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MADONNA OF THE FUTURE, 



We had been talking, about the roasters who had 
achieved but a single masterpiece — the artists and 
poets who but once in their lives had known the 
[" divine af flatus? and touched the high level of per- 
fection. Our host had been showing us a charming 
little cabinet picture by a painter whose name we had 
never heard, and who, after this single spasmodic bid 
for fame, had apparently relapsed into obscurity and 
mediocrity. There was some discussion as to the 
frequency of this phenomenon; during which, I ob- 
served, H sat silent, finishing his cigar with a 

meditative air, and looking at the picture, which was 
being handed round the table. "I don't know how 
common a case it is," he said at last, "but I have 
seen it I have known a poor fellow who painted his 
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one masterpiece, and" — he added with a smile — "he 
didn't even paint that. He made his bid for fame 

and missed it" We all knew H for a clever man 

who had seen much of men and manners, and had a 
great stock of reminiscences. Some one immediately 
questioned him further, and while I was engrossed 
with N the raptures of my neighbour over the little 
picture, he was induced to tell his tale. If I were to 
doubt whether it would bear repeating, I should only 
have to remember how that charming woman, our 
hostess, who had left the table, ventured back in rust*; 
ling rose-colour, to pronounce our lingering a want of 
gallantry, and, finding us a listening circle, sank into 
her chair in spite of our cigars, and heard the story 
out so graciously that when the catastrophe was 
reached she glanced across at me and showed me a 
tear in each of her beautiful eyes. 

It relates to my youth, and to Italy: two fine 

things! (H began.) I had arrived late in the 

evening at Florence, and while I finished my bottle 
of wine at supper, had fancied that, tired traveller 
though I was, I might pay the city a finer compliment 
than by going vulgarly to bed. A narrow passage 
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wandered darkly away out of the little square before 
my hotel, and looked as if it bored into the heart 
of Florence. I followed it, and at the end of ten 
minutes emerged upon a great piazza, filled only 
with the mild autumn moonlight. Opposite rose the 
Palazzo Vecchio,Jiike some huge civic fortress, with 
the great bell-tower springing from its embattled 
verge as a mountain-pine from the edge of a cliff. 
At its base, in its projected shadow, gleamed certain 
dim sculptures which I wonderingly approached. One 
of the images, on the left of the palace door, was a 
magnificent_^x>lossus, shining through the dusky air 
like a sentinel who has taken the alarm. In a moment 
I recognised him as Michael Angelo's David. I turned 
with a certain relief from his sinister strength to a 
slender figure in bronze, stationed beneath the high, 
light loggia which opposes the free and elegant span 
of its arches to the dead masonry of the palace; a 
figure supremely shapely and graceful; gentle, almost, 
in spite of his holding out with his light, nervous arm 
the snaky head of the slaughtered Gorgon. His name 
is Perseus, and you may read his story, not in the 
Greek mythology, but in the memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini. Glancing from one of these fine fellows to 
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the other, I probably uttered some irrepressible com- 
monplace of praise, for, as if provoked by my voice, a 
man rose from the steps of the loggia, where he had 
been sitting in the shadow, and addressed me in good 
English — a small, slim personage, clad in a sort of 
black velvet tunic (as it seemed), and with a mass of 
auburn hair, which gleamed in the moonlight, escap- 
ing from a little mediaeval birretta. In a tone of the 
most insinuating deference, he asked me for my "im- 
pressions/' He seemed picturesque, fantastic, slightly 
unreal. Hovering there in this consecrated neighbour- 
hood, he might have passed for the genius of aesthetic 
hospitality — if the genius of aesthetic hospitality were 
not commonly some shabby little custode, flourishing 
a calico pocket-handkerchief and openly resentful of 
the divided franc. This analogy was made none the 
less complete by the brilliant tirade with which he 
greeted my embarrassed silence. 

"I have known Florence long, sir, but I have never 
known her so lovely as to-night. It's as if the ghosts 
of her past were abroad in the empty streets. The 
present is sleeping; the past hovers about us like a 
dream made visible. Fancy the old Florentines stroll- 
ing up in couples to pass judgment on the last per- 
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formance of Michael, of Benvenuto! We should come 
in for a precious lesson if we might overhear what 
they say. The plainest burgher of them, in his cap 
and gown, had a taste in the matter! That was the 
prime of art, sir. The sun stood high in heaven, and 
his broad and equal blaze made the darkest places 
bright and the dullest eyes clear. We live in the 
evening of time! We grope in the gray dusk, carrying 
each our poor little taper of selfish and painful wis- 
dom, holding it up to the great models and to the 
dim idea, and seeing nothing but overwhelming great- 
ness and dimness. The days of illumination are gone! 
But do you know I fancy — I fancy " — and he grew 
suddenly almost familiar in this visionary fervour — 
"I fancy the light of that time rests upon us here for 
an hour! I have never seen the David so grand, the 
Perseus so fair! Even the inferior productions of John 
of Bologna and of Baccio Bandinelli seem to realise 
the artist's dream, I feel as if the moonlit air were 
charged with the secrets of the masters, and as if, 
standing here in religious attention, we might — we 
might witness a revelation!" Perceiving at this mo- 
ment, I suppose, my halting comprehension reflected 
in my puzzled face, this interesting rhapsodist paused 
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and blushed. Then with a melancholy smile, "Yoii 
think me a moonstruck charlatan, I suppose. It's not 
my habit to hang about the piazza and pounce upon 
innocent tourists. But to-night, I confess, I am under 
the charm. And then, somehow, I fancied you too 
were an artist!" 

"I am not an artist, I am sorry to say, as you 
must understand the term. But pray make no apo- 
logies. I am also under the charm; your eloquent 
remarks have only deepened it." 

"If you are not an artist you are worthy to be 
one!" he rejoined, with an expressive smile. "A young 
man who arrives at Florence late in the evening, and, 
instead of going prosaically to bed, or hanging over 
the travellers' book at his hotel, walks forth without 
loss of time to pay his devoirs to the beautiful, is a 
young man after my own heart!" 

The mystery was suddenly solved; my friend was 
an American! He must have been, to take the pic- 
turesque so prodigiously to heart. "None the less so, 
I trust," I answered, "if the young man is a sordid 
New-Yorker." 

"New-Yorkers have been munificent patrons of 
art!" he answered, urbanely. 
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' For a, moment I was alarmed. Was this midnight 
reverie mere Yankee enterprise, and was he simply a 
desperate brother of the brush who had posted him- 
self here to extort, an "order" from a sauntering 
tourist? But I was not called to defend myself. A 
great brazen note broke suddenly from the far-off 
summit of the bell-tower above us, and sounded the 
first stroke of midnight My companion started, 
apologised for detaining me, and prepared to retire. 
But he seemed to offer so lively a promise of further 
entertainment, that I was indisposed to part with him, 
a£d suggested' that we should stroll homeward to- 
gether. He cordially assented; so we turned out of 
the Piazza, passed down before the statued arcade of 
the Uffizi, and came out upon the Arno. What course 
we took I hardly remember, but we roamed slowly 
about for an hour, my companion delivering by 
snatches a sort of moon-touched aesthetic lecture. I 
listened in puzzled fascination, and wondered who the 
deuce he was. He confessed with a melancholy but 
all-respectful head-shake to his American origin, 
f"" "We are the disinherited of Art!" he cried. "We 
are condemned to be superficial! We are excluded 
from the magic circle. The soil of American per- 
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/ ception is a poor little barren, artificial deposit. Yesf 

I we are wedded to imperfection. An American, to 

| excel, has just ten times as much to learn as a Euro- 
i 
/ pean. We lack the deeper sense. We have neither 

taste, nor tact, nor power. How should we have them? 

Our crude and garish climate, our silent past, our 

deafening present, the constant pressure about us of 

unlovely circumstance, are as void of all that nourishes 

and prompts and inspires the artist, as my sad heart 

is void of bitterness in saying sol We poor aspirants 

I must live in perpetual exile." 

"You seem fairly at home in exile, ,, I answered, 

"and Florence seems to me a very pretty Siberia. 

But do you know my own thought? Nothing is so 

idle as to talk about our want of a nutritive soil, of 

opportunity, of inspiration, and all the rest of it. The 

worthy part is to do something fine! There is no law 

in our glorious Constitution against that Invent, 

create, achieve! No matter if you have to study fifty 

times as much as one of these! What else are you an 

artist for? Be you our Moses," I added, laughing, and 

laying my hand on his shoulder, "and lead us out of 

the house of bondage!" 

"Golden words — golden words, young man!" he 
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cried, with a tender smile. "'Invent, create, achieve!' 
Yes, that's our business; I know it well. Don't take 
me, in Heaven's name, for one of your barren com- 
plainers — impotent cynics who have neither talent nor 
faith! I am at work!" — and he glanced about him 
and lowered his voice as if this were a quite peculiar 
secret — "I'm at work night and day. I have under- 
taken a creation t I am no Moses; I am only a poor 
patient artist; but it would be a fine thing if I were to 
cause some slender stream of beauty to flow in our 
thirsty land! Don't think me a monster of conceit," he 
went on, as he saw me smile at the avidity with which 
he adopted my illustration; "I confess that I am in one 
of those moods when great things seem possible! This 
is one of my nervous nights — I dream waking! When 
the south-wind blows over Florence at midnight, it 
seems to coax the soul from all the fair things locked 
away in her churches and galleries; it comes into my 
own little studio with the moonlight, and sets my heart 
beating too deeply for rest. You see I am always 
adding a thought to my conception! This evening I 
felt that I couldn't sleep unless I had communed with 
the genius of Buonarotti!" 

He seemed deeply versed in local history and tra- 



i 
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dition, and he expatiated con amore on the charms of 
Florence. I gathered that he was an old resident, 
and that he had taken the lovely city into his heart 
"I owe her everything," he declared. "It's only since 
I came here that I have really lived, intellectually. 
One by one, all profane desires, all mere worldly aims, 
have dropped away from me, and left me nothing but 
my pencil, my little note-book" (and he tapped his 
breast-pocket), "and the worship of the pure masters — 
those who were pure because they were innocent, and 
those who were pure because they were strong !" 

"And have you been very productive all this 
time?" I asked sympathetically. 

He was silent a while before replying. "Not* in 
the vulgar sense 1" he said at last. "I have chosen 
never to manifest myself by imperfection. The good 
in every performance I have re-absorbed into the 
generative force of new creations; the bad — there is 
always plenty of that — I have religiously destroyed. 
I may say, with some satisfaction, that I have not 
added a mite to the rubbish of the world. As a proof 
of my conscientiousness" — and he stopped short, and 
eyed me with extraordinary candour, as if the proof 
were to be overwhelming — "I have never sold a picture I 
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"At least no merchant traffics in my heart!" Do you 
remember that divine line in Browning? My little 
studio has never been profaned by superficial, feverish, 
mercenary work. It's a temple of labour, but of leisure ! 
Art is long. If we work for ourselves, of course we 
must hurry. If we work for her, we must often pause. 
She can wait!" 

This had brought us to my hotel door, somewhat 
to my relief, I confess, for I had begun to feel unequal 
to the society of a genius of this heroic strain. I left 
him, however, not without expressing a friendly hope 
that we should meet again. The next morning my 
curiosity had not abated; I was anxious to see him by 
common daylight. I counted upon meeting him in one 
of the many pictorial haunts of Florence, and I was 
gratified without delay. I found him in the course of 
the morning in the Tribune of the Uffizi — that little 
treasure-chamber of world-famous things. He had 
turned his back on the Venus de* Medici, and with his 
arms resting on the railing which protects the pictures, 
and his head buried in his hands, he was lost in the 
contemplation of that superb triptych of Andrea 
Mantegna — a work which has neither the material 
splendour nor the commanding force of some of its 

The Madonna of the Future, etc, 2 
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neighbours, but which, glowing there with the loveli- 
ness of patient labour, suits possibly a more constant 
need of the soul. I looked at the picture for some 
time over his shoulder; at last, with a heavy sigh, he 
turned away and our eyes met. As he recognised me 
a deep blush rose to his face; he fancied, perhaps, that 
he had made a fool of himself overnight. But I offered 
him my hand with a friendliness which assured him 
I was not a scoffer. I knew him by his ardent 
chevelure; otherwise he was much altered. His mid- 
night mood was over, and he looked as haggard as 
an actor by daylight. He was far older than I had 
supposed, and he had less bravery of costume and 
gesture. He seemed the quite poor, patient artist he 
had proclaimed himself, and the fact that he had 
never sold a picture was more obvious than glorious. 
His velvet coat was threadbare, and his short slouched 
hat, of an antique pattern, revealed a rustiness which 
marked it an "original," and not one of the picturesque 
reproductions which brethren of his craft affect. His 
eye was mild and heavy, and his expression singularly 
gentle and acquiescent; the more so for a certain pallid 
leanness of visage, which I hardly knew whether to 
refer to the consuming fire of genius or to a meagre 
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diet. A very little talk, however, cleared his brow and 
brought back his eloquence. 

"And this is your first visit to these enchanted 
halls?" he cried. "Happy, thrice happy youth!" 
And taking me by the arm, he prepared to lead me 
to each of the pre-eminent works in turn and show 
me the cream of the gallery. But before we left the 
Mantegna, he pressed my arm and gave it a loving 
look. "He was not in a hurry," he murmured. "He 
knew nothing of 'raw Haste, half-sister to Delay !'" 
How sound a critic my friend was I am unable to say,* 
but he was an extremely amusing one; overflowing 
with opinions, theories, and sympathies, with disqui- 
sition and gossip and anecdote. He was a shade too 
sentimental for my own sympathies, and I fancied he 
was rather too fond of superfine discriminations and 
of discovering subtle intentions in shallow places. 
At moments, too, he plunged into the sea of meta- 
physics and floundered a while in waters too deep 
for intellectual security. But his abounding know- 
ledge and happy judgment told a touching story of 
long, attentive hours in this worshipful company; there 
was a reproach to my wasteful saunterings in so 
devoted a culture of opportunity. "There are two 
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moods," • I remember his saying, "in which we may 
^ walk through galleries — the critical and the ideal. 
They seize us at their pleasure, and we can never tell 
which is to take its turn. The critical mood, oddly, is 
the genial one, the friendly, the condescending. It 
relishes the pretty trivialities of art, its vulgar cleverness, 
its conscious graces. It has a kindly greeting for any- 
thing which looks as if, according to his light, the 
painter had enjoyed doing it — for the little Dutch 
cabbages and kettles, for the taper fingers and breezy 
mantles of late-coming Madonnas, for the little blue- 
hilled, pastoral, sceptical Italian landscapes. Then 
there are the days of fierce, fastidious longing — solemn 
church-feasts of the intellect — when all vulgar effort 
and all petty success is a weariness, and everything 
but the best — the best of the best — disgusts. In these 
hours we are relentless aristocrats of taste. We will 
not take Michael Angelo for granted, we will not 
swallow Raphael whole !" 

The gallery of the Uffizi is not only rich in its 
possessions, but peculiarly fortunate in that fine 
architectural accident, as one may call it, which unites 
it — with the breadth of river and city between them 
—to those princely chambers of the Pitti Palace. The 
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Louvre and the Vatican hardly give you such a sense 
of sustained inclosure as those long passages jprojected 
over street and stream to establish a sort of in- 
violate transition between the two palaces of art. 
We passed along the gallery in which those precious 
drawings by eminent hands hang chaste and gray 
above the swirl and murmur of the yellow Arno, and 
reached the ducal saloons of the Pitti. Ducal as 
they are, it must be confessed that they are imperfect 
as show-rooms, and that, with their deep-set windows 
and their massive mouldings, it is rather a broken 
light that reaches the pictured walls. But here the 
masterpieces hang thick, and you seem to see them 
in a luminous atmosphere of their own. And the 
great saloons, with their superb dim ceilings, their 
outer wall in splendid shadow, and the sombre oppo- 
site glow of mellow canvas and dusky gilding, make, 
themselves, almost as fine a picture as the Titians 
and Raphaels they imperfectly reveal. We lingered 
briefly before many a Raphael and Titian; but I saw 
my friend was impatient, and I suffered him at last 
to lead me directly to the goal of our journey — the 
most tenderly fair of Raphael's virgins, the Madonna 
in the Chair. Of all the fine pictures of the world, it 
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seemed to me this is the one with which criticism has 
lelistr^Q-^do^ None betrays less effort, less of the 
mechanism of Success and of the irrepressible discord 
between conception and result which shows dimly 
in so many consummate works. Graceful, human, 
near to our sympathies as it is, it has nothing of 
manner, of method, nothing, almost, of style; it 
blooms there in rounded softness, as instinct with 
harmony as if it were an immediate exhalation of 
genius. The figure melts away the spectator's mind 
into a sort of passionate tenderness which he knows 
not whether he has given to heavenly purity or to 
earthly charm. He is intoxicated with the fragrance 
of the tenderest blossom of maternity that ever bloomed 
on earth. 

"That's what I call a fine picture," said my com- 
panion, after we had gazed a while in silence. "I 
have a right to say so, for I have copied it so often 
and so carefully that I could repeat it now with my 
eyes shut. Other works are of Raphael: this i> 
Raphael himself. Others you can praise, you can 
qualify, you can measure, explain, account for: this 
you can only love and admire. I don't know in what 
seeming he walked among men, while this divine 
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mood was upon him; but after it, surely, he could do 
nothing but die; this world had nothing more to 
teach him. Think of it a while, my friend, and you 
will admit that I am not raving. Think of his seeing 
that spotless image, not for a moment, for a day, in a 
happy dream, or a restless fever-fit; not as a poet in a 
five minutes' frenzy—- time to snatch his phrase and 
scribble his immortal stanza; but for days together, 
while the slow labour of the brush went on, while the 
foul vapours of life interposed, and the fancy ached 
with tension, fixed, radiant, distinct, as we see it 
now! What a master, certainly! But ah! what a 
seer!" 

"Don't you imagine," I answered, "that he had a 
model, and that some pretty young woman — " 

"As pretty a young woman as you please! It 
doesn't diminish the miracle! He took his hint, of 
course, and the young woman, possibly, sat smiling 
before his canvas. But, meanwhile, the painter's idea 
had taken wings. No lovely human outline could 
charm it to vulgar fact. He saw the fair form made 
perfect; he rose to the vision without tremor, without 
effort of wing; he communed with it face to face, and 
resolved into finer and lovelier truth the purity which 
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completes it as the fragrance completes the rose. 
That's what they call idealism; the word's vastly 
abused, but the thing is good. It's my own creed, at 
any rate. Lovely Madonna, model at once and muse, 
I call you to witness that I too am an idealist!" 

"An idealist, then," I said, half jocosely, wishing 
to provoke him to further utterance, "is a gentleman 
who says to Nature in the person of a beautiful girl, 
'Go to, you are all wrong! Your fine is coarse, your 
bright is dim, your grace is gaucherie. This is the 
way you should have done it!' Is not the chance 
against him?" 

He turned upon me almost angrily, but perceiving 
the genial savour of my sarcasm, he smiled gravely. 
"Look at that picture," he said, "and cease your irre- 
verent mockery! Idealism is that I There's no ex- 
plaining it; one must feel the flame! It says nothing 
to Nature, or to any beautiful girl, that they will not 
both forgive! It says to the fair woman, 'Accept me 
as your artist-friend, lend me your beautiful face, trust 
me, help me, and your eyes shall be half my master- 
piece!' No one so loves and respects the rich realities 
of nature as the artist whose imagination caresses and 
flatters them. He knows what a fact may hold 
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(whether Raphael knew, you may judge by his 
portrait, behind us there, of Tommaso Inghirami); but 
his fancy hovers above it, as Ariel hovered above the 
sleeping prince. There is only one Raphael, but an 
artist may still be an artist. As I said last night, the 
days of illumination are gone; visions are rare; we 
have to look long to see them. But in meditation we 
may still cultivate the ideal; round it, smooth it, per- 
fect it The result — the result," (here his voice faltered 
suddenly, and he fixed his eyes for a moment on the 
picture; when they met my own again they were full 
of tears — "the result may be less than this; but still it 
may be good, it may be great/" he cried with 
vehemence. "It may hang somewhere, in after years, 
in goodly company, and keep the artist's memory 
warm. Think of being known to mankind after some 
such fashion as this! of hanging here through the 
slow centuries in the gaze of an altered world; living 
on and on in the cunning of an eye and hand that 
are part of the dust of ages, a delight and a law to 
remote generations; making beauty a force and purity 
an example!" 

"Heaven forbid," I said, smiling, "that I should 
take the wind out of your sails! But doesn't it occur 
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to you that besides being strong in his genius 
' Raphael was happy in a certain good faith of which 
we have lost the trick? There are people, I know, 
who deny that his spotless Madonnas are anything 
more than pretty blondes of that period, enhanced by 
the Raphaelesque touch, which they declare is a 
profane touch. Be that as it may, people's religious 
and aesthetic needs went arm in arm, and there was, 
as I may say, a demand for the Blessed Virgin, 
visible and adorable, which must have given firmness 
to the artist's hand. I am afraid there is no demand 
now." 

My companion seemed painfully puzzled; he 
shivered, as it were, in this chilling blast of scepti- 
cism. Then shaking his head with sublime con- 
fidence — "There is always a demand !" he cried; 
v "that ineffable type is one of the eternal needs of. 
man's heart; but pious souls long for it in silence, 
almost in shame. Let it appear, and their faith 
grows brave. How should it appear in this corrupt 
generation? It cannot be made to order. It could, 
indeed, when the order came, trumpet-toned, from. 
the lips of the Church herself, and was addressed to 
genius panting with inspiration. But it can spring 
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now only from the soil of passionate labour and 
culture. Do you really fancy that while, from time 
to time, a man of complete artistic vision is born into 
the world, that image can perish? The man who 
paints it has painted everything. The subject admits 
of every perfection — form, colour, expression, com- 
position. It can be as simple as you please, and yet 
as rich; as broad and pure, and yet as full of delicate 
detail. Think of the chance for flesh in the little 
naked, nestling child, irradiating divinity; of the 
chance for drapery in the chaste and ample garment / 
of the mother! think of the great story you compress 
into that simple theme! Think, above all, of the 
mother's face and its ineffable suggestiveness, of the 
mingled burden of joy and trouble, the tenderness 
turned to worship, and the worship turned to far- 
seeing pity! Then look at it all in perfect line 
and lovely colour, breathing truth and beauty and 
mastery !" 

"Anch* io son pittore!" I cried. "Unless I am 
mistaken, you have a masterpiece on the stocks. If 
you put all that in, you will do more than Raphael 
himself did. Let me know when your picture is 
finished, and wherever in the wide world I may be, I 
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will post back f to Florence and pay my respects to — • 
the Madonna of the future I" 

He blushed vividly and gave a heavy sigh, half of 
protest, half of resignation. "I don't often mention 
my picture by name. I detest this modern custom 
of premature publicity. A great work needs silence, 
privacy, mystery even. And then, do you know, 
people are so cruel, so frivolous, so unable to imagine 
a man's wishing to paint a Madonna at this time of 
day, that I have been laughed at — laughed at, sir!" 
and his blush deepened to crimson. "I don't know 
what has prompted me to be so frank and trustful 
with you. You look as if you wouldn't laugh at me. 
My dear young man" — and he laid his hand on my 
arm — "I am worthy of respect Whatever my talents 
may be, I am honest There is nothing grotesque in 
a pure ambition, or in a life devoted to it" 

There was something so sternly sincere in his look 
and tone, that further questions seemed impertinent. 
I had repeated opportunity to ask them, however; for 
after this we spent much time together. Daily, for a 
fortnight, we met by appointment, to see the sights. 
He knew the city so well, he had strolled and lounged 
so often through its streets and churches and galleries, 
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he was so deeply versed in its greater and lesser 
memories, so imbued with the local genius, that he f>A» , 
was an altogether ideal valet de place, and I was glad 
enough to leave my Murray at home, and gather facts 
and opinions alike from his gossiping commentary. 
He talked of Florence like a lover and admitted that 
it was a very old affair; he had lost his heart to her 
at first sight "It's the fashion to talk of all cities as 
feminine," he said, "but, as a rule, it's a monstrous 
mistake. Is Florence of the same sex as New York,* 
as Chicago? She is the sole perfect lady of them all; 
one feels towards her as a lad in his teens feels to 
some beautiful older woman with a 'history/ She 
fills you with a sort of aspiring gallantry." This dis- 
interested passion seemed to stand my friend in stead 
of the common social ties; he led a lonely life, and 
cared for nothing but his work. I was duly flattered 
by his having taken my frivolous self into his favour, 
and by his generous sacrifice of precious hours to my 
society. We spent many of these hours among those 
early paintings in which Florence is so rich, returning 
ever and anon, with restless sympathies, to wonder 
whether these tender blossoms of art had not a vital 
fragrance and savour more precious than the full- 
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fruited knowledge of the later works. We lingered 
often in the sepulchral chapel of San Lorenzo, and 
watched Michael Angelo's dim-visaged warrior sitting 
there like some awful genius of Doubt and brooding 
behind his eternal mask upon the mysteries of life* 
We stood more than once in the little convent cham- 
bers where Fra Angelico wrought as if an angel 
indeed had held his hand, and gathered that sense of 
scattered dews and early bird-notes which makes an 
hour among his relics seem like a morning stroll in 
j some monkish garden. We did all this and much 
more — wandered into dark chapels, damp courts, and 
dusty palace-rooms, in quest of lingering hints of 
fresco and lurking treasures of carving. 

I was more and more impressed with my com- 
panion's remarkable singleness of purpose. Every- 
thing was a pretext for some wildly idealistic rhap- 
sody or reverie. Nothing could be seen or said that 
did not lead him sooner or later to a glowing dis- 
course on the true, the beautiful, and the good. If 
my friend was not a genius, he was certainly a mono- 
maniac; and I found as great a fascination in watch- 
ing the odd lights and shades of his character as if 
he had been a creature from another planet. He 
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seemed, indeed, to know very little of this one, and 
lived and moved altogether in his own little province 
of art. A creature more unsullied by the world it is 
impossible to conceive, and I often thought it a flaw 
in his artistic character that he had not a harmless 
vice or two. It amused me greatly at times to think 
that he was of our shrewd Yankee race; but, after all, 
there could be no better token of his American origin , 
than this high aesthetic fever. The very heat of his 
devotion was a sign of conversion; those born to 
European opportunity manage better to reconcile 
enthusiasm with comfort. He had, moreover, all bur >' 
native mistrust for intellectual discretion and our 
native relish for sonorous superlatives. As a critic he 
was very much more generous than just, and his 
mildest terms of approbation were "stupendous," 4y* 
"transcendent," and "incomparable." The small 
change of admiration seemed to him no coin for a 
gentleman to handle; and yet, frank as he was intel- 
lectually, he was personally altogether a mystery. His 
professions, somehow, were all half-professions, and his 
allusions to his work and circumstances left something 
dimly ambiguous in the background. He was modest 
and proud, and never spoke of his domestic matters. 
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He was evidently poor; yet he must have had some 
slender independence, since he could afford to make 
so merry over the fact that his culture of ideal beauty 
had never brought him a penny. His poverty, I sup- 
posed, was his motive for neither inviting me to his 
lodging nor mentioning its whereabouts. We met 
either in some public place or at my hotel, where I 
entertained him as freely as I might without appearing 
to be prompted by charity. He seemed always 
hungry, and this was his nearest approach to human 
grossness. I made a point of asking no impertinent 
questions, but, each time we met, I ventured to make 
some respectful allusion to the magnum opus, to 
inquire, as it were, as to its health and progress. "We 
are getting on, with the Lord's help," he would say, 
with a grave smile. "We are doing well. You see I 
have the grand advantage that I lose no time. These 
hours I spend with you are pure profit. They are 
suggestive! Just as the truly religious soul is always 
at worship, the genuine artist is always in labour. He 
takes his property wherever he finds it, and learns 
some precious secret from every object that stands up 
in the light If you but knew the rapture of observa- 
tion! I gather with every glance some hint for light, 
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for colour or relief! When I get home, I pour out 
my treasures into the lap of my Madonna. Oh, I am 
not idle! Nulla dies sine line a." 

I was introduced in Florence to an American lady \A 
whose drawing-room had long formed an attractive ^T 
place of reunion for the foreign residents. She lived 
on a fourth floor, and she was not rich; but she offered 
her visitors very good tea, little cakes at option, and 
conversation not quite to match. Her conversation had 
mainly an aesthetic flavour, for Mrs. Coventry was 
famously "artistic." Her apartment was a sort of Pitti 
Palace au petit pied. She possessed "early masters" 
by the dozen — a cluster of Peruginos in her dining- 
room, a Giotto in her boudoir, an Andrea del Sarto ■? 
over her drawing-room chimney-piece. Surrounded by 
these treasures, and by innumerable bronzes, mosaics, 
majolica dishes, and little worm-eaten diptychs covered 
with angular saints on gilded backgrounds, our hostess 
enjoyed the dignity of a sort of high-priestess of the 
arts. She always wore on her bosom a huge miniature 
copy of the Madonna della Seggiola. Gaining her 
ear quietly one evening, I asked her whether she 
knew that remarkable man, Mr. Theobald. 

"Know him!" she exclaimed; "know poor Theo- 

The Madonna of the Future, etc. 3 
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bald! All Florence knows him, his flame-coloured 
locks, his black velvet coat, his interminable harangues 
on the beautiful, and his wondrous Madonna that 
mortal eye has never seen, and that mortal patience 
has quite given up expecting." 

"Really," I cried, "you don't believe in his Ma- 
donna?" 

"My dear ingenuous youth," rejoined my shrewd 
friend, "has he made a convert of you? Well, we all 
believed in him once; he came down upon Florence 
and took the town by storm. Another Raphael, at 
the very least, had been born among men, and the 
poor dear United States were to have the credit of 
him. Hadn't he the very hair of Raphael flowing 
down on his shoulders? The hair, alas, but not the 
head! We swallowed him whole, however; we hung 
upon his lips and proclaimed his genius on the house- 
tops. The women were all dying to sit to him for 
their portraits and be made immortal, like Leonardo's 
Joconde. We decided that his manner was a good 
deal like Leonardo's — mysterious, and inscrutable, and 
fascinating. Mysterious it certainly was; mystery was 
the beginning and the end of it. The months passed 
by, and the miracle hung fire; our master never pro- 
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duced his masterpiece. He passed hours in the gal- 
leries and churches, posturing, musing, and gazing; 
he talked more than ever about the beautiful, but he 
never put brush to canvas. We had all subscribed, as 
it were, to the great performance; but as it never came 
off, people began to ask for their money again. I was 
one of the last of the faithful; I carried devotion so . 
far as to sit to him for my head. If you could have 
seen the horrible creature he made of me, you would 
admit that even a woman with no more vanity than 
will tie her bonnet straight must have cooled off then. 
The man didn't know the very alphabet of drawing! ! 
His strong point, he intimated, was his sentiment; but ! \ 
is it a consolation, when one has been painted a fright, 
to know it has been done with peculiar gusto? One 
by one, I confess, we fell away from the faith, and 
Mr. Theobald didn't lift his little finger to preserve us. 
At the first hint that we were tired of waiting, and 
that we should like the show to begin, he was off in 
a huff. "Great work requires time, contemplation, 
privacy, mystery! O ye of little faith!" We answered 
that we didn't insist on a great work; that the five-act 
tragedy might come at his convenience; that we merely 

asked for something to keep us from yawning, some 
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inexpensive little lever de rideau. Hereupon the pool 
man took his stand as a genius misconceived anc 
persecuted, an dme miconnue^ and washed his hands 
of us from that hour! No, I believe he does me tht 
honour to consider me the head and front of the con 
spiracy formed to nip his glory in the bud — a bud thai 
has taken twenty years to blossom. Ask him if Ik 
knows me, and he will tell you I am a horribly tlglj 
old woman who has vowed his destruction because 
he won't paint her portrait as a pendant to Titian's 
Flora. I fancy that since then he has had none btti 
chance followers, innocent strangers like yourself, whc 
have taken him at his word. The mountain is still fc 
labour; I have not heard that the mouse has beer 
born. I pass him once in a while in the galleries 
and he fixes his great dark eyes on me wkh i 
sublimity of indifference, as if I were a bad copy o: 
a Sassoferrato ! It is a long time ago now that I hearc 
that he was making studies for a Madonna who was 
to be a rhumi of all the other Madonnas of tin 
Italian school — like that antique Venus who borrowec 
a nose from one great image and an ankle frorr 
another. It's certainly a masterly idea. The parti 
may be fine, but when I think of my unhappy portrar 
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I tremble for the whole. He has communicated this 
striking idea under the pledge of solemn secrecy to 
fifty chosen spirits, to every one he has ever been 
able to button-hole for five minutes. I suppose he 
wants to get an order for it, and he is not to blame; 
for Heaven knows how he lives. I see by your blush," 
my hostess frankly continued, "that you have been 
honoured with his confidence. You needn't be ashamed, 
my dear young man; a man of your age is none the 
worse for a certain generous credulity. Only allow 
me to give you a word of advice: keep your credulity 
out of your pockets! Don't pay for the picture till 
it's delivered. You have not been treated to a peep 
at it, I imagine? No more have your fifty predecessors 
in the faith. There are people who doubt whether 
there is any picture to be seen. I fancy, myself, that 
if one were to get into his studio, one would find 
something very like the picture in that tale of Balzac's 
— a mere mass of incoherent scratches and daubs, a 
jumble of dead paint!" 

I listened to this pungent recital in silent wonder. 
It had a painfully plausible sound, and was not in- 
consistent with certain shy suspicions of my own. 
My hostess was not only a clever woman, but pre- 
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sumably a generous one. I determined to let my 
judgment wait upon events. Possibly she was right; 
but if she was wrong, she was cruelly wrong! Her 
version of my friend's eccentricities made me impatient 
to see him again and examine him in the light of 
public opinion. On our next meeting I immediately 
asked him if he knew Mrs. Coventry. He laid his 
hand on my arm and gave me a sad smile. "Has 
she taxed your gallantry at last?" he asked. "She's 
a foolish woman. She's frivolous and heartless, and 
she pretends to be serious and kind. She prattles 
about Giotto's second manner and Vittoria Colonna's 
liaison with 'Michael' — one would think that Michael 
lived across the way and was expected in to take a 
hand at whist — but she knows as little about art, and 
about the conditions of production, as I know about 
Buddhism. She profanes sacred words," he added 
more vehemently, after a pause. "She cares for you 
only as some one to hand teacups in that horrible 
mendacious little parlour of hers, with its trumpery 
Peruginos! If you can't dash off a new picture every 
three days, and let her hand it round among her 
guests, she tells them in plain English that you are an 
impostor!" 
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This attempt of mine to test Mrs. Coventry's ac- 
curacy was made in the course of a late afternoon 
walk to the quiet old church of San Miniato, on one 
of the hill-tops which directly overlook the city, from 
whose gates you are guided to it by a stony and 
cypress-bordered walk, which seems a very fitting 
avenue to a shrine. No spot is more propitious to 
lingering repose* than the broad terrace in front of 
the church, where, lounging against the parapet, you 
may glance in slow alternation from the black and 
yellow marbles of the church-facade, seamed and 
cracked with time and wind-sown with a tender flora 
of its own, down to the full domes and slender towers 
of Florence and over to the blue sweep of the wide- 
mouthed cup of mountains into whose hollow the little 
treasure-city has been dropped. I had proposed, as 
a diversion from the painful memories evoked by Mrs. 
Coventry's name, that Theobald should go with me 
the next evening to the opera, where some rarely 
played work was to be given. He declined, as I half 
expected, for I had observed that he regularly kept 
his evenings in reserve, and never alluded to his 
manner of passing them. "You have reminded me 

* 1869. 
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before," I said, smiling, "of that charming speech* of the 
Florentine painter in Alfred de Musset's 'Lorenzaccio': 
'I do no harm to any one, I pass my days in my studio. 
On Sunday I go to the Annunziata or to Santa Maria; the 
monks think I have a voice; they dress me in a white 
gown and a red cap, and I take a share in the choruses; 
sometimes I do a little solo: these are the only times I go 
into public. In the evening, I visit my sweetheart; when 
the night is fine, we pass it on her balcony* I don't 
know whether you have a sweetheart, or whether she 
has a balcony. But if you are so happy, it's certainly 
better than trying to find a charm in a third-rate 
prima donna." 

He made no immediate response, but at last he. 
turned to me solemnly. "Can you look upon a 
beautiful woman with reverent eyes?" 

"Really," I said, "I don't pretend to be sheepish, 
but I should be sorry to think I was impudent." 
And I asked him what in the world he meant. When 
at last I had assured him that I could undertake to 
temper admiration with respect, he informed me, with 
an air of religious mystery, that it was in his power 
to introduce me to the most beautiful woman in Italy 
— "A beauty with a soul!" 
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"Upon my word," I cried, "you are extremely for- 
tunate, and that is a most attractive description" 

"This woman's beauty," he went on, "is a lesson, 
a morality, a poem! It's my daily study." I 

Of course, after this, I lost no time in reminding 
him of what, before we parted, had taken the shape 
of a promise. "I feel somehow," he had said, "as if 
it were a sort of violation of that privacy in which I 
have always contemplated her beauty. This is friend- ' 
ship, my friend. No hint of her existence has ever 
fallen from my lips. But with too great a familiarity 
we are apt to lose a sense of the real value of things, V 
and you perhaps will throw some new light upon it 
and offer a fresher interpretation." 

We went accordingly by appointment to a certain 
ancient house in the heart of Florence — the precinct 
of the Mercato Vecchio — and climbed a dark, steep ., 
staircase, to the very summit of the edifice. Theo- ; 
bald's beauty seemed as loftily exalted above the line \ \ 
of common vision as his artistic ideal was lifted above j / 
the usual practice of men. He passed without knock- 
ing into the dark vestibule of a small apartment, and, 
flinging open an inner door, ushered me into a small 
saloon. The room seemed mean and sombre, though 
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I caught a glimpse of white curtains swaying gently 
at an open window. At a table, near a lamp, sat a 
woman dressed in black, working at a piece of em- 
broidery. As Theobald entered, she looked up calmly, 
with a smile; but seeing me, she made a movement 
of surprise, and rose with a kind of stately grace. 
Theobald stepped forward, took her hand and kissed 
it, with an indescribable air of immemorial usage. As 
he bent his head, she looked at me askance, and I 
thought she blushed. 

"Behold the Serafina!" said Theobald, frankly, 
waving me forward. "This is a friend, and a lover 
of the arts," he added, introducing me. I received a 
smile, a curtsey, and a request to be seated. 

The most beautiful woman in Italy was a person of 
a generous Italian type and of a great simplicity of 
demeanour. Seated again at her lamp, with her em- 
broidery, she seemed to have nothing whatever to 
say. Theobald, bending towards her in a sort of 
Platonic ecstasy, asked her a dozen paternally tender 
questions as to her health, her state of mind, her 
occupations, and the progress of her embroidery, 
which he examined minutely and summoned me to 
admire. It was some portion of an ecclesiastical vest- 
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merit — yellow satin wrought with an elaborate design 
of silver and gold. She made answer in a full, rich 
voice, but with a brevity which I hesitated whether to 
attribute to native reserve or to the profane con- 
straint of my presence. She had been that morning 
to confession; she had also been to market, and had 
bought a chicken for dinner. She felt very happy; 
she had nothing to complain of, except that the 
people for whom she was making her vestment, and 
who furnished her materials, should be willing to put 
such rotten silver thread into the garment, as one 
might say, of the Lord. From time to time, as she 
took her slow stitches, she raised her eyes and covered 
me with a glance which seemed at first to denote a 
placid curiosity, but in which, as I saw it repeated, I 
thought I perceived the dim glimmer of an attempt 
to establish an understanding with me at the expense 
of our companion. Meanwhile, as mindful as pos- 
sible of Theobald's injunction of reverence, I con- 
sidered the lady's personal claims to the fine compli- 
ment he had paid her. 

That she was indeed a beautiful woman I perceived, 
after recovering from the surprise of finding her with- 
out the freshness of youth. Her beauty was of a sort 
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which, in losing youth, loses little of its essential 
charm, expressed for the most part as it was in form 
and structure, and, as Theobald would have said, in 
"composition." She was broad and ample, low- 
browed and large-eyed, dark and pale. Her thick 
brown hair hung low beside her cheek and ear, and 
seemed to drape her head with a covering as chaste 
and formal as the veil of a nun. The poise and car- 
riage of her head were admirably free and noble, and 
they were the more effective that their freedom was 
at moments discreetly corrected by a little sancti- 
monious droop, which harmonised admirably with the 
level gaze of her dark and quiet eye. A strong, 
serene, physical nature, and the placid temper which 
comes of no nerves and no troubles, seemed this 
lady's comfortable portion. She was dressed in plain 
dull black, save for a sort of dark blue kerchief which 
was folded across her bosom and exposed a glimpse 
of her massive throat. Over this kerchief was sus- 
pended a little silver cross. I admired her greatly, 
and yet with a large reserve. A certain mild intel- 
lectual apathy belonged properly to her type of 
beauty, and had always seemed to round and enrich 
it; but this bourgeoise Egeria, if I viewed her right, 
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betrayed a rather vulgar stagnation of mind. There 
might have been once a dim spiritual light in her 
face; but it had long since begun to wane. And 
furthermore, in plain prose, she was growing stout. 
My disappointment amounted very nearly to complete 
disenchantment when Theobald, as if to facilitate my 
covert inspection, declaring that the lamp was very 
dim and that she would ruin her eyes without more 
light, rose and fetched a couple of candles from the 
mantelpiece, which he placed lighted on the table. 
In this brighter illumination I perceived that our 
hostess was decidedly an elderly woman. She was rj 
neither haggard nor worn nor grey; she was simply t/j; 
coarse* The "soul" which Theobald had promised/ 
seemed scarcely worth making such a point of; it 
was no deeper mystery than a sort of matronly mild- 
ness of lip and brow. I should have been ready even 
to declare that that sanctified bend of the head was 
nothing more than the trick of a person constantly 
working at embroidery. It occurred to me even that 
it was a trick of a less innocent sort; for, in spite of 
the mellow quietude of her wits, this stately needle- 
woman dropped a hint that she took the situation 
rather less seriously than her friend. When he rose 
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to light the candles, she looked across at me with a 
quick, intelligent smile, and tapped her forehead with 
her forefinger; then, as from a sudden feeling of 
compassionate loyalty to poor Theobald, I preserved 
a blank face, she gave a little shrug and resumed her 
work. 

What was the relation of this singular couple? 
Was he the most ardent of friends or the most reverent 
of lovers? Did she regard him as an eccentric swain 
whose benevolent admiration of her beauty she was 
not ill-pleased to humour at this small cost of having 
him climb into her little parlour and gossip of summer 
nights? With her decent and sombre dress, her simple 
gravity, and that fine piece of priestly needlework, she 
looked like some pious lay-member of a sisterhood, 
living by special permission outside her convent walls. 
Or was she maintained here aloft by her friend in 
comfortable leisure, so that he might have before him 
the perfect, eternal type, uncorrupted and untarnished 
by the struggle for existence? Her shapely hands, I 
observed, were very fair and white; they lacked the 
traces of what is called honest toil. 

"And the pictures, how do they come on?" she 
asked of Theobald, after a long pause. 
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" Finely, finely! I have here a friend whose sym- 
pathy and encouragement give me new faith and 
ardour." 

Our hostess turned to me, gazed at me a moment 
rather inscrutably, and then tapping her forehead with 
the gesture she had used a minute before, "He has a 
magnificent genius!" she said, with perfect gravity. 

"I am inclined to think so," I answered, with a 
smile. 

"Eh, why do you smile?" she cried. "If you 
doubt it, you must see the bambino/" And she took 
the lamp and conducted me to the other side of the 
room, where on the wall, in a plain black frame, hung 
a large drawing in red chalk. Beneath it was fastened 
a little bowl for holy-water. The drawing represented 
a very young child, entirely naked, half nestling back 
against his mother's gown, but with his two little arms 
outstretched, as if in the act of benediction. It was ; 
executed with singular freedom and power, and yet 
seemed vivid with the sacred bloom of infancy. A. 
sort of dimpled elegance and grace, mingled with its 
boldness, recalled the touch of Correggio. "That's 
what he can do!" said my hostess. "It's the blessed 
little boy whom I lost. It's his very image, and the 
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Signor Teobaldo gave it me as a gift. He has given 
me many things besides!" 

I looked at the picture for some time and admired 
it immensely. Turning back to Theobald, I assured 
him that if it were hung among the drawings in the 
Uffizi and labelled with a glorious name, it would hold 
its own. My praise seemed to give him extreme plea- 
sure; he pressed my hands, and his eyes filled with 
tears. It moved him apparently with the desire to ex- 
patiate on the history of the drawing, for he rose and 
made his adieux to our companion, kissing her hand 
with the same mild ardour as before. It occurred to 
me that the offer of a similar piece of gallantry on my 
own part might help me to know what manner of wo- 
man she was. When she perceived my intention, she 
withdrew her hand, dropped her eyes solemnly, and 
made me a severe curtsey. Theobald took my arm 
and led me rapidly into the street. 

"And what do you think of the divine Serafina?" 
he cried with fervour. 

"It is certainly an excellent style of good looks!* 
I answered. 

He eyed me an instant askance, and then seemed 
hurried along by the current of remembrance. "Yott 
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should have seen the mother and the child together, 
seen them as I first saw them — the mother with her 
head draped in a shawl, a divine trouble in her face, 
and the bambino pressed to her bosom. You would 
have said, I think, that Raphael had found his match 
in common chance. I was coming in, one summer 
night, from a long walk in the country, when I met 
this apparition at the city gate. The woman held out 
her hand. I hardly knew whether to say, "What do 
you want?" or to fall down and worship. She asked 
for a little money. I saw that she was beautiful and 
pale; she might have stepped out of the stable of 
Bethlehem! I gave her money and helped her on her 
way into the town. I had guessed her story. She, 
too, was a maiden mother, and she had been turned 
out into the world in her shame. I felt in all my 
pulses that here was my subject marvellously realised. 
I felt like one of the old monkish artists who had had 
a vision. I rescued the poor creatures, cherished them, 
watched them as I would have done some precious 
work of art, some lovely fragment of fresco discovered 
in a mouldering cloister. In a month — as if to deepen 
and sanctify the sadness and sweetness of it all — the 
poor little child died. When she felt that he was 
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going, she held him up to me for ten minutes, and I 
made that sketch. You saw a feverish haste in it, I 
suppose; I wanted to spare the poor little mortal the 
pain of his position. After that, I doubly valued the 
mother. She is the simplest, sweetest, most natural 
creature that ever bloomed in this brave old land of 
Italy. She lives in the memory of her child, in her 
gratitude for the scanty kindness I have been able to 
show her, and in her simple religion! She is not even 
conscious of her beauty; my admiration has never 
made her vain. Heaven knows that I have made no 
secret of it You must have observed the singular 
transparency of her expression, the lovely modesty of 
her glance. And was there ever such a truly virginal 
brow, 'such a natural classic elegance in the wave of 
the hair and the arch of the forehead? I have studied 
her; I may say I know her. I have absorbed her little 
by little; my mind is stamped and imbued, and I have 
determined now to clinch the impression; I shall at 
last invite her to sit for me!" 

"'At last — at last'?" I repeated, in much amaze- 
ment. "Do you mean that she has never done 
so yet?" 

"I have not really had — a — a sitting," said Theo- 
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bald, speaking very slowly. "I have taken notes, you 
know; I have got my grand fundamental impression. 
That's the great thing! But I have not actually had 
her as a model, posed and draped and lighted, before 
my easel. ,, 

What had become for the moment of my per- 
ception and my tact I am at a loss to say; in their 
absence, I was unable to repress a headlong exclama- 
tion. I was destined to regret it. We had stopped 
at a turning, beneath a lamp. "My poor friend," I 
exclaimed, laying my hand on his shoulder, "you 
have dawdled I She's an old, old woman — for a 
Madonna!" 

It was as if I had brutally struck him; I shall 
never forget the long, slow, almost ghastly look of 
pain with which he answered me. 

"Dawdled? — old, old?" he stammered. "Are you 
joking?" 

"Why, my dear fellow, I suppose you don't take 
her for a woman of twenty?" 

He drew a long breath and leaned against a 
house, looking at me with questioning, protesting, re- 
proachful eyes. At last, starting forward, and grasping 

my arm — "Answer me solemnly: does she seem to 
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you truly old?* Is she wrinkled, is she faded, am I 
blind?" 

Then at last I understood the immensity of his 

*"^ * \ 

illusion; how, one by one, the noiseless years had 
ebbed away and left him brooding in charmed in- 
action, for ever preparing for a work for ever deferred. 
It seemed to me almost a kindness now to tell him 
the plain truth. "I should be sorry to say you arc 
blind," I answered, "but I think you are deceived. 
You have lost time in effortless contemplation. Your 
friend was once young and fresh and virginal; but, I 
protest, that was some years ago. Still, she has dt 
beaux restes. By all means make her sit for you!" I 
broke down; his face was too horribly reproachful. 

He took off his hat and stood passing his hand- 
kerchief mechanically over his forehead. "De beaux 
res/cs? I thank you lor sparing me the plain English. 
1 must make* up my Madmma out of de beaux restes I 
What a masti'ipicrr rJir will 1>c! Old — old! Old — 
old!" he mm mntrd. 

"Nrvrr mind lin nyr" I mod. revolted at what I 
had tlnnr, "tirvn mind mv impression of her! You 
liavr ymii iiiriimir, V"m nnir*. your genius. Finish 
yoiu piiimr in n iimiiih. I pn»ni»unrc it beforehand 
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a masterpiece, and I hereby offer you for it any sum 
you may choose to ask." 

He stared, but he seemed scarcely to understand 
me. "Old — old!" he kept stupidly repeating. "If 
she is old, what am I? -I L her beau ty has faded, 
where — where is my stre ngflt? Has life been a 
dream? Have I worshipped too long — have I loved 
too well?" The charm, in truth, was broken. That 
the chord of illusion should have snapped at my light 
accidental touch showed how it had been weakened 
by excessive tension. The poor fellow's sense of 
wasted time, of vanished opportunity, seemed to roll 
in upon his soul in waves of darkness. He suddenly 
dropped his head and burst into tears. 

I led him homeward with all possible tenderness, 
but I attempted neither to check his grief, to restore 
his equanimity, nor to unsay the hard truth. When 
we reached my hotel I tried to induce him to come 
in. "We will drink a glass of wine," I said, smiling, 
"to the completion of the Madonna." 

With a violent effort he held up his head, mused 
for a moment with a formidably sombre frown, and 
then giving me his hand, "I will finish it," he cried, 
"in a month! No, in a fortnight! After all, I have it 
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here/" And he tapped his forehead. "Of course 
she's old! She can afford to have it said of her — a 
woman who has made twenty years pass like a 
twelvemonth! Old — old! Why, sir, she shall be 
eternal !" 

I wished to see him safely to his own door, but 
he waved me back and walked away with an air of 
resolution, whistling and swinging his cane. I waited 
a moment, and then followed him at a distance, and 
saw him proceed to cross the Santa Trinita Bridge. 
When he reached the middle, he suddenly paused, as 
if his strength had deserted him, and leaned upon the 
parapet gazing over into the river. I was careful to 
keep him in sight; I confess that I passed ten very 
nervous minutes. He recovered himself at last, and 
went his way, slowly and with hanging head. 
^ That I had really startled poor Theobald into a 
bolder use of his long-garnered stores of knowledge 
and taste, into the vulgar effort and hazard of pro- 
duction, seemed at first reason enough for his con- 
tinued silence, and absence; but as day followed day 
without his either calling or sending me a line, and 
without my meeting him in his customary haunts, in 
the galleries, in the chapel at San Lorenzo, or strolling 
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between the Arno-side and the great hedge-screen of 
verdure which, along the drive of the Cascine, throws 
the fair occupants of barouche and phaeton into such 
becoming relief — as for more than a week I got 
neither tidings nor sight of him, I began to fear that I 
had fatally offended him, and that, instead of giving a 
wholesome impetus to his talent, I had brutally 
paralysed it. I had a wretched suspicion that I had 
made him ill. My stay at Florence was drawing to a 
close, and it was important that, before resuming my 
journey, I should assure myself of the truth. Theo- 
bald, to the last, had kept his lodging a mystery, and 
I was altogether at a loss where to look for him. The 
simplest course was to make inquiry of the beauty of 
the Mercato Vecchio, and I confess that unsatisfied 
curiosity as to the lady herself counselled it as well.- 
Perhaps I had done her injustice, and she was as im- 
mortally fresh and fair as he conceived her. I was, at 
any rate, anxious to behold once more the ripe 
enchantress who had made twenty years pass as a 
twelvemonth. I repaired accordingly, one morning, to 
her abode, climbed the interminable staircase, and 
reached her door. It stood ajar, and as I hesitated 
whether to enter, a little serving-maid came clattering 
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out with an empty kettle, as if she had just performed 
some savoury errand. The inner door, too, was open; 
so I crossed the little vestibule and entered the room 
in which I had formerly been received. It had not its 
evening aspect. The table, or one end of it, was 
spread for a late breakfast, and before it sat a gentle-, 
man — an individual, at least, of the male sex — doing 
execution upon a beefsteak and onions, and a bottle 
of wine. At his elbow, in friendly proximity, was 
placed the lady of the house. Her attitude, as I 
^n/ entered, was not that of an enchantress. With one 
y hand she held in her lap a plate of smoking mac- 

caroni; with the other she had lifted high in air one 
of the pendulous filaments of this succulent compound, 
and was in the act of slipping it gently down her 
v'throat. On the uncovered end of the table, facing 
her companion, were ranged half a dozen small 
statuettes, of some snuff-coloured substance resembling 
terra-cotta. He, brandishing his knife with ardour^ 
was apparently descanting on their merits. 

Evidently I darkened the door. My hostess dropped 
her maccaroni — into her mouth, and rose hastily with 
a harsh exclamation and a flushed face. I imme- 
diately perceived that the Signora Serafina's secret was 
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even better worth knowing than I had supposed, and 
that the way to learn it was to take it for granted. I 
summoned my best Italian, I smiled and bowed and 
apologised for my intrusion; and in a moment, 
whether or no I had dispelled the lady's irritation, I 
had at least stimulated her prudence. I was wel- 
come, she said; I must take a seat. This was another 
friend of hers — also an artist, she declared with a 
smile which was almost amiable. Her companion 
wiped his moustache and bowed with great civility. I 
saw at a glance that he was equal to the situation. 
He was presumably the author of the statuettes on 
the table, and he knew a money-spending forestiere 
when he saw one. He was a small, wiry man, with a 
clever, impudent, tossed-up nose, a sharp little black 
eye, and waxed ends to his moustache. On the side 
of his head he wore jauntily a little crimson velvet 
smoking-cap, and I observed that his feet were 
encased in brilliant slippers. On Serafina's remarking 
with dignity that I was the friend of Mr. Theobald, 
he broke out into that fantastic French of which 
certain Italians are so insistently lavish, and declared 
with fervour that Mr. Theobald was a magnificent 
genius. 
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"I am sure I don't know," I answered with a shrug, 
"If you are in a position to affirm it, you have the 
advantage of me. I have seen nothing from his hand 
- but the bambino yonder, which certainly is fine." 

He declared that the bambino was a masterpiece, 
a pure Correggio. It was only a pity, he added with 
a knowing laugh, that the sketch had not been made 
on some good bit of honeycombed old panel. The 
stately Serafina hereupon protested that Mr. Theobald 
was the soul of honour, and that he would never lend 
himself to a deceit. "I am not a judge of genius," 
she said, "and I know nothing of pictures. I am but 
a poor simple widow; but I know that the Signor 
Teobaldo has the heart of an angel and the virtue of 
a saint. He is my benefactor," she added senten- 
tiously. The after-glow of the somewhat sinister flush 
with which she had greeted me still lingered in her 
cheek, and perhaps did not favour her beauty; I could 
^not but fancy it a wise custom of Theobald's to visit 
/ her only by candle-light. She was coarse, and hef 
poor adorer was a poet. 

"I have the greatest esteem for him," I said; "h 
is for this reason that I have been uneasy at not 
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ing him for ten days. Have you seen him? Is he 
perhaps ill?" 

"111! Heaven forbid !" cried Serafina, with genuine 
vehemence. 

Her companion uttered a rapid expletive, and 
reproached her with not having been to see him. She 
hesitated a moment; then she simpered the least bit 
and bridled. "He comes to see me — without reproach! 
But it would not be the same for me to go to him, 
though, indeed, you may almost call him a man of 
holy life/' 

"He has the greatest admiration for you," I said. 
"He would have been honoured by your visit." 

She looked at me a moment sharply. "More ad- 
miration than you. Admit that!" Of course I pro- 
tested with all the eloquence at my command, and 
my mysterious hostess then confessed that she had 
taken no fancy to me on my former visit, and that, 
Theobald not having returned, she believed I had 
poisoned his mind against her. "It would be no 
kindness to the poor gentleman, I can tell you that," 
she said. "He has come to see me every evening for 
years. It's a long friendship! No one knows him as 
well as L" 
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"I don't pretend to know him, or to understand 
him," I said. "He's a mystery! Nevertheless, he 
seems to me a little — " And I touched my forehead 
and waved my hand in the air. 

Serafina glanced at her companion a moment, as if 
for inspiration. He contented himself with shrugging 
his shoulders, as he filled his glass again. The 
padrona hereupon gave me a more softly insinuating 
smile than would have seemed likely to bloom on so 
candid a brow. "It's for that that I love himl" she 
said. "The world has so little kindness for such 
persons. It laughs at them, and despises them, and 
cheats them. He is too good for this wicked life! 
It's his fancy that he finds a little Paradise up here in 
my poor apartment. If he thinks so, how can I help 
it? He has a strange belief — really, I ought to be 
ashamed to tell you — that I resemble the Blessed 
Virgin: Heaven forgive me! *J let him think what he 
pleases, so long as it makes him happy. He was very 
kind to me once, and I am not one that forgets a 
favour. So I receive him every evening civilly, and 
ask after his health, and let him look at me on this 
side and that! For that matter, I may say it without 
vanity, I was worth looking at once! And he's not 
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always amusing, poor man! He sits sometimes for an 
hour without speaking a word, or else he talks away, 
without stopping, on art and nature, and beauty and 
duty, and fifty fine things that are all so much Latin 
to me. I beg you to understand that he has never 
said a word to me that I mightn't decently listen to. I 
He may be a little cracked, but he's one of the blessed ■ 
saints." 

"Eh!" cried the man, "the blessed saints were all 
a little cracked!" 

Serafina, I fancied, left part of her story untold; 
but she told enough of it to make poor Theobald's 
own statement seem intensely pathetic in its exalted 
simplicity. "It's a strange fortune, certainly," she went 
on, "to have such a friend as this dear man — a friend 
who is less than a lover and more than a friend." I 
glanced at her companion, who preserved an impene- 
trable smile, twisted the end of his moustache, and 
disposed of a copious mouthful. Was he less than a 
lover? "But what will you have?" Serafina pursued. 
^In this hard world one must not ask too many ques- 
tions; one must take what comes and keep what one 
gets. I have kept my good friend for twenty years, 
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and I do hope that, at this time of day, signore, you 
have not come to turn him against me!" 

I assured her that I had no such design, and that 
I should vastly regret disturbing Mr. Theobald's habits 
or convictions. On the contrary, I was alarmed about 
him, and I should immediately go in search of him. 
She gave me his address and a florid account of her 
sufferings at his non-appearance. She had not been 
to him, for various reasons; chiefly because she was 
afraid of displeasing him, as he had always made 
such a mystery of his home. "You might have sent 
this gentleman!" I ventured to suggest 

"Ah," cried the gentleman, "he admires the Sig- 
nora Serafina, but he wouldn't admire me." And theny 
confidentially, with his finger on his nose, "He's a 
purist!" 

I was about to withdraw, after having promised that 
I would inform the Signora Serafina of my friend's 
condition, when her companion, who had risen from 
table and girded his loins apparently for the onsets 
grasped me gently by the arm, and led me before 
the row of statuettes. "I perceive by your conver- 
sation, signore, that you are a patron of the arts. 
Allow me to request your honourable attention for 
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these modest products of my own ingenuity. They 
are brand-new, fresh from my atelier, and have never 
been exhibited in public. I have brought them here 
to receive the verdict of this dear lady, who is a good 
critic, for all she may pretend to the contrary. I am 
the inventor of this peculiar style of statuette — of 
subject, manner, material, everything. Touch them, 
I pray you; handle them freely — you needn't fear. 
Delicate as they look, it is impossible they should 
break! My various creations have met with great 
success. They are especially admired by Americans. 
I have sent them all over Europe — to London, Paris, 
Vienna! You may have observed some little speci- 
mens in Paris, on the Boulevard, in a shop of which 
they constitute the specialty. There is always a crowd 
about the window. They form a very pleasing orna- 
ment for the mantelshelf of a gay young bachelor, for 
the boudoir of a pretty woman. You couldn't make a 
prettier present to a person with whom you wished to 
exchange a harmless joke. It is not classic art, signore 
of course; but, between ourselves, isn't classic art some 
times rather a bore? Caricature, burlesque, la charge, 
as the French say, has hitherto been confined to paper, 
to the pen and pencil. Now, it has been my inspira- 
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tion to introduce it into statuary. For this purpose I 
have invented a peculiar plastic compound which you 
will permit me not to divulge. That's my secret, 
signore! It's as light, you perceive, as cork, and yet 
as firm as alabaster! I frankly confess that I really 
pride myself as much on this little stroke of chemical 
ingenuity as upon the other element of novelty in my 
creations — my types. What do you say to my types, 
signore? The idea is bold; does it strike you as 
happy? Cats and monkeys — monkeys and cats — all 
human life is there! Human life, of course, I mean, 
viewed with the eye of the satirist! To combine 
sculpture and satire, signore, has been my unprece- 
dented ambition. I flatter myself that I have not 
egregiously failed." 

As this jaunty Juvenal of the chimney-piece de- 
livered himself of his persuasive allocution, he took 
up his little groups successively from the table, held 
them aloft, turned them about, rapped them with 
his knuckles, and gazed at them lovingly, with his 
head on one side. They consisted each of a cat and 
a monkey, fantastically draped, in some preposter- 
ously sentimental conjunction. They exhibited a 
certain sameness of motive, and illustrated chiefly' 
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the different phases of what, in delicate terms, may- 
be called gallantry and coquetry; but they were 
strikingly clever and expressive, and were at once 
very perfect cats and monkeys and very natural men 
and women. I confess, however, that they failed to 
amuse me. I was doubtless not in a mood to enjoy 
them, for they seemed to me peculiarly cynical and <-.<£**' 
vulgar. Their imitative felicity was revolting. As I ^ 
looked askance at the complacent little artist, brand- 
ishing them between finger and thumb and caressing 
them with an amorous eye, he seemed to me himself 
little more than an exceptionally intelligent ape. I 
mustered an admiring grin, however, and he blew 
another blast. "My figures are studied from life!' — 
I have a little menagerie of monkeys whose frolics 
I contemplate by the hour. As for the cats, one has 
only to look out of one's back window! Since I have 
begun to examine these expressive little brutes, I 
have made many profound observations. Speaking, 
signore, to a man of imagination, I may say that my 
little designs are not without a philosophy of their 
own. Truly, I don't know whether the cats and 
monkeys imitate us, or whether it's we who imitate 
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them." I congratulated him on his philosophy, and 
he resumed: "You will do me the honour to admit 
that I have handled my subjects with delicacy. Eh, 
it was needed, signore! I have been free, but not 
too free — eh? Just a hint, you know! You may see 
as much or as little as you please. These little 
groups, however, are no measure of my invention. 
If you will favour me with a call at my studio, I think 
that you will admit that my combinations are really 
infinite. I likewise execute figures to command. You 
have perhaps some little motive — the fruit of your 
philosophy of life, signore — which you would like to 
have interpreted. I can promise to work it up to 
your satisfaction; it shall be as malicious as you 
please! Allow me to present you with my card, and 
to remind you that my prices are moderate. Only 
sixty francs for a little group like that. My statuettes 
are as durable as bronze — are perennius, signore — and, 
between ourselves, I think they are more amusing ! w 

As I pocketed his card, I glanced at Madonna 
Serafina, wondering whether she had an eye for con- 
trasts. She had picked up one of the little couples 
and was tenderly dusting it with a feather broom. 

What I had just seen and heard had so deepened 
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my compassionate interest in my deluded friend that 
I took a summary leave, making my way directly to 
the house designated by this remarkable woman. It 
was in an obscure corner of the opposite side of the 
town, and presented a sombre and squalid appearance. 
An old woman in the doorway, on my inquiring for 
Theobald, ushered me in with a mumbled blessing 
and an expression of relief at the poor gentleman hav- 
ing a friend. His lodging seemed to consist of a 
single room at the top of the house. On getting no 
answer to my knock, I opened the door, supposing 
that he was absent; so that it gave me a certain shock 
to find him sitting there helpless and dumb. He was 
seated near the single window, facing an easel which 
supported a large canvas. On my entering, he looked 
up at me blankly, without changing his position, which 
was that of absolute lassitude and dejection, his arms 
loosely folded, his legs stretched before him, his head 
hanging on his breast. Advancing into the room, I 
perceived that his face vividly corresponded with his 
attitude. He was pale, haggard, and unshaven, and 
his dull and sunken eye gazed at me without a spark 
of recognition. I had been afraid that he would greet 

me with fierce reproaches, as the cruelly officious patron 
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who had turned his contentment to bitterness, and I 
was relieved to find that my appearance awakened no 
visible resentment "Don't you know me?" I asked, 
as I put out my hand. "Have you already forgotten 
me?" 

He made no response, kept his position stupidly, 
and left me staring about the room. It spoke most 
plaintively for itself. Shabby, sordid, naked, it con- 
tained, beyond the wretched bed, but the scantiest 
provision for personal comfort. It was bedroom at 
once and studio — a grim ghost of a studio. A few 
dusty casts and prints on the walls, three or four 
old canvases turned face inward, and a rusty-looking 
colour-box formed, with the easel at the window, the 
sum of its appurtenances. The place savoured hop* 
ribly of poverty. Its only wealth was the picture on 
the easel, presumably the famous Madonna. Averted 
as this was from the door, I was unable to see its 
face; but at last, sickened by the vacant misery of 
the spot, I passed behind Theobald, eagerly and 
tenderly. I can hardly say that I was surprised at 
what I found — a canvas that was a mere dead blank, 
cracked and discoloured by time. This was his inv 
mortal work! Though not surprised, I confess I 
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as powerfully moved, and I think that for five 
inutes I could not have trusted myself to speak* 
t last, my silent nearness affected him; he stirred 
id turned, and then rose and looked at me with a 
wly kindling eye. I murmured some kind, in- 
fective nothings about his being ill and needing 
Ivice and care, but he seemed absorbed in the 
fort to recall distinctly what had last passed be- 
reen us. "You were right," he said with a pitiful 
aile, v"I am a dawdler j I am a failure! I shall 
^nothing jnore^ in this world. You opened my 
es; and, though the truth is bitter, I bear you 
> grudge. Amen! I have been sitting here for a 
*ek, face to face with the truth, with the past, 
!th my weakness and poverty and nullity. I shall 
jver touch a brush! I believe I have neither eaten 
>r slept. Look at that canvas!" he went on, as I 
lieved my emotion in an urgent request that he 
Duld come home with me and dine. "That was to 
ive contained my masterpiece! Isn't it a promising 
undation? The elements of it are all here" And r 
: tapped his forehead with that mystic confidence 
lich had marked the gesture before. "If I could 
ly transpose them into some brain that has the 
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hand, the will! Since I have been sitting here taking 
stock of my intellects, I have come to believe that I 
have the material for a hundred masterpieces. But 
my hand is paralysed now, and they will never be 
painted. I never began! I waited and waited to be 
worthier to begin, and wasted my life in preparation. 
While I fancied my creation was growing, it was 
dying. I have taken it all too hard! Michel Angelo 
didn't, when he went at the Lorenzo! He did his 
best at a venture, and his venture is immortal. Thaft 
mine!" And he pointed with a gesture I shall never 
forget at the empty canvas. "I suppose we are a 
genus by ourselves in the providential scheme — we 
talents that can't act, that can't do nor dare! We 
take it out in talk, in plans and promises, in study, 
in visions! But our visions, let me tell you," he 
cried, with a toss of his head, "have a way of being 
brilliant, and a man has not lived in vain who has 
seen the things I have seen! Of course you will not 
believe in them when that bit of worm-eaten cloth is. 
all I have to show for them; but to convince you, to 
enchant and astound the world, I need only the hand 
of Raphael. His brain I already have. A pity, you 
will say, that I haven't his modesty! Ah, let me 
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boast and babble now; it's all I have left! I am the / / 
half of a genius! Where in the wide world is my 
other half? Lodged perhaps in the vulgar soul, the 
cunning, ready fingers of some dull copyist or some 
trivial artisan who turns out by the dozen his easy 
prodigies of touch! But it's not for me to sneer at 
him; he at least does something. He's not a dawdler! 
Well for me if I had been vulgar and clever and 
reckless, if I could have shut my eyes and taken my! 
leap." 

What to say to the poor fellow, what to do for 
him, seemed hard to determine; I chiefly felt that I 
must break the spell of his present inaction, and 
remove him from the haunted atmosphere of the little 
room it was such a cruel irony to call a studio. I 
cannot say I persuaded him to come out with me; he 
simply suffered himself to be led, and when we began 
to walk in the open air I was able to appreciate his 
pitifully weakened condition. Nevertheless, he seemed 
in a certain way to revive, and murmured at last that 
he should like to go to the Pitti Gallery. I shall^ 
never forget our melancholy stroll through those 
gorgeous halls, every picture on whose walls seemed, 
even to my own sympathetic vision, to glow with a 
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sort of insolent renewal of strength and lustre. The 

eyes and lips of the great portraits appeared to smile 

in ineffable scorn of the dejected pretender who had 

dreamed of competing with their triumphant authors; 

^ the celestial candour, even, of the Madonna of the: 

Chair, as we paused in perfect silence before her t 

was tinged with the sinister irony of the women of 

Leonardo. Perfect silence indeed marked our whole 

progress — the silence of a deep farewell; for I felt in 

all my pulses, as Theobald, leaning on my arm, 

dragged one heavy foot after the other, that he was 

looking his last. When we came out, he was so 

exhausted that instead of taking him to my hotel to 

dine, I called a carriage and drove him straight to 

his own poor lodging. He had sunk into an extra* 

ordinary lethargy; he lay back in the carriage, witl| 

his eyes closed, as pale as death, his faint breathing 

interrupted at intervals by a sudden gasp, like 4 

smothered sob or a vain attempt to speak. With the 

help of the old woman who had admitted me before,, 

and who emerged from a dark back court, I contrived 

to lead him up the long steep staircase and lay hiro 

on his wretched bed. To her I gave him in charge, 

while I prepared in all haste to seek a physician. 
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But she followed me out of the room with a pitiful 
clasping of her hands. 

"Poor, dear, blessed gentleman ," she murmured; 
"is he dying?" 

"Possibly. How long has he been thus?" 

"Since a certain night he passed ten days ago* 
I came up in the rnorning to make his poor bed, and 
found him sitting up in his clothes before that great 
canvas he keeps there. Poor, dear, strange man, he. 
says his prayers to it ! He had not been to bed, nor 
since then, properly! What has happened to him? 
Has he found out about the Serafina?" she whispered 
with a glittering eye and a toothless grin. 

"ftove at least that one old woman can be faith- 
ful," I said, "and watch him well till I come back." 
My return was delayed, through the absence of the 
English physician, who was away on a round of visits 
and whom I vainly pursued from house to house be* 
fore I overtook him. I brought him to Theobald's 
bedside none too soon. A violent fever had seized 
our patient, and the case was evidently grave. A 
couple of hours later I knew that he had brain-fever. 
From this moment I was with him constantly; but I 
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am far from wishing to describe his illness. Exces- 
sively painful to witness, it was happily brief. Life 
burned out in delirium. One night in particular that 
I passed at his pillow, listening to his wild snatches of 
regret, of aspiration, of rapture and awe at the phan- 
tasmal pictures with which his brain seemed to swarm, 
comes back to my memory now like some stray page 
from a lost masterpiece of tragedy. Before a week 
was over we had buried him in the little Protestant 
cemetery on the way to Fiesole. The Signora Sera- 
fina, whom I had caused to be informed of his illness, 
had come in person, I was told, to inquire about its 
progress; but she was absent from his funeral, which 
was attended by but a scanty concourse of mourners. 
Half a dozen old Florentine sojourners, in spite of the 
prolonged estrangement which had preceded his death, 
had felt the kindly impulse to honour his grave. 
Among them was my friend Mrs. Coventry, whom I 
found, on my departure, waiting in her carriage at the 
gate of the cemetery. 

"Well," she said, relieving at last with a signi- 
ficant smile the solemnity of our immediate greeting, 
"and the great Madonna? Have you seen her, after* 
all?" - "- 
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"I have seen her/' I said; "she is mine — by be- 
[uest. But I shall never show her to you." 

"And why not, pray?" 

"My dear Mrs. Coventry, you would not under- 
tand her!" 

"Upon my word, you are polite." 

"Excuse me; I am sad and vexed and bitter." 
^nd with reprehensible rudeness, I marched away. I 
vas excessively impatient to leave Florence; my friend's 
lark spirit seemed diffused through all things. I had 
)acked my trunk to start for Rome that night, and 
neanwhile, to beguile my unrest, I aimlessly paced the 
treets. Chance led me at last to the church of San 
^orenzo. Remembering poor Theobald's phrase about 
Michael Angelo — "He did his best at a venture" — I 
vent in and turned my steps to the chapel of the 
ombs. Viewing in sadness the sadness of its immortal 
reasures, I fancied, while I stood there, that they 
leeded no ampler commentary than these simple 
irords. As I passed through the church again to leave 
t, a woman, turning away from one of the side-altars, 
net me face to face. The black shawl depending 
irom her head draped picturesquely the handsome 
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visage of Madonna Serafina. She stopped as she re- 
cognised me, and I saw that she wished to speak. 
Her eye was bright, and her ample bosom heaved in 
a way that seemed to portend a certain sharpness of 
reproach. But the expression of my own face, ap- 
parently, drew the sting from her resentment, and she 
addressed me in a tone in which bitterness was tem- 
pered by a sort of dogged resignation. "I know it 
was you, now, that separated us," she said. "It was a 
pity he ever brought you to see mel Of course, you 
couldn't think of me as he did. Weil, the Lord gave 
him, the Lord has taken him. I have just paid for a 
nine days' mass for his soul. And I can tell you this, 
signore — I never deceived him. Who put it into his 
head that I was made to live on holy thoughts and 
fine phrases? It was his own fancy, and it pleased 
him to think so. — Did he suffer much?" she added 
more softly, after a pause. 

"His sufferings were great, but they were short* 
"And did he speak of me?" She had hesitated 
and dropped her eyes; she raised them with her ques- 
tion, and revealed in their sombre stillness a gleam of 
feminine confidence which, for the moment, revived 
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and illumined her beauty. Poor Theobald! What- s 

•ever name he had given his passion, it was still her ^ / 
fine eyes that had charmed him. 

"Be contented, madam," I answered, gravely. 

She dropped her eyes again and was silent. Then 
exhaling a full, rich sigh, as she gathered her shawl 
together — "He was a magnificent genius!" 

I bowed, and we separated. 

Passing through a narrow side-street on my way 
l>ack to my hotel, I perceived above a doorway a sign 
which it seemed to me I had read before. I suddenly 
remembered that it was identical with the superscrip- 
tion of a card that I had carried for an hour in my 
waistcoat-pocket. On the threshold stood the ingeni- 
ous artist whose claims to public favour were thus 
distinctly signalised, smoking a pipe in the evening 
air, and giving the finishing polish with a bit of rag to 
one of his inimitable "combinations." I caught the 
expressive curl of a couple of tails. He recognised 
me, removed his little red cap with a most obsequious 
bow, and motioned me to enter his studio. I returned 
his salute and passed on, vexed with the apparition. 
For a week afterwards, whenever I was seized among 
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the ruins of triumphant Rome with some peculiar 
poignant memory of Theobald's transcendent illusion 
and deplorable failure, I seemed to hear a fantasti 
impertinent murmur, "Cats and monkeys, monkeys an 
cats; all human life is there!" 
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Forty years ago that traditional and anecdotical 
liberty of young American women which is notoriously 
the envy and despair of their foreign sisters, was not 
so firmly established as at the present hour; yet it was 
sufficiently recognised to make it no scandal that so 
pretty a girl as Diana Belfield should start for the 
grand tour of Europe under no more imposing pro- 
tection than that of her cousin and intimate friend> 
Miss Agatha Josling. She had, from the European 
point of view, beauty enough to make her enterprise 
perilous — the beauty foreshadowed in her name, which 
might have been given in prevision of her tall, light 
figure, her nobly poised head weighted with a coronal 
of auburn braids, her frank quick glance, and her 
rapid gliding step. She used often to walk about with 
a big dog, who had the habit of bounding at her side 
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and tossing his head against her outstretched hand; 
and sl>e had, moreover, a trick of carrying her long 
parasol, always folded, for she was not afraid of the 
sunshine, across her shoulder, in the fashion of a sol- 
dier's musket on a march. Thus equipped, she looked 
wonderfully like that charming antique statue of the 
goddess of the chase which we encounter in various 
replicas in half the museums of the world. You half 
expected to see a sandal-shod foot peep out beneath 
her fluttering robe. It was with this tread of the wake- 
ful huntress that she stepped upon the old sailing- 
vessel which was to bear her to foreign lands. Behind 
her, with a great many shawls and satchels, came her 
little kinswoman, with quite another d-marche. Agatha 
Josling was not a beauty, but she was the most 
judicious and most devoted of companions. These 
two persons had been united by the death of Diana's 
mother, when the latter young lady took possession of 
her patrimony. The first use she made of her in- 
heritance was to divide it with Agatha, who had not a 
penny of her own; the next was to purchase a letter 
of credit upon a European banker. The cousins had 
contracted a classical friendship — they had determined 
to be all in all to each other, like the Ladies of 
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Llangollen. Only, though their friendship was ex- 
clusive, their Llangollen was to be comprehensive. 
They would tread the pavements of historic cities and 
wander through the aisles of Gothic cathedrals, wind 
on tinkling mules through mountain gorges and sit 
among dark-eyed peasants on the shores of blue lakes. 
It may seem singular that a beautiful girl with a pretty 
fortune should have been left to seek the supreme 
satisfaction of life in friendship tempered by sight- 
seeing; but Diana herself considered this pastime no 
beggarly alternative. Though she never told it her^ 
self, her biographer may do so; she had had, in vulgar 
parlance, a hundred offers. To say that she had 
declined them is to say too little; they had filled her 
with contempt They had come from honourable and 
amiable men, and it was not her suitors in themselves 
that she contemned; it was simply the idea of marry- 
ing. She found it insupportable; a fact which com- 
pletes her analogy with the mythic divinity to whom J 
have likened her. She was passionately single, fiercely 
virginal; and in the straight-glancing grey eye which 
provoked men to admire, there was a certain silvery 
ray which forbade them to hope. The fabled Diana 

T/te Madonna of the Future, tie, 6 
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took a fancy to a beautiful shepherd, but the real 
one had not yet found, sleeping or waking, her Endy- 
mion. 

Thanks to this defensive eyebeam, the dangerous 
side of our heroine's enterprise was slow to define 
itself; thanks, too, to the exquisite propriety of her 
companion. Agatha Josling had an almost Quakerish 
purity and dignity; a bristling dragon could not have 
been a better safeguard than this glossy, grey-breasted 
dove. Money, too, is a protection, and Diana had 
money enough to purchase privacy. She travelled 
largely, and saw all the churches and pictures, the 
castles and cottages, included in the list which had 
been drawn up by the two friends in evening talks, at 
home, between two wax candles. In the evening they 
used to read aloud to each other from Corintu and 
Childe Harold, and they kept a diary in common, at 
which they "collaborated," like French playwrights, 
and which was studded with quotations from the 
authors I have mentioned. This lasted a year, at the 
end of which they found themselves a trifle weary. A 
snug posting-carriage was a delightful habitation, but 
looking at miles of pictures was very fatiguing to the 
back. Buying souvenirs and trinkets under foreign 
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arcades was a most absorbing occupation; but inns 
were dreadfully apt to be draughty, and bottles of hot 
water, for application to the feet, had a disagreeable 
way of growing lukewarm. For these and other 
reasons our heroines determined to take a winter's 
test, and for this purpose they betook themselves to 
the charming town of Nice, which was then but in the 
infancy of its fame. It was simply one of the hundred 
hamlets of the Riviera — a place where the blue waves 
broke on an almost empty strand and the olive-trees 
sprouted at the doors of the inns. In those days Nice 
was Italian, and the "Promenade des Anglais" existed 
Only in an embryonic form. Exist, however, it did, 
practically, and British invalids, in moderate numbers, 
might have been seen taking the January sunshine 
beneath London umbrellas before the many-twinkling 
Sea. Our young Americans quietly took their place 
in this harmless society. They drove along the coast, 
through the strange, dark, huddled fishing-villages, and 
they rode on donkeys among the bosky hills. They 
painted in water-colours and hired a piano; they sub- 
scribed to the circulating library, and took lessons in 
the language of Silvio Pellico from an old lady with 
very fine eyes, who wore an enormous brooch of 
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cracked malachite, and gave herself oat as the widow 
of a Roman exile. 

They used to go and sit by the sea, each provided 
with a volume from the circulating library; but the; 
never did much with their books. The sunshine made 
the page too dazzling, and the people who strolled up 
and down before them were more entertaining than 
the ladies and gentlemen in the novels. They looked 
at them constantly from under their umbrellas; they 
learned to know them all by sight Many of their 
fellow-visitors were invalids — mild, slow-moving con- 
sumptives. But for the fact that women enjoy the 
exercise of pity, I should have said that these pale 
promenaders were a saddening spectacle. In several 
of them, however, our friends took a personal interest; 
they watched them from day to day; they noticed 
their changing colour; they had their ideas about who 
was getting better and who was getting worse. They 
did little, however, in the way of making acquaintances 
— partly because pulmonary sufferers are no great 
talkers, and partly because this was also Diana's dis- 
position. She said to her friend that they had not 
come to Europe to pay morning-calls; they had left 
their best bonnets and card-cases behind them. At 
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the bottom of her reserve was the apprehension that 
she should be u admired;" which was not fatuity, but 
simply an induction from an embarrassing experience. 
She had seen in Europe, for the first time, certain 
horrid men — polished adventurers with offensive looks 
and mercenary thoughts; and she had a wholesome 
fear that one of these gentlemen might approach her 
through some accidental breach in her reserve. Agatha 
Josling, who had neither in reminiscence nor in pros- 
pect the same reasons for turning her graceful back, 
would have been glad to extend the circle of their 
acquaintance, and would even have consented to put 
on her best bonnet for the purpose. But she had to 
content herself with an occasional murmur of small- 
talk, on a bench before the sea, with two or three 
English ladies of the botanising class; jovial little 
spinsters who wore stout boots, gauntlets, and "uglies," 
and in pursuit of wayside flowers scrambled into places 
where the first-mentioned articles were uncompromis- 
ingly visible. For the rest, Agatha contented herself 
with spinning suppositions about the people she never 
spoke to. She framed a great deal of hypothetic 
gossip, invented theories and explanations — generally 
of the most charitable quality. Her companion took 
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no part in these harmless devisings, except to listen 
to them with an indolent smile. She seldom honoured 
her fellow-mortals with finding apologies for them, and 
if they wished her to read their history they must write 
it out in the largest letters. 

There was one person at Nice upon whose bio- 
graphy, if it had been laid before her in this fashion, 
she probably would have bestowed a certain amount 
of attention. Agatha had noticed the gentleman first; 
or Agatha, at least, had first spoken of him. He was 
young and he looked interesting; Agatha had hv 
dulged in a good deal of wondering as to whether or 
no he belonged to the invalid category. She pre* 
ferred to believe that one of his lungs was "affected;" 
it certainly made him more interesting. He used to 
stroll about by himself and sit for a long time in the 
sun, with a book peeping out of his pocket This 
book he never opened; he was always staring at the 
sea. I say always, but my phrase demands an im- 
mediate modification; he looked at the sea whenever 
he was not looking at Diana Belfield. He was tall 
and fair, slight, and, as Agatha Josling said, aristocratic- 
looking. He dressed with a certain careless elegance 
which Agatha deemed picturesque; she declared one 
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day that he reminded her of a love-sick prince; She 
learned eventually from one of the botanising spinsters 
that he was not a prince, that he was simply an 
English gentleman, Mr. Reginald Longstaff. There re* 
mained the possibility that he was love-sick; but this 
point could not be so easily settled. Agatha's in- 
formant had assured her, however > that if they were 
not princes, the Longstaffs, who came from a part of 
the country in which she had visited, and owned 
great estates there, had a pedigree which many princes, 
might envy. It was one of the oldest and the best of 
English names; they were one of the innumerable un- 
titled country families who held their heads as high 
as the highest This poor Mr. Longstaff was a beauti- 
ful specimen of a young English gentleman; he looked 
so gentle, yet so brave; so modest, yet so cultivated! 
The ladies spoke of him habitually as "poor" Mr. 
Longstaff, for they now took for granted that there 
was something the matter with him. At last Agatha 
Josling discovered what it was and made a solemn 
proclamation of the same. The matter with poor Mr. 
Longstaff was simply that he was in love with Diana! 
It was certainly natural to suppose he was in love 
with some one, and, as Agatha said, it could not pos- 
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sibly be with herself. Mr. Longstaff was pale and 
slightly dishevelled; he never spoke to any one; he 
was evidently pre-occupied, and his mild, candid face 
was a sufficient proof that the weight on his heart was 
not a bad conscience. What could it be, then, but 
an unrequited passion? It was, however, equally per- 
tinent to inquire why Mr. Longstaff took no steps to 
bring about a requital. 

"Why in the world does he not ask to be intro- 
duced to you?" Agatha Josling demanded of her com- 
panion. 

Diana replied, quite without eagerness, that it was 
plainly because he had nothing to say to her; and 
she declared with a trifle more emphasis, that she was 
incapable of proposing to him a topic of conversa- 
tion. She added that she thought they had gossipped 
enough about the poor man, and that if by any chance 
he should have the bad taste to speak to them, she 
would certainly go away and leave him alone with 
Miss Josling. It is true, however, that at an earlier 
period, she had let fall the remark that he was quite 
the most "distinguished" person at Nice; and after- 
wards, though she was never the first to allude to. 
him, she had more than once let her companion 
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pursue the theme for some time without reminding 
her of its futility. The one person to whom Mr. 
Longstaff was observed to speak was an elderly man 
of foreign aspect who approached him occasionally 
in the most deferential manner, and whom Agatha 
Josling supposed to be his servant. This individual 
was apparently an Italian; he had an obsequious at- 
titude, a pair of grizzled whiskers, an insinuating 
smile. He seemed to come to Mr. Longstaff for orders; 
presently he went away to execute them, and Agatha 
noticed that on retiring he always managed to pass 
in front of her companion, on whom he fixed his 
respectful but penetrating gaze. "He knows the secret," 
she always said, with gentle jocoseness; "he knows 
what is the matter with his master and he wants to 
see whether he approves of you. Old servants never 
want their masters to marry, and I think this worthy 
man is rather afraid of you. At any rate, the way he 
stares at you tells the whole story." 

"Every one stares at me!" said Diana, wearily. 
"A cat may look at a king." 

As the weeks went by, Agatha Josling quite made 
up her mind that Mr. Longstaffs complaint was pul- 
monary. The poor young man's invalid character was 
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now quite apparent; he could hardly hold up his 
head or drag one foot after the other; his servant 
was always near him to give him an arm or to hand 
him an extra overcoat No one indeed knew with cer- 
tainty that he was consumptive; but Agatha agreed 
with the lady who had given the information about 
his pedigree, that this fact was in itself extremely 
suspicious; for, as the little Englishwoman forcibly 
remarked, unless he were ill, why should he make 
such a mystery of it? Consumption declaring itself in 
a young man of family and fortune was particularly 
sad; such people often had diplomatic reasons for 
pretending to enjoy excellent health. It kept the 
legacy-hunters, and the hungry next-of-kin from wor- 
rying them to death. Agatha observed that this poor 
gentleman's last hours seemed likely to be only too 
lonely. She felt very much like offering to nurse him; 
for, being no relation, he could not accuse her of 
mercenary motives. From time to time he got up 
from the bench where he habitually sat, and strolled 
slowly past the two friends. Every time that he came 
near them Agatha had a singular feeling — a convic- 
tion that now he was really going to speak to them. 
He would speak with the gravest courtesy — she could 
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not fancy him speaking otherwise. He began, at a 
distance, by fixing his grave, soft eyes on Diana, and 
as he advanced you would have said that he was 
coming straight up to her with some tremulous com- 
pliment But as he drew nearer, his intentness seemed 
to falter; he strolled more slowly, he looked away at 
the sea, and he passed in front of her without having 
the courage to let his eyes rest upon her. Then he 
passed back again in the same fashion, sank down 
upon his bench, fatigued apparently by his aimless 
stroll, and fell into a melancholy reverie. To enumerate 
these accidents is to attribute to his behaviour a cer- 
tain aggressiveness which it was far from possessing; 
there was something scrupulous and subdued in his 
manner which made it perfectly discreet, and it may 
be affirmed that not a single idler on the sunny shore 
suspected his speechless "attentions." 

"I wonder why it doesn't annoy us more that he 
should look at us so much," said Agatha Josling, one 
day. 

"That who should look at us?" asked Diana, not 
at all affectedly. 

Agatha fixed her eyes for a moment on her friend, 
and then said gently — 
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"Mr. Longstaff. Now, don't say, 'Who is Mr. 
Longstaff? ,w she added. 

"I have yet to learn, really," said Diana, "that the 
person you appear to mean does look at us. I hire 
never caught him in the act" 

"That is because whenever you turn your eyes 
towards him he looks away. He is afraid to meet 
them. But I see him." 

These words were exchanged one day as the two 
friends sat as usual before the twinkling sea; and, 
beyond them, as usual, lounged Reginald LongstafL 
Diana bent her head faintly forward and glanced to- 
wards him. He was looking full at her and their eyes 
met, apparently for the first time. Diana dropped 
her own upon her book again, and then, after a 
silence of some moments, "It does annoy me," she 
said. Presently she added that she would go home 
and write a letter, and, though she had never taken a 
step in Europe without having Agatha by her side, 
Miss Josling now allowed her to depart unattended. 
"You won't mind going alone?" Agatha had asked. 
"It is but three minutes, you know." 

Diana replied that she preferred to go alone, and 
she moved away, with her parasol over her shoulder. 
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Agatha Josling had a particular reason for this 
variation from their maidenly custom. She felt a 
sudden conviction that if she were left alone, Mr. 
Longstaff would come and speak to her and say some- 
thing very important, and she accommodated herself 
to this conviction without the sense of doing anything 
immodest There was something solemn about it; it 
was a sort of presentiment; but it did not frighten 
her; it only made her feel very kind and appreciative. 
It is true that when at the end of ten minutes (they 
had seemed rather long), she saw the young man 
rise from his seat and slowly come towards her, she 
was conscious of a certain trepidation. Mr. Long- 
staff drew near; at last, he was close to her; he 
stopped and stood looking at her. She had averted 
her head, so as not to appear to expect him; but 
now she looked round again, and he very gravely 
lifted his hat. 

"May I take the liberty of sitting down?" he 
asked. 

Agatha bowed in silence, and, to make room for 
him, moved a certain blue shawl of Diana's, which was 
lying on the bench. He slowly sank into the place and 
then said very gently — 
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"I have ventured to speak to you, because I have 
something particular to say." His voice trembled and 
he was extremely pale. His eyes, which Agatha 
thought very handsome, had a remarkable expres- 
sion. 

"I am afraid you are ill/' she said, with great 
kindness. "I have often noticed you and pitied you." 

"I thought you did, a little," the young man an* 
swered. "That is why I made up my mind to speak 
to you." 

"You are getting worse," said Agatha, softly. 

"Yes, I am getting worse; I am dying. I am 
perfectly conscious of it; I have no illusions. I am 
weaker every day; I shall last but a few weeks." 
This was said very simply; sadly, but not lugubri- 
ously. 

But Agatha felt almost awe-stricken; there stirred 
in her heart a delicate sense of sisterhood with this 
beautiful young man who sat there and talked so sub- 
missively of death. 

"Can nothing be done?" she said. 

He shook his head and smiled a little. "Nothing 
but to try and get what pleasure I can from this little 
remnant of life." 
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Though he smiled she felt that he was very seri- 
>us; that he was, indeed, deeply agitated, and trying 
o master his emotion. 

"I am afraid you get very little pleasure," Agatha 
ejoined. "You seem entirely alone." 

"I am entirely alone. I have no family — no near 
elations. I am absolutely alone." 

Agatha rested her eyes on him compassionately, 
nd then— 

"You ought to have spoken to us" she said. 

He sat looking at her; he had taken off his hat; 
ie was slowly passing his hand over his forehead. 
You see I do — at last!" 

"You wanted to before?" 

"Very often." 

"I thought so!" said Agatha, with a candour which 
ras in itself a dignity. 

"But I couldn't," said Mr. LongstafF. "I never saw 
ou alone." 

Before she knew it Agatha was blushing a little; 
>r, to the ear, simply, his words implied that it was to 
er only he would have addressed himself for the plea- 
ire he had coveted. But the next instants he had become 
onscious that what he meant was simply that he ad- 
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mired her companion so much that he was afraid of 
her, and that, daring to speak to herself, he thought, 
her a much less formidable and less interesting per- 
sonage. Her blush immediately faded; for there was 
no resentment to keep the colour in her cheek; and 
there was no resentment still when she perceived that, 
though her neighbour was looking straight at her, 
with his inspired, expanded eyes, he was thinking too 
much of Diana to have noticed this little play of con«, 
fusion. 

"Yes, it's very true," she said. "It is the first time 
my friend has left me." 

"She is very beautiful," said Mr. LongstafF. 

"Very beautiful — and as good as she is beauti- 
ful/' 

"Yes, yes," he rejoined, solemnly. "I am sure of 
that. I know it!" 

"I know it even better than you," said Agatfta, 
smiling a little. 

"Then you will have all the more patience with 
what I want to say to you. It is very strange; it will 
make you think, at first, that I am perhaps out of my 
mind. But I am not; I am thoroughly reasonable. You 
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will see." Then he paused a moment; his voice had 
begun to tremble again. 

"I know what you are going to say," said Agatha, 
very gently. "You are in love with my friend." 

Mr. Longstaff gave her a look of devoted gratitude; 
he lifted up the edge of the blue shawl, which he had 
often seen Diana wear, and pressed it to his lips. 

"I am extremely grateful!" he exclaimed. "You 
don't think me crazy, then?" 

"If you are crazy, there have been a great many 
madmen!" said Agatha. 

"Of course there have been a great many. I have 
said that to myself, and it has helped me. They have 
gained nothing but the pleasure of their love, and I 
therefore, in gaining nothing and having nothing, am 
not worse off than the rest. But they had more than 
I, didn't they? You see I have had absolutely nothing 
— not even a glance," he went on. "I have never even 
seen her look at me. I have not only never spoken to 
her, but I have never been near enough to speak to 
her. This is all I have ever had — to lay my hand on 
something she has worn; and yet for the past month I 
have thought of her night and day. Sitting over there, 
a hundred rods away, simply because she was sitting 
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in this place, in the same sunshine, looking out on the 
same sea: that was happiness enough for me. I am 
dying, but for the last five weeks that has kept me 
alive. It was for that I got up every day and came 
out here; but for that I should have stayed at home 
and never have got up again. I have never sought to 
be presented to her, because I didn't wish to trouble 
her for nothing. It seemed to me it would be an im- 
pertinence to tell her of my admiration. I have nothing 
to offer her — I am but the shadow of a living man, 
and if I were to say to her, 'Madam, I love you,' she 
could only answer, 'Well, sir, what then?' Nothing — 
nothing! To speak to her of what I felt seemed only 
to open the lid of a grave in her face. It was more 
delicate not to do that; so I kept my distance and said 
nothing. Even this, as I say, has been a happiness, 
but it has been a happiness that has tired me out 
This is the last of it. I must give up and make an 
end!" And he stopped, panting a little, and appa- 
rently exhausted with his eloquence. 

Agatha had always heard of love at first sight; she 
had read of it in poems and romances, but she had 
never been so near to it as this. It seemed to her won- 
derfully beautiful, and she believed in it devoutly. It 
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made Mr. Longstaff brilliantly interesting; it cast a 
glory over the details of his face and person and the 
pleading inflections of his voice. The little English 
ladies had been right; he was certainly a perfect gen- 
tleman. She could trust him. 

"Perhaps if you stay at home a while you will get 
better," she said, soothingly. 

Her tone seemed to him such an indication that 
she accepted the propriety and naturalness of his pas- 
sion that he put out his hand, and for an instant laid 
it on her own. 

"I knew you were reasonable — I knew I could talk 
to you. But I shall not get well. All the great doc- 
tors say so, and I believe them. If the passionate de- 
sire to get well for a particular purpose could work a 
miracle and cure a mortal disease, I should have seen 
the miracle two months ago. To get well and have a 
right to speak to your friend — that was my passionate 
desire. But I am worse than ever; I am very weak, 
and I shall not be able to come out any more. It 
seemed to me to-day that I should never see you again, 
and yet I wanted so much to be able to tell you this! It 
made me very unhappy. What a wonderful chance it 
is that she went away! I must be grateful; if Heaven 

r 
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doesn't grant my great prayers it grants my small ones. 
I beg you to render me this service. Tell her what I 
have told you. Not now — not till I am gone. Don't 
trouble her with it while I am in life. Please promise 
me that. But when I am dead it will seem less im- 
portunate, because then you can speak of me in the 
past. It will be like a story. My servant will come 
and tell you. Then please say to her — 'You were his 
last thought, and it was his last wish that you should 
know it.'" He slowly got up and put out his hand; 
his servant, who had been standing at a distance, came 
forward with obsequious solemnity, as if it were part of 
his duty to adapt his deportment to the tone of his 
master's conversation. Agatha Josling took the young 
man's hand, and he stood and looked at her a moment 
longer. She too had risen to her feet; she was much 
impressed. 

"You won't tell her until after ?" he said 

pleadingly. She shook her head. "And then you will 
tell her, faithfully?" She nodded, he pressed her hand, 
ami, then, having raised his hat, he took his servant's 
nrin, and slowly moved away. 

Agatha kept her word; she said nothing to Diana 
about her interview. The young Americans came out 
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and sat upon the shore the next day, and the next, 
and the next, and Agatha watched intently for Mr. 
LongstafPs re-appearance. But she watched in vain; 
day after day he was absent, and his absence con- 
firmed his sad prediction. She thought all this a 
wonderful thing to happen to a woman, and as she 
glanced askance at her beautiful companion, she was 
almost irritated at seeing her sit there so careless and 
serene, while a poor young man was dying, as one 
might say, of love for her. At moments she wondered 
whether, in spite of her promise, it were not her Chris- 
tian duty to tell Diana his story, and give her the 
chance to go to him. But it occurred to Agatha, who 
knew very well that her companion had a certain 
stately pride in which she herself was deficient, that 
even if she were told of his condition Diana might 
decline to do anything; and this she felt to be a very 
painful thing to see. Besides, she had promised, and 
she always kept her promises. But her thoughts were 
constantly with Mr. LongstafF and the romance of the 
affair. This made her melancholy, and she talked 
much less than usual. Suddenly she was aroused from 
a reverie by hearing Diana express a careless curiosity 
as to what had become of tne solitary young man who 
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used to sit on the neighbouring bench and do them 
the honour to stare at them. 

For almost the first time in her life Agathe Josling 
deliberately dissembled. 

"He has either gone away, or he has taken to his 
bed. I am sure he is dying, alone, in some wretched 
mercenary lodging." 

"I prefer to believe something more cheerful," said 
Diana. "I believe he is gone to Paris and is eating a 
beautiful dinner at a great restaurant." 

Agatha for a moment said nothing; and then — 

"I don't think you care what becomes of him," she 
ventured to observe. 

"My dear child, why should I care?" Diana de- 
manded. 

And Agatha Josling was forced to admit that there 
really was no particular reason. But the event con- 
tradicted her. Three days afterwards she took a long 
drive with her friend, from which they returned only 
as dusk was closing in. As they descended from the 
carriage at the door of their lodging she observed a 
figure standing in the street, slightly apart, which even 
in the early darkness had an air of familiarity. A second 
glance assured her that Mr. LongstafPs servant was 
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hovering there in the hope of catching her attention* 
She immediately determined to give him a liberal 
measure of it. Diana left the vehicle and passed into 
the house, while the coachman fortunately asked for 
orders for the morrow. Agatha briefly gave such as 
were necessary, and then, before going in, turned to 
the hovering figure. It approached on tiptoe, hat in 
hand, and shaking its head very sadly. The old man 
wore an air of animated affliction which indicated that 
Mr. LongstafF was a generous master, and he proceeded 
to address Miss Josling in that macaronic French which 
is usually at the command of Italian domestics who 
have seen the world. 

"I stole away from my dear gentleman's bedside 
on purpose to have ten words with you. The old 
woman at the, fruit-stall opposite told me that you had 
gone to drive, so I waited; but it seemed to me a ' 
thousand years till you returned!" 

"But you have not left your master alone?" said 
Agatha. 

"He has two Sisters of Charity — heaven reward 
them! They watch with him night and day. He 
is very low, pauvre cher hommeJ" And the old man 
looked at the little lady with that clear, human, sym- 
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pathetic glance with which Italians of all classes bridge 
over the social gulf. Agatha felt that he knew his 
master's secret, and that she might discuss it with him 
freely. 

"Is he dying?" she asked. 

"That's the question, dear lady! He is very low. 
The doctors have given him up; but the doctors don't 
know his malady. They have felt his dear body all 
over, they have sounded his lungs, and looked at his 
tongue and counted his pulse; they know what he 
eats and drinks — it's soon told! But they havent 
seen his mind, dear lady. I have; and so far I am a 
better doctor than they. I know his secret — I know 
that he loves the beautiful girl above!" and the old 
man pointed to the upper windows of the house. 

"Has your master taken you into his confidence?" 
Agatha demanded. 

He hesitated a moment; then shaking his head a 
little and laying his hand on his heart — 

"Ah, dear lady," he said, "the point is whether I 
have taken him into mine. I have not, I confess; he 
is too far gone. But I have determined to be his 
doctor and to try a remedy the others have never 
thought of. Will you help me?" 
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"If I can," said Agatha. "What is your remedy?" 
The old man pointed to the upper windows of the 
house again. 

"Your lovely friend! Bring her to his bedside." 
"If he is dying," said Agatha, "how would that 
help him?" 

"He is dying for want of it. That's my idea at 
least, and I think it's worth trying. If a young man 
loves a beautiful woman, and having never so much 
as touched the tip of her glove, falls into a mortal 
illness and wastes away, it requires no great wit to 
see that his illness doesn't come from his having in- 
dulged himself too grossly. It comes rather from the 
opposite cause! If he sinks when she's away, perhaps 
he will come up when she's there. At any rate, that's 
my theory; and any theory is good that will save a 
dying man. Let the young lady come and stand a 
moment by his bed, and lay her hand upon his. We 
shall see what happens. If he ' gets well, it's worth 
while; if he doesn't, there is no harm done. A young 
lady risks nothing in going to see a poor gentleman 
who lies in a stupor between two holy women." 

Agatha was much impressed with this picturesque 
reasoning, but she answered that it was quite impos- 
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sible that her beautiful friend should go upon this 
pious errand without a special invitation from Mr. 
Longstaff. Even should he beg Diana to come to 
him, Agatha was by no means sure her companion 
would go; but it was very certain she would not take 
such an extraordinary step at the mere suggestion of l 
servant 

"But you, dear lady, have the happiness not to 
be a servant, 1 ' the old man rejoined. "Let the sug- 
gestion be yours." 

"From me it could come with no force, for what 
am I supposed to know about your poor master?" 

"You have not told your friend what my dear 
master told you the other day?" 

Agatha answered this question by another question 

"Did he tell you what he had told me?" 

The old man tapped his forehead an instant and 
smiled. 

"A good servant, you know, dear lady, needs never 
to be told things! If you have not repeated my 
master's words to the signorina, I beg you very earnestly 
to do so. I am afraid she is rather cold." 

Agatha glanced a moment at the upper windows, 
and then she gave a silent nod. She wondered 
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greatly to find herself discussing Diana's character 
with this aged menial; but the situation was so strange 
and romantic that one's old landmarks of propriety 
were quite obliterated, and it seemed natural that an 
Italian valet de chambre should be as frank and familiar 
as a servant in an old-fashioned comedy. 

"If it is necessary that my dear master shall send 
for the young lady," Mr. LongstafPs domestic re- 
sumed, "I think I can promise you that he will. Let 
me urge you, meanwhile, to talk to her. If she is 
cold, warm her up! Prepare her to find him very 
interesting. If you could see him, poor gentleman, 
lying there as still and handsome as if he were his 
own monument in a campo santo, I think he would 
interest you." 

This seemed to Agatha a very touching image, but 
it occurred to her that her interview with Mr. Long- 
staff's representative, now unduly prolonged, was 
assuming a nocturnal character. She abruptly brought 
it to a close, after having assured her interlocutor that 
she would reflect upon what he had told her; and she 
rejoined her companion in the deepest agitation. 
Late that evening her agitation broke out. She went 
into Diana's room, where she found this young lady 
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standing white-robed before her mirror, with her 
auburn tresses rippling down to her knees; and then, 
taking her two hands, she told the story of the young 
Englishman's passion, told of his coming to talk to her 
that day that Diana had left her alone on the bench 
by the sea, and of his venerable valet having, a couple 
of hours before, sought speech of her on the same sub- 
ject. Diana listened, at first with a rosy flush, and 
then with a cold, an almost cruel, frown. 

"Take pity upon him," said Agatha Josling — a take 
pity upon him and go and see him." 

"I don't understand," said her companion, "and it 
seems to me very disagreeable. What is Mr. Longstaff 
to me?" But before they separated, Agatha had per- 
suaded her to say that if a message really should come 
from the young man's death-bed, she would not refuse 
him the light of her presence. 

The message really came, brought of course by the 
invalid's zealous chamberlain. He re-appeared on the 
morrow, announcing that his master humbly begged 
for the honour of ten minutes' conversation with the 
two ladies. They consented to follow him, and he led 
the way to Mr. Longstaff's apartments. Diana still 
wore her irritated brow, but it made her look mow 
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than ever like the easily-startled goddess of the chase. 
Under the old man's guidance they passed through a 
low green door in a yellow wall, across a tangled 
garden full of orange-trees and winter roses, and into 
a white-wainscoted saloon, where they were presently 
left alone before a great classic Empire clock, perched 
upon a frigid southern chimney-place. They waited, 
however, but a few moments; the door of an adjoining 
room opened, and the Sisters of Charity, in white- 
winged hoods and with their hands thrust into the 
loose sleeves of the opposite arm, came forth and stood 
with downcast eyes on either side of the threshold. 
Then the old servant appeared between them, and 
beckoned to the two young girls to advance. The 
latter complied with a certain hesitation, and he led 
them into the chamber of the dying man. Here, 
pointing to the bed, he silently left them and withdrew; 
not closing, however, the door of communication of the 
saloon, where he took up his station with the Sisters of 
Charity. 

Diana and her companion stood together in the 
middle of the darker room, waiting for an invitation 
to approach their summoner. He lay in his bed, 
propped up on pillows, with his arms outside the 
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counterpane. For a moment he simply gazed at 
them; he was as white as the sheet that covered him, 
and he certainly looked like a dying man. But he had 
the strength to bend forward and to speak in a soft, 
distinct voice. 

"Would you be so kind as to come nearer? w said 
Mr. Longstaff. 

Agatha Josling gently pushed her friend forward, 
but she followed her to the bedside. Diana stood 
there, her frown had melted away; and the young 
man sank back upon his pillows and looked at her. 
A faint colour came into his face, and he clasped his 
two hands together on his breast. For some moments 
he simply gazed at the beautiful girl before him. It 
was an awkward situation for her, and Agatha expected 
her at any moment to turn away in disgust But, 
slowly, her look of proud compulsion, of mechanical 
compliance, was exchanged for something more patient 
and pitying. The young Englishman's face expressed 
a kind of spiritual ecstasy which, it was impossible not 
to feel, gave a peculiar sanctity to the occasion. 

"It was very generous of you to come," he said At 
last "I hardly » ventured to hope you would, I sup* 
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"pose you know — I suppose your friend, who listened 
•to me so kindly, has told you?" 

"Yes, she knows," murmured Agatha — "she knows." 
"I did not intend you should know until after my 
death," he went on; "but" — and he paused a moment 
and shook his clasped hands together — "I couldn't 
wait! And when I felt that I couldn't wait, a new 
idea, a new desire, came into my mind." He was 
silent again for an instant, still looking with worshipful 
entreaty at Diana. The colour in his face deepened. 
"It is something that you may do for me. You will 
think it a most extraordinary request; but, in my 
•position, a man grows bold. Dear lady, will you 
marry me?" 

1 "Oh, dear!" cried Agatha Josling, just audibly. 
Her companion said nothing — her attitude seemed to 
say that in this remarkable situation one thing was no 
more surprising than another. But she paid Mr. Long- 
staff's proposal the respect of slowly seating herself in 
a chair which had been placed near his bed; here she 
rested hi maidenly majesty, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

"It will help me to die happy, since die I must!" 
the young man continued. "It will enable me to do 
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something for you — the only thing I can do. I have 
property — lands, houses, a great many beautiful things 
— things I have loved and am very sorry to be leaving 
behind me. Lying here helpless and hopeless through 
so many days, the thought has come to me of what a 
bliss it would be to know that they should rest in your 
hands. If you were my wife, they would rest there 
safely. You might be spared much annoyance; and it 
is not only that. It is a fancy I have beyond that It 
would be the feeling of it! I am fond of life. I don't 
want to die; but since I must die, it would be a happi- 
ness to have got just this out of life — this joining- of 
our hands before a priest. You could go away then. 
For you it would make no change — it would be no 
burden. But I should have a few hours in which to 
lie and think of my happiness." 

There was something in the young man's tone so 
simple and sincere, so tender and urgent, that Agatha 
Josling was touched to tears. She turned away to 
hide them, and went on tiptoe to the window, where 
she silently let them flow. Diana apparently was not 
unmoved. She raised her eyes and let them rest 
kindly on those of Mr. Longstaff, who continued softly 
to urge his proposal. "It would be a great charity," 
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he said, "a great condescension; and it can produce 
no consequence to you that you could regret. It can 
only give you a larger liberty. You know very little 
about me, but I have a feeling that, so far as belief 
goes, you can believe me, and that is all I ask of you. 
I don't ask you to love me — that takes time. It is 
something I can't pretend to. It is only to consent 
to the form, the ceremony. I have seen the English 
clergyman; he says he will perform it. He will tell 
you, besides, all about me — that I am an English 
gentleman, and that the name I offer you is one of the 
best in the world." 

It was strange to hear a dying man lie there and 
argue his point so reasonably and consistently; but 
now, apparently, his argument was finished. There 
was a deep silence, and Agatha thought it would be 
discreet on her own part to retire. She moved quietly 
into the adjoining room, where the two Sisters of 
Charity still stood with their hands in their sleeves, 
and the old Italian valet was taking snuff with a 
melancholy gesture, like a baffled diplomatist. Agatha 
turned her back to these people, and, approaching a 
window again, stood looking out into the garden upon 
the orange-trees and the winter roses. It seemed to 
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her that she had been listening to the most beautiful, 
most romantic, and most eloquent of declarations. 
How could Diana be insensible to it? She earnestly 
hoped her companion would consent to the solemn 
and interesting ceremony proposed by Mr. LongstafF, 
and though her delicacy had prompted her to with- 
draw, it permitted her to listen eagerly to what Diana 
should say. Then (as she heard nothing) it was 
eclipsed by the desire to go back and whisper, with a 
sympathetic kiss, a word of counsel. She glanced 
round again at the Sisters of Charity, who appeared to 
have perceived that the moment was a critical one. 
One of them detached herself, and, as Agatha 
returned, followed her a few steps into the room. 
Diana had got up from her chair. She was looking 
about her uneasily — she grasped at Agatha's hand. 
Reginald LongstafF lay there with his wasted face and 
his brilliant eyes, looking at them both. Agatha took 
her friend's two hands in both her own. 

"It is very little to do, dearest," she murmured, 
"and it will make him very happy/' 

The young man appeared to have heard her, and 
he repeated her words in a tone of intense entreaty. 

"It is very little to do, dearest!" 
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Diana looked round at him an instant Then, for 
an instant, she covered her face with her two hands. 
"Removing them, but holding them still against her 
•cheeks, she looked at her companion with eyes that 
Agatha always remembered — eyes through which a 
thin gleam of mockery flashed from the seriousness 
of her face. 

"Suppose, after all, he should not die?" she 
murmured. 

Longstaff heard it; he gave a long, soft moan, and 
turned away. The Sister immediately approached his 
bed, on the other side, dropped on her knees and bent 
over him, while he leaned his head against the great 
white cape upon which her crucifix was displayed. 
Diana stood a moment longer, looking at him; then, 
gathering her shawl together with a great dignity, she 
slowly walked out of the room. Agatha could do no- 
thing but follow her. The old Italian, holding the 
door open for them to pass out, made them an ex- 
aggerated obeisance. 

In the garden Diana paused, with a flush in her 
cheek, and said — 

"If he could die with it, he could die without it!" 

8* 
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But beyond the garden gate, in the empty sunny street, 
she suddenly burst into tears. 

Agatha made no reproaches, no comments; but her 
companion, during the rest of the day, spoke of Mr. 
Longstaff several times with an almost passionate 
indignation. She pronounced his conduct indelicate, 
egotistic, impertinent; she declared that the scene had 
been revolting. Agatha, for the moment, remained 
silent, but the next day she attempted to make some 
vague apology for the poor young man. Then Diana, 
with passionate emphasis, begged her to be so good 
as never to mention his name again; and she added that 
this disgusting incident had put her completely out of 
humour with Nice, from which place they would im- 
mediately take their departure. This they did with- 
out delay; they began to travel again. Agatha heard 
no more of Reginald Longstaff; the English ladies who 
had been her original source of information with re- 
gard to him had now left Nice; otherwise she would 
have written to them for news. That is, she would 
have thought of writing to them; I suspect that, on the 
whole, she would have denied herself this satisfaction, 
on the ground of loyalty to her friend. Agatha, at any 
rate, could only drop a tear, at solitary hours, upon 
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the young man's unanswered prayer and early death. 
It must be confessed, however, that sometimes, as the 
weeks elapsed, a certain faint displeasure mingled 
itself with her sympathy — a wish that, roughly speak- 
ing, poor Mr. Longstaff had left them alone. Since 
that strange interview at his bedside things had not 
gone well; the charm of their earlier wanderings 
seemed broken. Agatha said to herself that, really, if 
she were superstitious, she might fancy that Diana's 
conduct on this occasion had brought them under an 
evil spell. It was no superstition, certainly, to think 
that this young lady had lost a certain generous mild- 
ness of temper. She was impatient, absent-minded, 
indifferent, capricious. She expressed unaccountable 
opinions and proposed unnatural plans. It is true that 
disagreeable things were constantly happening to them 
— things which would have taxed the most unruffled 
spirit. Their post-horses broke down, their postilions 
were impertinent, their luggage went astray, their 
servants betrayed them. The heavens themselves 
seemed to join in the conspiracy, and for days together 
were dark and ungenerous, treating them only to wail- 
ing winds and watery clouds. It was, in a large mea- 
sure, in the light of after years that Agatha judged 
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this period; but even at the time she felt it to be 
depressing, uncomfortable, unnatural. Diana ap- 
parently shared her opinion of it, though she never 
openly avowed it. She took refuge in a kind of 
haughty silence, and whenever a new disaster came to 
her knowledge, she simply greeted it with a bitter 
smile — a smile which Agatha always interpreted as an 
ironical reflection on poor fantastic, obtrusive Mr. 
Longstaff, who, through some mysterious action upon 
the machinery of nature, had turned the tide of their 
fortunes. At the end of the summer, suddenly, Diana 
proposed they should go home, speaking of it in the 
tone of a person who gives up a hopeless struggle. 
Agatha assented, and the two ladies returned to 
America, much to the relief of Miss Josling, who had 
an uncomfortable sense that there was something un- 
expressed and unregulated between them, which gave 
their intercourse a resemblance to a sultry morning. 
But at home they separated very tenderly, for Agatha 
had to go into the country and devote herself to her 
nearer kinsfolk. These good people, after her long 
absence, were exacting, so that for two years she saw 
nothing of her late companion. 

She often, however, heard from her, and Diana 
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figured in the town-talk that was occasionally wafted 
to her rural home. She sometimes figured strangely 
—as a rattling coquette who carried on flirtations by 
the hundred and broke hearts by the dozen. This 
had not been Diana's former character, and Agatha 
found matter for meditation in the change. But the 
young lady's own letters said little of her admirers 
and displayed no trophies. They came very fitfully 
— sometimes at the rate of a dozen a month and 
sometimes not at all; but they were usually of a 
serious and abstract cast and contained the author's 
opinions upon life, death, religion, immortality. Mis* 
tress of her actions and of a pretty fortune, it might 
have been expected that news would come in trust- 
worthy form of Diana's having at last accepted one of 
her rumoured lovers. Such news in fact came, and it 
was apparently trustworthy, inasmuch as it proceeded 
from the young lady herself. She wrote to Agatha 
that she was to be married, and Agatha immediately 
congratulated her upon her happiness. Then Diana 
wrote back that though she was to be married she was 
not at all happy; and she shortly afterwards added 
that she was neither happy nor to be married. She 
had broken off her projected union and her felicity 
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was smaller than ever. Poor Agatha was sorely per- 
plexed, and she found it a comfort that a month after 
this her friend should have sent her a peremptory 
summons to come to her. She immediately obeyed. 

Arriving, after a long journey, at the dwelling of 
her young hostess, she saw Diana at the further end 
of the drawing-room, with her back turned, looking 
out of the window. She was evidently watching fix 
Agatha, but Miss Josling had come in, by accident, 
through a private entrance which was not visible from 
the window. She gently approached her friend and 
then Diana turned. She had her two hands laid upon 
her cheeks, and her eyes were sad; her face and at- 
titude suggested something that Agatha had seen be* 
fore and kept the memory of. While she kissed her 
Agatha remembered that it was just so she had stood 
for that last moment before poor Mr. Longstaff. 

"Will you come abroad with me again?" Diana 
asked. "I am very ill." 

"Dearest, what is the matter ?" said Agatha. 

"I don't know; I believe I am dying. They tell 
me this place is bad for me; that I must have another 
climate; that I must move about. Will you take care 
of me? 1 shall be very easy to take care of now." 
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Agatha, for all answer, embraced her afresh, and 
as soon after this as possible the two friends embarked 
again for Europe. Miss Josling had thrown herself 
the more freely into this scheme, as her companion's 
appearance seemed a striking confirmation of her 
words. Not, indeed, that she looked as if she were 
dying; but in the two years that had elapsed since 
their separation she had wasted and faded. She 
looked more than two years older, and the brilliancy 
of her beauty was dimmed. She was pale and languid, 
and she moved more slowly than when she seemed a 
goddess treading the forest leaves. The beautiful 
statue had grown human and taken on some of the 
imperfections of humanity. And yet the doctors by 
no means affirmed that she had a mortal malady, and 
when one of them was asked by an inquisitive matron 
why he had recommended this young lady to cross 
the seas, he replied with a smile that it was a principle 
in his system to prescribe the remedies that his 
patients greatly desired. 

At present the fair travellers had no misadventures. 
The broken charm had renewed itself; the heavens 
smiled upon them, and their postilions treated them 
like princesses. Diana, too, had completely recovered 
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her native serenity; she was the gentlest, the most 
docile, the most reasonable of women. She was silent 
and subdued, as was natural in an invalid; though in 
one important particular her demeanour was certainly 
at variance with the idea of debility. She had much 
more taste for motion than for rest, and constant 
change of place became the law of her days. She 
wished to see all the places that she had not seen 
before, and all the old ones over again. 

"If I am really dying," she said, smiling softly, u l 
must leave my farewell cards everywhere." So she 
passed her days in a great open carriage, leaning back 
in it and looking, right and left, at everything she 
passed. On her former journey to Europe she had 
seen but little of England, and now she determined to 
visit the whole of this famous island. She rolled for 
weeks through the beautiful English landscape, past 
meadows and hedgerows, over the avenues of great 
estates and under, the walls of castles and abbeys. 
For the English parks and manors, the "Halls" and 
" Courts," she had an especial admiration, and into the 
grounds of such as were open to appreciative tourists 
she made a point of penetrating. Here she stayed her 
carriage beneath the oaks and beeches, and sat for an 
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hour at a time listening to nightingales and watching 
browsing deer. She never failed to visit a residence 
that lay on her road, and as soon as she arrived at a 
town she inquired punctiliously whether there were 
any fine country-seats in the neighbourhood. In this 
delightful fashion she spent a whole summer. Through 
the autumn she continued to wander restlessly; she 
visited, on the Continent, a hundred watering-places, 
and travellers' resorts. The beginning of the winter 
found her in Rome, where she confessed to being very 
tired and prepared to seek repose. 

"I am weary, weary," she said to her companion. 
"I didn't Jaictw how weary I was. I feel like sinking 
down in this City of Rest, and resting here for ever." 

She took a lodging in an old palace, where her 
chamber was hung with ancient tapestries, and her 
drawing-room decorated with the arms of a pope. 
Here, giving way to her fatigue, she ceased to wander. 
The only thing she did was to go every day to St. 
Peter's. She went nowhere else. She sat at her 
window all day with a big book in her lap, which she 
never read, looking out into a Roman garden at a 
fountain plashing into a weedy alcove, and half a 
dozen nymphs in mottled marble. Sometimes she told 
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her companion that she was happier this way than she 
had ever been — in this way, and in going to St 
Peter's. In the great church she often spent the whole 
afternoon. She had a servant behind her, carrying a 
stool; he placed her stool against a marble pilaster, 
and she sat there for a long time, looking up into the 
airy hollow of the dome and over the vast, peopled 
pavement. She noticed every one who passed her; 
but Agatha, lingering beside her, felt less at liberty, 
she hardly knew why, to make remarks about the 
people around them than she had felt when they sat 
upon the shore at Nice. 

One day Agatha left her and strolled about the 
church by herself. The ecclesiastical life of Rome 
had not shrunken to its present smallness, and in one 
corner or another of St. Peter's there was always some 
occasion of worship. Agatha found plenty of enter- 
tainment, and was absent for half an hour. When she 
came back she found her companion's place deserted, 
and she sat down on the empty stool to await her re- 
appearance. Some time elapsed, and then she 
wandered away in quest of her. She found her at 
last, near one of the side-altars; but she was not alone. 
A gentleman stood before her whom she appeared just 
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to have encountered. Her face was very pale, and its 
expression led Agatha to look straightway at the 
stranger. Then she saw he was no stranger; he was 
Reginald Longstaff! He, too, evidently had been much 
startled, but he was already recovering himself. He 
stood very gravely an instant longer; then he silently 
bowed to the two ladies and turned away. 

Agatha felt at first as if she had seen a ghost; but 
the impression was immediately corrected by the fact 
that Mr. LongstafPs aspect was very much less ghostly 
than it had been in life. He looked like a strong 
man; he held himself upright, and had a handsome 
colour. What Agatha saw in Diana's face was not 
surprise; it was a pale radiance which she waited a 
moment to give a name to. Diana put out her hand 
and laid it in her arm, and her touch helped Agatha 
to know what it was that her face expressed. Then 
she felt too that this knowledge itself was not a sur- 
prise; she seemed to have been waiting for it. She 
looked at her friend again, and Diana was beautiful. 
Diana blushed and became more beautiful yet. Agatha 
led her back to her seat near the marble pilaster. 

"So you were right," Agatha said presently. "He 
would, after all, have got well!" 
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Diana would not sit down; she motioned to her 
servant to bring away the stool, and continued to 
move towards the door. She said nothing until she 
stood without, in the great square, between the colon- 
nades and fountains. Then she spoke. 

"I am right now, but I was wrong then. He got 
well because I refused him. I gave him a hurt that 
cured him." 

That evening, beneath the Roman lamps in the 
great drawing-room of the arms of the pope, a re- 
markable conversation took place between the two 
friends. Diana wept and hid her face; but her tears 
and her shame were gratuitous. Agatha felt, as I have 
said, that she had already guessed all the unexplained, 
and it was needless for her companion to tell her that 
three weeks after she had refused Reginald Longstaff 
she insanely loved him. It was needless that Diana 
should confess that his image had never been out of 
her mind, that she believed he was still among the 
living, and that she had come- back to Europe with a 
desperate hope of meeting him. It was in this hope 
that she had wandered from town to town and looked 
tit every one who passed her; and it was in this hope 
that she had lingered in so many English parks. She 
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knew her love was very strange; she could only say it 
had consumed her. It had all come upon her after- 
wards — in retrospect, in meditation. Or rather, she 
supposed, it had been there always, since she first saw 
him, and the revulsion from displeasure to pity, after 
she left his bedside, had brought it out. And with it 
came the faith that he had indeed got well, both of 
his malady and of his own passion. This was her 
punishment! And then she spoke with a divine sim- 
plicity which Agatha, weeping a little too, wished that, 
if this belief of Diana's were true, the young man 
might have heard. "I am so glad he is well and 
strong. And that he looks so handsome and so 
good!" And she presently added, "Of course he has 
got well only to hate me. He wishes never to see me 
again. Very good. I have had my wish; I have seen 
him once more. That was what I wanted, and I can 
die content" 

It seemed in fact as if she were going to die. She 
went no more to St. Peter's, and exposed herself to 
no more encounters with Mr. LongstafF. She sat at 
her window and looked out at the freckled dryads 
and the cypresses, or wandered about her quarter of 
the palace with a vaguely smiling resignation. Agatha 
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watched her with a sadness that was less submissive 
This too was something that she had heard of, tint 
she had read of in poetry and fable, but that she had 
never supposed she should see — her companion was 
dying of love! Agatha thought of many things and 
made up her mind upon several. The first of thoe 
latter was to send for the doctor. This personage 
came, and Diana let him look at her through his 
spectacles and hold her white wrist He announced 
that she was ill, and she smiled and said she knew it; 
and then he gave her a little phial of gold-coloured 
fluid, which he bade her to drink. He recommended 
her to remain in Rome, as the climate exactly suited 
her complaint. Agatha's second desire was to see 
Mr. Longstaff, who had appealed to her, she reflected, 
in the day of his own tribulation, and whom she there- 
fore had a right to approach at present She found 
it impossible to believe, too, that the passion which 
led him to take that extraordinary step at Nice, was 
extinct; such passions as that never died. If he had 
made no further attempt to see Diana, it was because 
he believed that she was still as cold as when she 
turned away from his death-bed. It must be added, 
moreover, that Agatha felt a lawful curiosity to lean 
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how from that death-bed he had risen again into 
blooming manhood. This last point there was no 
theory to explain. 

Agatha went to St Peter's, feeling sure that sooner 
or later she should encounter him there. At the end 
of a week she perceived him, and seeing her, he im- 
mediately came and spoke to her. As Diana had 
said, he was now extremely handsome, and he looked 
particularly good. He was a quiet, blooming, gallant 
young English gentleman. He seemed much embar- 
rassed, but his manner to Agatha expressed the 
highest consideration. 

"You must think me a dreadful impostor," he said, 
very gravely. "But I was dying — or I believed I was." 
"And by what miracle did you recover?" 
He was silent a moment, and then he said — 
"I suppose it was by the miracle of wounded 
pride!" She noticed that he asked nothing about 
Diana; and presently she felt that he knew she was 
thinking of this. "The strangest part of it," he added, 
"was, that when my strength came back to me, what 
had gone before had become as a simple dream. 
And what happened to me here the other day," he 
went on, "failed to make it a reality again!" 

The Madonna of the Future, etc, 9 
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Agatha looked at him a moment in silence, and 
saw again that he was handsome and kind; and 
then dropping a sigh over the wonderful mystery of 
things, she turned sadly away. That evening, Diana 
6aid to her — 

"I know that you have seen him!" 

Agatha came to her and kissed her. 

"And I am nothing to him now?" 

"My own dearest — " murmured Agatha. 

Diana had drunk the little phial of gold-coloured 
liquid; but after this, she ceased to wander about the 
palace; she never left her room. The old doctor was 
with her constantly now, and he continued to say that 
the air of Rome was very good for her complaint 
Agatha watched her in helpless sadness; she saw ha 
fading and sinking, and yet she was unable to comfort 
her. She tried once to comfort her by saying hard 
things about Mr. Longstaff, by pointing out that he 
had not been honourable; rising herein to a sublime 
hypocrisy, for on that last occasion at St Peter's the 
poor girl had felt that she herself admired him as 
much as ever — that the timid little flame which was 
kindled at Nice was beginning to shoot up again. Agatha 
saw nothing but his good looks and bis kind manner. 
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"What did he want — what did he mean, after 
all?" she pretended to murmur, leaning over Diana's 
sofa. "Why should he have been wounded at what 
you said? It would have been part of the bargain 
that he should. not get well. Did he mean to take 
an unfair advantage— to make, you his wife under 
false pretences? When you put your finger on the 
weak spot, why should he resent it? No, it was not 
honourable." 

Diana smiled sadly; she had no false shame now, 
and she spoke of this thing as if it concerned an- 
other person. 

"He would have counted on my forgiving him!" 
she said, A little while after this, she began to sink 
more rapidly. Then she called her friend to her, and 
said simply, "Send for him!" And as Agatha looked 
perplexed and distressed, she added, "I know he is 
still in Rome." 

Agatha at first was at a loss where to find him, 
but among the benefits of the papal dispensation was 
the fact that the pontifical police could instantly help 
you to lay your hand upon any sojourner in the 
Eternal City. Mr. Longstaff had a passport in deten- 
tion by the government, and this document formed a 

9* 
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basis of instruction to the servant whom Agatha sent 
to interrogate the authorities. The servant came bade 
with the news that he had seen the distinguished 
stranger, who would wait upon the ladies at the hour 
they proposed. When this hour came and Mr. Long- 
staff was announced, Diana said to her companion 
that she must remain with her. It was an afternoon 
in spring; the high windows into the ancient garden 
were open, and the room was adorned with great 
sheaves and stacks of the abundant Roman flowers. 
Diana sat in a deep arm-chair. 

It was certainly a difficult position for Reginald 
Longstaff. He stopped on the threshold and looked 
a while at the woman to whom he had made his ex- 
traordinary offer; then, pale and agitated, he advanced 
rapidly towards her. He was evidently shocked at 
the state in which he found her; he took her hand, 
and, bending over it, raised it to his lips. She fixed 
her eyes on him a little, and she smiled a little. 

"It is I who am dying, now," she said. "And 
now I want to ask something of you — to ask what you 
asked of me." 

He stared, and a deep flush of colour came into 
his face; he hesitated for an appreciable rnoment 
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Then lowering his head with a movement of assent 
he kissed her hand again. 

"Come back to-morrow ," she said; "that is all I 
ask of you. w 

He looked at her again for a while in silence; then 
he abruptly turned and left her. She sent for the 
English clergyman and told him that she was a 
dying woman, and that she wished the marriage 
service to be read beside her couch. The clergyman, 
too, looked at her in much surprise; but he consented 
to humour so tenderly romantic a whim and made an 
appointment for the afternoon of the morrow. Diana 
was very tranquil. She sat motionless, with her 
hands clasped and her eyes closed. Agatha wandered 
about, arranging and re-arranging the flowers. On 
the morrow she encountered Mr. Longstaff in one of 
the outer rooms: he had come before his time. She 
made this objection to his being admitted; but he an- 
swered that he knew he was early and had come with 
intention; he wished to spend the intervening hour 
with his prospective bride. So he went in and sat 
down by her couch again, and Agatha, leaving them 
alone, never knew what passed between them. At 
the end of the hour the clergyman arrived, and read 
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the marriage service to them, pronouncing the nuptial 
blessing, while Agatha stood by as witness. Mr. Long- 
staff went through all this with a solemn, inscrutable 
face, and Agatha, observing him, said to herself that 
one must at least do him the justice to admit that lie 
was performing punctiliously what honour demanded 
When the clergyman had gone he asked Diana when 
he might see her again. 

"Never!" she said, with her strange smile. And 
she added — "I shall not live long now." 

He kissed her face, but he was obliged to leave 
her. He gave Agatha an anxious look as if he wished 
to say something to her, but she preferred not to listen 
to him. After this Diana sank rapidly. The next day 
Reginald Longstaff came back and insisted upon seeing 
Agatha. 

"Why should she die?" he asked. "I want her 
to live." 

"Have you forgiven her?" said Agatha. 

"She saved me!" he cried. 

Diana consented to see him once more; there were 
two doctors in attendance now, and they also had con- 
sented. He knelt down beside her bed and asked her 
to live. But she feebly shook her head. 
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"It would be wrong of me," she said. 

Later, when he came back once more, Agatha told 
him she was gone. He stood wondering, with tears in 
his eyes. 

"I don't understand," he said. "Did she love me 
or not?" 

"She loved you," said Agatha, "more than she 
believed you could now love her; and it seemed to 
her that, when she had had her moment of happiness, 
to leave you at liberty was the tenderest way she 
could show it!" 
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The view from the terrace at Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye is immense and famous. Paris lies spread before 
you in dusky vastness, domed and fortified, glittering 
here and there through her light vapours, and girdled 
with her silver Seine. Behind you is a park of stately 
symmetry, and behind that a forest, where you may 
lounge through turfy avenues and light-checkered 
glades, and quite forget that you are within half an 
hour of the boulevards. One afternoon, however, in 
mid-spring, some five years ago, a young man seated 
on the terrace had chosen not to forget this. His 
eyes were fixed in idle wistfulness on the mighty 
human hive before him. He was fond of rural things, 
and he had come to Saint-Germain a week before to 
meet the spring half-way; but though he could boast 
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of a six months' acquaintance with the great city, he 
never looked at it from his present standpoint without 
a feeling of painfully unsatisfied curiosity. There were 
moments when it seemed to him that not to be there 
just then was to miss some thrilling chapter of ex- 
perience. And yet his winter's experience had been 
rather fruitless, and he had closed the book almost 
with a yawn. Though not in the least a cynic, he was 
what one may call a disapp ointe d observer; and he 
never chose the righthand road without beginning toi 
suspect after an hour's wayfaring that the left woulq 
have been the interesting one. He now had a dozen 
mihds to go to Paris for the evening, to dine at the 
Cafe Brabant and to repair afterwards to the Gymnase 
and listen to the latest exposition of the duties of the 
injured husband. He would probably have risen to 
execute this project, if he had not observed a little 
girl who, wandering along the terrace, had suddenly 
stopped short and begun to gaze at him with round- 
eyed frankness. For a moment he was simply amused, 
for the child's face denoted helpless wonderment; the 
next he was agreeably surprised. "Why, this is my 
friend Maggie," he said; "I see you have not for- 
gotten me." 
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Maggie, after a short parley, was induced to seal 
her remembrance with a kiss. Invited then to ex- 
plain her appearance at Saint-Germain, she embarked 
on a recital in which the general, according to the 
infantine method, was so fatally sacrificed to the 
particular, that Longmore looked about him for ft 
superior source of information. He found it in Mag- 
gie's mamma, who was seated with another lady at 
the opposite end of the terrace; so, taking the child bf 
the hand, he led her back to her companions. 

Maggie's mamma was a young American lady, ai 
you would immediately have perceived, with a pretty 
and friendly face and an expensive spring toilet. 
She greeted Longmore with surprised cordiality, men- 
tioned his name to her friend, and bade him faring ft 
chair and sit with them. The other lady, who, though 
equally young and perhaps even prettier, was dressed 
more soberly, remained silent, stroking the hair of die 
little girl, whom she had drawn against her knee. She 
had never heard of Longmore, but she now perceived 
that her companion had crossed the ocean with him, 
had met him afterwards in travelling, and (having left 
her husband in Wall Street) was indebted to him far 
various small services. 
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Maggie's mamma- turned from time to time and 
smiled at her friend with an air of invitation; the 
latter smiled back, and continued gracefully to say 
nothing. 

For ten minutes Longmore felt a revival of interest 
in his interlocutress; then (as riddles are more amus- 
ing than commonplaces) it gave way to curiosity about 
her friend. His eyes wandered; her volubility was 
less suggestive than the tetter's silence. 

The stranger was perhaps not obviously a beauty 
nor obviously an American; but she was essentially 
both, on a closer scrutiny. She was slight and fair, 
and, though naturally pale, she was delicately flushed,- 
apparently with recent excitement. What chiefly struck 
Longmore in her face was the union of a pair of 
beautifully gentle, almost languid grey eyes, with a 
mouth peculiarly expressive and firm. Her forehead 
was a trifle more expansive than belongs to classic 
types, and her thick brown hair was dressed out of the 
fashion, which was just then very ugly. Her throat and 
bust were slender, but all the more in harmony with 
certain rapid, charming movements of the head, which 
she had a way of throwing back every now and then, 
with an air of attention and a sidelong glance from 
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. her dove-like eyes. She- seemed at onc e alert a nd in- 
different, contemplative and restless; and Longmore 
very soon discovered that if she was not a brilliant 
beauty, she was at least an extremely interesting one. 
This very impression made him magnanimous. He 
perceived that he had interrupted a confidential con- 
versation, and he judged it discreet to withdraw, having 
first learned from Maggie's mamma — Mrs. Draper— 
that she was to take the six-o'clock train back to Paris. 
He promised to meet her at the station. 

He kept his appointment, and Mrs. Draper arrived 
betimes, accompanied by her friend. The latter, how- 
ever, made her farewells at the door and drove away 
again, giving Longmore time only to raise his haL 
"Who is she?" he asked with visible ardour, as he 
brought Mrs. Draper her tickets. 

"Come and see me to-morrow at the Hdtel de 
PEmpire," she answered, "and I will tell you all about 
her/' The force of this offer in making him punctual 
at the Hdtel de PEmpire Longmore doubtless never 
exactly measured; and it was perhaps well that he 
did not, for he found his friend, who was on the point 
of leaving Paris, so distracted by procrastinating mil- 
liners and perjured lingeres that she had no wits left 
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for disinterested narrative. "You must find Saint- 
Germain dreadfully dull," she said, as he was going. 
"Why won't you come with me to London?" 

"Introduce me to Madame de Mauves," he an- 
swered, "and Saint-Germain will satisfy me." All he 
had learned was the lady's name and residence. 

"Ah! she, poor woman, will not make Saint-Germain 
cheerful for you. She's very unhappy." 

Longmore's further inquiries were arrested by the 
arrival of a young lady with a bandbox; but he went 
away with the promise of a note of introduction, to be 
immediately despatched to him at Saint-Germain. 

He waited a week, but the note never came; and 
he declared that it was not for Mrs. Draper to com- 
plain of her milliner's treachery. He lounged on the 
terrace and walked in the forest, studied suburban 
street life, and made a languid attempt to investigate 
the records of the court of the exiled Stuarts; but he 
spent most of his time in wondering where Madame 
de Mauves lived, and whether she ever walked on the 
terrace. Sometimes, he finally discovered; for one after- 
noon towards dusk he perceived her leaning against 
the parapet, alone. In his momentary hesitation to ap- 
proach her, it seemed to him that there was almost 
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a shade of trepidation; but his curiosity was not 
diminished by the consciousness of this result of a 
quarter of an hour's acquaintance. She immediately 
recognised him, on his drawing near, with the manner 
of a person unaccustomed to encounter an embar- 
rassing variety of faces. Her dress, her expression, 
were the same as before; her charm was there, like 
that of sweet music on a second hearing. She soon 
made conversation easy by asking him for news of 
Mrs. Draper. Longmore told her that he was dafy 
expecting news, and, after a pause, mentioned die 
promised note of introduction. 

"It seems less necessary now," he said — "far roe, 
at least. But for you — I should have liked you to 
know the flattering things Mrs. Draper would probably 
have said about me." 

"If it arrives at last," she answered, "you matt 
come and see me and bring it If it doesn't, yon 
must come without it" 

Then, as she continued to linger in spite of the 
thickening twilight, she explained that she was waiting 
for her husband, who was to arrive in the train from 
Paris, and who often passed along the terrace on his 
way home. Longmore well remembered that Mrs. 
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Draper had pronounced her unhappy, and he found it 
convenient to suppose that this same husband made 
her so. Edified by his six months in Paris — "What 
else is possible," he asked himself, "for a sweet Ameri- 
can girl who marries an unclean Frenchman?" ^ 

But this tender expectancy of her lord's return 
undermined his hypothesis, and it received a further 
.check from the gentle eagerness with which she turned 
and greeted an approaching figure. Longmore beheld \ \ 
in the fading light a stoutish gentleman, on the fair 
<side of forty, in a high light hat, whose countenance, 
indistinct against the sky, was adorned by a fantas- J 
tically pointed moustache. M. de Mauves saluted his 
wife with punctilious gallantry, and having bowed to 
Longmore, asked her several questions in French. Be- 
fore taking his proffered arm to walk to their carriage, 
which was in waiting at the gate of the terrace, she 
introduced our hero as a friend of Mrs. Draper, and a 
fellow-countryman, whom she hoped to see at home. 
M. de Mauves responded briefly, but civilly, in very 
fair English, and led his wife away. 

Longmore watched him as he went, twisting his 
picturesque moustache, with a feeling of irritation 
which he certainly would have been at a loss to ac- 
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count for. The only conceivable cause was the light 
which M. de Mauves's good English cast upon his own 
bad French. For reasons involved apparently in the 
very structure of his being, Longmore found himself 
unable to speak the language tolerably. He admired 
and enjoyed it, but the very genius of awkwardnes 
controlled his phraseology. But he reflected with satis- 
faction that Madame de Mauves and he had a com- 
mon idiom, and his vexation was effectually dispelled 
by his finding on his table that evening a letter iron 
Mrs. Draper. It enclosed a short, formal missive to 
Madame de Mauves, but the epistle itself was copious 
and confidential. She had deferred writing tfll die 
reached London, where for a week, of course, she had 
found other amusements. 

"I think it is the sight of so many women hat 
who don't look at all like her, that has reminded me 
by the law of contraries of my charming friend at 
Saint-Germain and my promise to introduce you to 
her," she wrote. "I believe I told you that she was 
unhappy, and I wondered afterwards whether I had 
not been guilty of a breach of confidence. But yon 
would have found it out for yourself, and besides, she 
told me no secrets. She declared she was the happiest 
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creature in the world, and then, poor thing, she burst 
into tears, and I prayed to be delivered from such 
happiness. It's the miserable story of an American 
girl, born to be neither a slave nor a toy, marrying a 
profligate Frenchman, who believes that a woman 
must be one or the other. The silliest American wo- 
man is too goodfoMhe best^ foreigner J^3TEe poorest 
©flis have moral. needs that the cleverest Frenchman 
is quite jinghlfi ^-appreciate. She was romantic and 
perverse — she thought Americans were vulgar. Matri- 
monial felicity perhaps is vulgar; but I think nowa- 
days she wishes she were a little less elegant M. de 
Mauves cared, of course, for nothing but her money, 
which he is spending royally on his menus plaisirs. I 
hope you appreciate the compliment I pay you when 
I recommend you to go and console an unhappy 
wife. I have never given a man such a proof of 
esteem, and if you were to disappoint me I should re- 
nounce the world. Prove to Madame de Mauves that 
an American friend may mingle admiration and respect 
better than a French husband. She avoids society 
and lives quite alone, seeing no one but a horrible 
French sister-in-law. Do let me hear that you have 
drawn some of the sadness from that desperate 
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smile of hers. Make her smile with a good con- 



science." 



These zealous admonitions left Longmore slightly 
disturbed. He found himself on the edge of a domes- 
tic tragedy from which he instinctively recoiled. To 
call upon Madame de Mauves with his present know- 
ledge seemed a sort of fishing in troubled waters. He 
was a modest man, and yet he asked himself whether 
the effect of his attentions might not be to add to her 
discomfort A flattering sense of unwonted opportunity, 
however, made him, with the lapse of time, more con- 
fident — possibly more reckless. It seemed a very in- 
spiring idea to draw the sadness from his fair coun- 
trywoman's smile, and at least he hoped to persuade 
her that there was such a thing as an agreeable Ameri- 
can. He immediately called upon her./ 



/ 
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II. 



She had been placed for her education, fourteen 
years before, in a Parisian^convent; by a widowed 
mamma who was fonder of Homburg and Nice than 
of letting out tucks in the frocks of a vigorously grow- 
ing daughter. Here, besides various elegant accom- 
plishments — the art of wearing a train, of composing 
a bouquet, of presenting a cup of tea — she acquired a 
certain turn of the imagination which might have 
passed for a sign of precocious worldliness. Sh6 
dreamed of marrying a title — not for the pleasure of 
hearing herself called Madame la Vicomtesse (for 
which it seemed to her that she should never greatly 
care), but because s he had a romantic belief t hat the 
hegt birth is the guarant ee of an ideal delicacy _of 
feeling. Romances are rarely constructed in such 
perfect good faith, and Euphemia's excuse was the 

primitive purity of her imagination. She was essentially 

10* 
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incorruptible, and she cherished this pernicious con- 
ceit as if it had been a dogma revealed by a white- 
winged angel. Even after experience had given her a 
hundred rude hints, she found it easier to believe in 
fables, when they had a certain nobleness of meaning, 
than in well-attested but sordid facts. She believed 
that a gentleman with a long pedigree must be of 
necessity a very fine fellow, and that the consciousness 
of a picturesque family tradition imparts an exquisite 
tone to the character. Noblesse oblige, she thought, as 
regards yourself, and insures, as regards your wife. 
She had never spoken to a nobleman in her life, and 
these convictions were but a matter of transcendent 
theory. They were the fruit, in part, of the perusal 
of various Ultramontane works of fiction — the only 
ones admitted to the convent library — in which the 
hero was always a Legitimist vicomte who fought duels 
by the dozen, but went twice a month to confession; 
and in part of the perfumed gossip of her companions, 
many of them filles de haut lieu, who in the convent 
garden, after Sundays at home, depicted their brothers 
and cousins as Prince Charmings and young Paladins. 
Euphemia listened and said nothing; she shrouded 
her visions of matrimony under a coronet in religious 
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mystery. She was not of that type of young lady who 
is easily induced to declare that her husband must be 
six feet high and a little near-sighted, part his hair in 
the middle, and have amber lights in his beard. To 
her companions she seemed to have a very pallid 
fancy; and even the fact that she was a sprig of the 
transatlantic democracy never sufficiently explained 
her apathy on social questions. She had a mental 
image of that son of the Crusaders who was to suffer 
her to adore him, but like many an artist who has 
produced a masterpiece of idealisation, she shrank 
from exposing it to public criticism. It was the 
portrait of a gentleman rather ugly than handsome, 
and rather poor than rich. But his ugliness was to be 
nobly expressive, and his poverty delicately proud. 

Euphemia had a fortune of her own, which, at the 
proper time, after fixing on her in eloquent silence 
those fine eyes which were to soften the feudal severity 
of his visage, he was to accept with a world of stifled 
protestations. One condition alone she was to make 
— that his blood should be of the very finest strain. 
On this she would stake her happiness. 

It so chanced that circumstances were to give con- 
vincing colour to this primitive logic. 
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Though little of a talker, Euphemia was an ardent 
listener, and there were moments when she fairly hung 
upon the lips of Mademoiselle Marie de Mauves. Her 
intimacy with this chosen schoolmate was, like most 
intimacies, based on their points of difference. Made- 
moiselle de Mauves was very positive, very shrewd, 
very ironical, very French — everything that Euphemia 
felt herself unpardonable in not being. During her 
Sundays en ville she had examined the world and 
judged it, and she imparted her impressions to our 
attentive heroine with an agreeable mixture of en- 
thusiasm and scepticism. She was moreover a hand- 
some and well-grown person, on whom Euphemia's 
ribbons and trinkets had a trick of looking better than 
on their slender proprietress. She had, finally, the 
supreme merit of being a rigorous example of the 
virtue of exalted birth, having, as she did, ancestors 
honourably mentioned by Joinville and Commines, and 
a stately grandmother with a hooked nose, who came 
up with her after the holidays from a veritable castel 
in Auvergne. It seemed to Euphemia that these at- 
tributes made her friend more at home in the world 
than if she had been the daughter of even the most 
prosperous grocer. A certain aristocratic impudence 
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Mademoiselle de Mauves abundantly possessed, and 
her raids among her friend's finery were quite in the 
spirit of her baronial ancestors in the twelfth century 
— a spirit which Euphemia considered but a large way 
of understanding friendship — a freedom from small 
deference to the world's opinions which would sooner 
or later justify itself in acts of surprising magnanimity. 
Mademoiselle de Mauves herself perhaps was but 
partially conscious of that sweet security which 
Euphemia envied her. She proved herself later in life 
such an accomplished schemer that her sense of hav- 
ing further heights to scale must have awakened early. 
Our heroine's ribbons and trinkets had much to do 
with the other's sisterly patronage, and her appealing 
pliancy of character even more; but the concluding 
motive of Marie's writing to her grandmamma to invite 
Euphemia for a three weeks' holiday to the castel in 
Auvergne involved altogether superior considerations. 
Mademoiselle de Mauves was indeed at this time 
seventeen years of age, and presumably capable of 
general views; and Euphemia, who was hardly less, 
was a very well-grown subject for experiment, besides 
being pretty enough almost to pre-assure success. It 
is a proof of the sincerity of Euphemia's aspirations 
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that the cast el was not a shock to her faith. It was 
neither a cheerful nor a luxurious abode, but the 
young girl found it as delightful as a play. It had 
battered towers and an empty moat, a rusty draw- 
bridge and a court paved with crooked, grass-grown 
slabs, over which the antique coach-wheels of the old 
lady with the hooked nose seemed to awaken the 
echoes of the seventeenth century. Euphemia was not 
frightened out of her dream; she had the pleasure of 
seeing it assume the consistency of a flattering pre- 
sentiment. She had a taste for old servants, old 
anecdotes, old furniture, faded household colours, and 
sweetly stale odours — musty treasures in which the 
Chateau de Mauves abounded. She made a dozen 
| sketches in water-colours, after her conventual pattern; 
but sentimentally, as one may say, she was for ever 
sketching with a freer hand. 

Old Madame de Mauves had nothing severe but 
her nose, and she seemed to Euphemia, as indeed she 
was, a graciously venerable relic of an historic order 
of things. She took a great fancy to the young Ame- 
rican, who was ready to sit all day at her feet and 
listen to anecdotes of the bon temps and quotations 
from the family chronicles. Madame de Mauves was 
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a very honest old woman, and uttered her thoughts 
with antique plainness. One day, after pushing back 
Euphemia's shining locks and blinking at her with 
some tenderness from under her spectacles, she 
declared with an energetic shake of the head that she 
didn't know what to make of her. And in answer to 
the young girl's startled blush — "I should like to ad- 
vise you," she said, "but you seem to me so all of a 
piece that I am afraid that if I advise you, I shall 
spoil you. It's easy to see that you are not one of us. 
I don't know whether you are better, but you seem to 
me to listen to the murmur of your own young spirit, 
rather than to the voice from behind the confessional 
or to the whisper of opportunity. Young girls, in my 
day, when they were stupid, were very docile, but \ \ 
when they were clever, were very sly. You are clever 
enough, I imagine, and yet if I guessed all your \ ■ 

' \ \ 
frown at? I can tell you a wickeder one than any you ! j '•] 
have discovered for yourself. If you expect to live in 
France, and you wish to be happy, don't listen too j 
hard to that little voice I just spoke of — the voice that j 
is neither the curb's nor the world's. You will fancy ' 
it saying things that it won't help your case to hear. 
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They will make you sad, and when you are sad you 
will grow plain, and when you are plain you will grow 
bitter, and when you are bitter you will be very dis- 
agreeable. I was brought up to think that a woman's 
first duty is to please, and the happiest women I have 
known have been the ones who performed this duly 
faithfully. As you are not a Catholic, I suppose you 
can't be a divote; and if you don't take life as a fifty 
years' mass, the only way to take it is as a game of 
skill. Listen to this. Not to lose at the game of life, 
you must — I don't say cheat, but not be too sure your 
neighbour won't, and not be shocked out of your self- 
possession if he does. Don't lose, my dear; I beseech 
you, don't lose. Be neither suspicious nor credulous, 
and if you find your neighbour peeping, don't cry out, 
but very politely wait your own chance. I have had 
my revanche more than once in my day, but I really 
think that the sweetest I could take against life as a 
whole would be to have your blessed innocence profit 
by my experience." 

This was rather bewildering advice, but Euphemia 
understood it too little to be either edified or frightened. 
She sat listening to it very much as she would have 
listened to the speeches of an old lady in a comedy, 
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whose diction should picturesquely correspond to the 
pattern of her mantilla and the fashion of her head- 
dress. Her indifference was doubly dangerous, for 
Madame de Mauves spoke at the prompting of coming 
events, and her words were the result of a somewhat 
troubled conscience — a conscience which told her at 
once that Euphemia was too tender a victim to be 
sacrificed to an ambition, and that the prosperity of 
her house was too precious a heritage to be sacrificed 
to a scruple. The prosperity in question had suffered 
repeated and grievous breaches, and the house of De 
Mauves had been pervaded by the cold comfort of an 
establishment in which people were obliged to balance 
dinner-table allusions to feudal ancestors against the 
absence of side-dishes; a state of things the more 
regrettable as the family was now mainly represented 
by a gentleman whose appetite was large and who 
justly maintained that its historic glories had not been 
established by underfed heroes. 

Three days after Euphemia's arrival, Richard de 
Mauves came down from Paris to pay his respects to 
his grandmother, and treated our heroine to her first 
encounter with a gentilhomme in the flesh. On coming 
in he kissed his grandmother's hand, with a smile 
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which caused her to draw it away with dignity, and 
set Euphemia, who was standing by, wondering what 
had happened between them. Her unanswered wonder 
was but the beginning of a life of bitter perplexity, 
but the reader is free to know that the smile of M. de 
Mauves was a reply to a certain postscript affixed by 
the old lady to a letter promptly addressed to him 
by her granddaughter, after Euphemia had been ad- 
mitted to justify the latter's promises. Mademoiselle 
de Mauves brought her letter to her grandmother for 
approval, but obtained no more than was expressed 
in a frigid nod. The old lady watched her with a 
sombre glance as she proceeded to seal the letter, and 
suddenly bade her open it again and bring her a pen. 

"Your sister's flatteries are all nonsense," she 
wrote; "the young lady is far too good for you, mauvais 
sujet. If you have a particle of conscience you wiU 
not come and disturb the repose of an angel of in- 
nocence." 

The young girl, who had read these lines, made 
up a little face as she re-directed the letter; but she 
laid down her pen with a confident nod which might 
have seemed to mean that, to the best of her belief 
her brother had not a conscience. 
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"If you meant what you said," the young man 
whispered to his grandmother on the first opportunity, 
"it would have been simpler not to let her send the 
letter!" 

It was perhaps because she was wounded by this 
•cynical insinuation that Madame de Mauves remained 
in her own apartment during a greater part of 
Euphemia's stay, so that the latter's angelic innocence 
was left entirely to the Baron's mercy. It suffered no 
worse mischance, however, than to be prompted to 
intenser communion with itself. M. de Mauves was 
the hero of the young girl's romance made real, and 
so completely accordant with this creature of her 
imagination, that she felt afraid of him, very much as 
she would have been of a supernatural apparition. 
He was now thirty-five — young enough to suggest 
possibilities of ardent activity, and old enough to have 
formed opinions which a simple woman might deem 
it an intellectual privilege to listen to. He was 
perhaps a trifle handsomer than Euphemia's rather 
grim, Quixotic ideal, but a very few days reconciled 
her to his good looks, as effectually they would have 
reconciled her to his ugliness. He was quiet, grave, 
eminently distinguished. He spoke little, but his 
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Kpftf'.lics, without being sententious, had a certain 
nobleness of lone which caused them to re-echo in 
the young girl's ears at the end of the day. He paid 
her very little direct attention, but his chance words — 
if he only asked her if she objected to his cigarrette 
— were accompanied by a smile of extraordinary 
kindness. 

It happened that shortly after his arrival, riding an 
unruly horse which Euphemia with shy admiration had 
watched him mount in the castle yard, he was thrown 
with a violence which, without disparaging his skill, 
made him for a fortnight an interesting invalid, lounging 
in the library with a bandaged knee. To beguile his 
confinement, Euphemia was repeatedly induced to 
sing to him, which she did with a little natural tremor 
in her voice which might have passed for an exquisite 
refinement of art. He never overwhelmed her with 
compliments, but he listened with unwandering atten- 
tion, remembered all her melodies, and sat humming 
them to himself. While his imprisonment lasted, ir 
deed, he passed hours in her company, and made h 
feel not unlike some unfriended artist who has sudder 
gained the opportunity to devote a fortnight to the stu 
of a great model. Euphemia studied with noise' 
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diligence what she supposed to be the "character" of 
M. de Mauves, and the more she looked, the more 
fine lights and shades she seemed to behold in this 
masterpiece of nature. M. de Mauves's character, in- 
deed, whether from a sense of being generously scru- 
tinised, or for reasons which bid graceful defiance to 
analysis, had never been so amiable; it seemed really 
to reflect the purity of Euphemia's interpretation of it. 
There had been nothing especially to admire in the 
state of mind in which he left Paris — a hard deter- 
mination to marry a young girl whose charms might 
or might not justify his sister's account of them, but 
who was mistress, at the worst, of a couple of hundred 
thousand francs a year. He had not counted out 
sentiment; if she pleased him, so much the better; 
but he had left a meagre margin for it, and he would 
hardly have admitted that so excellent a match could 
be improved by it He was a placid sceptic, and it 
was a singular fate for a man who believed in nothing 
to be so tenderly believed in. What his original faith 
had been he could hardly have told you; for as he came 
back to his childhood's home to mend his fortunes by 
pretending to fall in love, he was a thoroughly per- 
verted creature, and overlaid with more corruptions 
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than a summer day's questioning of his conscience 
would have put to flight. Ten years' pursuit of pleasure, 
which a bureau full of unpaid bills was all he had to 
show for, had pretty well stifled the natural lad whose 
violent will and generous temper might have been 
shaped by other circumstances to a result which a 
romantic imagination might fairly accept as a late- 
blooming flower of hereditary honour. The Baron's 
violence had been subdued, and he had learned to be 
irreproachably polite; but he had lost the fineness of 
his generosity, and his politeness, which in the long 
run society paid for, was hardly more than a form of 
luxurious egotism, like his fondness for cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, lavender gloves, and other fopperies by 
which shopkeepers remained out of pocket In after 
years he was terribly polite to his wife. He had formed 
himself, as the phrase was, and the form prescribed 
to him by the society into which his birth and his 
tastes introduced him was marked by some peculiar 
features. That which mainly concerns us is its classi- 
fication of the fairer half of humanity as objects not 
essentially different — say from the light gloves one 
soils in an evening and throws away. To do M. dc 
Mauves justice, he had in the course of time encountered 
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such plentiful evidence of this pliant, glove-like quality 
in the feminine character, that idealism naturally seemed 
to him a losing game. 

Euphemia, as he lay on his sofa, seemed by no 
means a refutation; she simply reminded him that 
very young women are generally innocent, and that 
this, on the whole, is the most charming stage of their 
development. Her innocence inspired him with pro- 
found respect, and it seemed to him that if he shortly 
became her husband it would be exposed to a danger 
the less. Old Madame de Mauves, who flattered her- 
self that in this whole matter she was very laudably 
rigid, might have learned a lesson from his gallant 
consideration. For a fortnight the Baron was almost 
a blushing boy again. He watched from behind the 
Figaro y and admired, and held his tongue. He was 
not in the least disposed towards a flirtation; he had 
no desire to trouble the waters he proposed to trans- 
fuse into the golden cup of matrimony. Sometimes a 
word, a look, a movement of Euphemia's, gave him 
the oddest sense of being, or of seeming at least, al- 
most bashful; for she had a way of not dropping her 
eyes, according to the mysterious virginal mechanism 
— of not fluttering out of the room when she found 
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him there alone, of treating him rather as a benignant 
than as a pernicious influence — a radiant frankness of 
demeanour, in fine, in spite of an evident natural re- 
serve, which it seemed equally graceless not to make 
the subject of a compliment and indelicate not to 
take for granted. In this way there was wrought in 
the Baron's mind a vague, unwonted resonance of soft 
impressions, as we may call it, which indicated the 
transmutation of "sentiment" from a contigency into 
a fact. His imagination enjoyed it; he was very fond 
of music, and this reminded him of some of the best 
he had ever heard. In spite of the bore of being laid 
up with a lame knee, he was in a better humour than 
he had known for months; he lay smoking cigarettes 
and listening to the nightingales, with the comfortable 
smile of one of his country neighbours whose big ox 
should have taken the prize at a fair. Every now and 
then, with an impatient suspicion of the resemblance, 
he declared that he was pitifully bite; but he was 
under a charm which braved even the supreme penalty 
of seeming ridiculous. One morning he had half an 
hour's t$te-&-tSte with his grandmother's confessor, a 
soft-voiced old Abb6, whom, for reasons of her own, 
Madame de Mauves had suddenly summoned, and had 
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left waiting in the drawing-room while she rearranged 
her curls. His reverence, going up to the old lady, 
assured her that M. le Baron was in a most edifying 
state of mind, and a promising subject for the opera- 
tion of grace. This was a theological interpretation of 
the Baron's momentary good-humour. He had always 
lazily wondered what priests were good for, and he 
now remembered, with a sense of especial obligation 
to the Abb6, that they were excellent for marrying 
people. 

A day or two after this he left off his bandages, 
and tried to walk. He made his way into the garden 
and hobbled successfully along one of the alleys; but 
in the midst of his progress he was seized with a 
spasm of pain which forced him to stop and call 
for help. In an instant Euphemia came tripping along 
the path and offered him her arm with the frankest 
solicitude. 

"Not to the house," he said, taking it; "further on, 
to the bosquet." This choice was prompted by her 
having immediately confessed that she had seen him 
leave the house, had feared an accident, and had fol- 
lowed him on tiptoe. 

"Why didn't you join me?" he had asked, giving 
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her a look in which admiration was no longer dis- 
guised, and yet felt itself half at the mercy of her 
replying that a jeune fille should not be seen follow- 
ing a gentleman. But it drew a breath which filled 
its lungs for a long time afterwards, when she replied 
simply that if she had overtaken him he might have 
accepted her arm out of politeness, whereas she wished 
to have the pleasure of seeing him walk alone. 

The bosquet was covered with an odorous tangle 
of blossoming creepers, and a nightingale overhead 
was shaking out love-notes with a profuseness which 
made the Baron consider his own conduct the perfec- 
tion of propriety. 

"In America," he said, "I have always heard that 
when a man wishes to marry a young girl, he offers 
himself simply, face to face, without any ceremony — 
without parents, and uncles, and cousins sitting round 
in a circle. ,, 

"Why, I believe so," said Euphemia, staring, and 
too surprised to be alarmed. 

"Very well, then," said the Baron, "suppose our 
bosquet here to be America. I offer you my hand, 
k l'Amencaine. It will make me intensely happy to 
see you accept it." 



\ 
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Whether Euphemia's acceptance was in the Ameri- 
can manner is more than I can say; I incline to think 
that for fluttering, grateful, trustful, softly-amazed 
young hearts, there is only one manner all over the 
world. 

That evening, in the little turret chamber which it 
was her happiness to inhabit, she wrote a dutiful 
letter to her mamma, and had just sealed it when she 
was sept for by Madame de Mauves. She found this 
ancient lady seated in her boudoir, in a lavender satin 
gown, with all her candles lighted, as if to celebrate 
her grandson's betrothal "Are you very happy?" 
Madame de Mauves demanded, making Euphemia sit 
down before her. 

"I am almost afraid to say so," said the young 
girl, "lest I should wake myself up." 

"May you never wake up, belle enfant? said the 
old lady, solemnly. "This is the first marriage ever 
made in our family in this way — by a Baron de 
Mauves proposing to a young girl in an arbour, like 
Jeannot and Jeannette. It has not been pur way of 
doing things, and people may say it wants frankness. 
My grandson tells me he considers it the perfection 
of frankness. Very good. I am a very old woman, 
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and if your differences should ever be as marked as 
your agreement, I should not like to see them. But 
I should be sorry to die and think you were going to 
be unhappy. You can't be, beyond a certain point; 
because, though in this world the Lord sometimes 
makes light of our expectations, He never altogether 
ignores our deserts. But you are very young and in- 
nocent, and easy to deceive. There never was a man 
in the world — among the saints themselves — as good 
as you believe the Baron. But he's a galant homme 
and a gentleman, and I have been talking to him to- 
night To you I want to *ay this — that you're to 
forget the worldly rubbish I talked the other day about 
frivolous women being happy. It's not the kind of 
happiness that would suit you. Whatever befalls you, 
promise me this: to be yourself. The Baronne de 
Mauves will be none the worse for it. Yourself under- 
stand, in spite of everything — bad precepts and bad 
examples, bad usage, even. Be persistently and 
patiently yourself, and a De Mauves will do yott 
justice!" 

Euphemia remembered this speech in after year% 
and more than once, wearily closing her eyes, ikt 

a. 

seemed to see the old woman sitting upright U ] h$ 
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faded finery and smiling grimly, like one of the Fates 
who sees the wheel of fortune turning up her favourite 
event. But at the moment it seemed to her simply 
to have the proper gravity of the occasion; this was 
the way, she supposed, in which lucky young girls 
were addressed on their engagement by wise old 
women of quality. 

At her convent, to which she immediately returned, 
she found a letter from her mother, which shocked her 
far more than the remarks of Madame de Mauves. 
Who were these people, Mrs. Cleve demanded, who 
had presumed to talk to her daughter of marriage 
without asking her leave? Questionable gentlefolk, 
plainly; the best French people never did such things. 
Euphemia would return straightway to her convent, 
shut herself up, and await her own arrival. 

It took Mrs. Cleve three weeks to travel from Nice 
to Paris, and during this time the young girl had no 
communication with her lover beyond accepting a 
bouquet of violets, marked with his initials and left 
by a female friend. "I have not brought you up with 
such devoted care," she declared to her daughter at 
their first interview, "to marry a penniless Frenchman. 
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I will take you straight home, and you will please to 
forget M. de Mauves." 

Mrs. Cleve received that evening at her hotel* a 
visit from the Baron which mitigated her wrath, but 
failed to modify her decision. He had very good 
manners, but she was sure he had horrible morals; 
and Mrs. Cleve, who had been a very good-natured 
censor on her own account, felt a genuine spiritual 
i need to sacrifice her daughter to propriety. She be- 
j : longed to that large class of Americans who make light 
\ of their native land in familiar discourse, but are 
i startled back into a sense of moral responsibility when 
\ they find Europeans taking them at their word. "I 
\ know the type, my dear," she said to her daughter 
j with a sagacious nod. "He will not beat you; some- 
times you will wish he would." 

Euphemia remained solemnly silent; for the only 
answer she felt capable of making her mother was 
that her mind was too small a measure of things, and 
that the Baron's type was one which it took some 
mystical illumination to appreciate. A person who 
confounded him with the common throng of her 
watering-place acquaintance was not a person to argue 
with. It seemed to Euphemia that she had no cause 
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to plead; her cause was in the Lord's hands and her 
lover's. 

M. de Mauves had been irritated and mortified 
by Mrs. Cleve's opposition, and hardly knew how to 
handle an adversary who failed to perceive that a De 
Mauves of necessity gave more than he received. But 
he had obtained information on his return to Paris 
which exalted the uses of humility. Euphemia's 
fortune, wonderful to say, was greater than its fame, 
and in view of such a prize, even a De Mauves could 
afford to take a snubbing. 

The young man's tact, his deference, his urbane 
insistence, won a concession from Mrs. Cleve. The 
engagement was to be put off and her daughter was to 
return home, be brought out and receive the homage 
she was entitled to, and which would but too surely 
take a form dangerous to the Baron's suit They were 
to exchange neither letters, nor mementos, nor mes- 
sages; but if at the end of two years Euphemia had 
refused offers enough to attest the permanence of her 
attachment, he should receive an invitation to address 
her again. 

This decision was promulgated in the presence 
of the parties interested. The Baron bore himself 
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gallantly, and looked at the young girl, expecting 
some tender protestation. But she only looked at 
him silently in return, neither weeping, nor smiling, 
nor putting out her hand. On this they separated; 
but as the Baron walked away, he declared to himself 
that, in spite of the confounded two years, he was a 
very happy fellow — to have a fiancee who, to several 
millions of francs, added such strangely beautiful 
eyes. 

How many offers Euphemia refused but scantily 
concerns us — and how the Baron wore his two years 
away. He found that he needed pastimes, and, as 
pastimes were expensive, he added heavily to the list 
of debts to be cancelled by Euphemia's millions. 
Sometimes, in the thick of what he had once called 
pleasure with a keener conviction than now, he put 
to himself the case of their failing him after all; and 
then he remembered that last mute assurance of her 
eyes, and drew a long breath of such confidence as 
he felt in nothing else in the world save his own 
punctuality in an affair of honour. 

At last, one morning, he took the express to Havre 
with a letter of Mrs. Cleve's in his pocket, and ten 
days later made his bow to mother and daughter in 
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New York. His stay was brief, and he was appa- 
rently unable to bring himself to view what Euphe- 
mia's uncle, Mr. Butterworth, who gave her away at 
the altar, called our great experiment in democratic 
self-government, in a serious light. He smiled at 
everything, and seemed to regard the New World as 
a colossal plaisanterie. It is true that a perpetual 
smile was the most natural expression of countenance 
for a man about to marry Euphemia Cleve. 
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III. 



Longmore's first visit seemed to open to him so 
large an opportunity for tranquil enjoyment that he 
very soon paid a second, and, at the end of a fort" 
night, had spent a great many hours in the little 
drawing-room which Madame de Mauves rarely quitted 
except to drive or walk in the forest S hp lived in 
an old-fashioned pavilion, between a high- walled court 
and an excessively artificial garden, beyond whose 
enclosure you saw a long line of tree-tops, Longmore 
liked the garden , and in the mild afternoons used to 
move his chair through the open window to the little 
terrace which overlooked it, while his hostess sat just 
within. After a while she came out and wandered 
through the narrow alleys and beside the thin-spouting 
fountain, and at last introduced him to a little gate in 
the garden-wall, opening upon a lane which led to the 
forest. Hitherward, more than once, she wandered 
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with him, bare-headed and meaning to go but twenty 
rods, but always strolling good-naturedly further, and 
often taking a generous walk. They discovered many 
things to talk about, and to the pleasure of finding 
the hours tread inaudibly away, Longmore was able 
to add the satisfaction of suspecting that he was a 
"resource" for Madame de Mauves. He had made 
her acquaintance with the sense, not altogether com- 
fortable, that she was a woman with a painful secret, 
and that seeking her acquaintance would be like visit- 
ing at a house where there was an invalid who could 
bear no noise. But he very soon perceived that her 
sorrow, since sorrow it was, was not an aggressive 
one; that it was not fond of attitudes and ceremonies, 
and that her earnest wish was to forget it He felt 
that even if Mrs. Draper had not told him she was 
unhappy, he would have guessed it; and yet he could 
hardly have pointed to his evidence. It was chiefly 
negative — she never alluded to her husband. Beyond 
this it seemed to him simply that her whole being 
was pitched on a lower key than harmonious Nature 
meant; she was like a powerful singer who had lost 
her high notes. She never drooped nor sighed nor 
looked unutterable things; she indulged in no dusky 
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sarcasms against fate; she had, in short, none of the 
coquetry of unhappiness. But Longmore was sure that 
her gentle gaiety was the result of strenuous effort, and 
that she was trying to interest herself in his thoughts 
to escape from her own. If she had wished to irritate 
his curiosity and lead him to take her confidence by 
storm, nothing could have served her purpose better 
than this ingenuous reserve. He declared to himself 
that there was a rare magnanimity in such ardent 
self-effacement, and that but one woman in ten thou- 
sand was capable of merging an intensely personal 
grief in thankless outward contemplation. Madame 
de Mauves, he instinctively felt, was not sweeping the 
horizon for a compensation or a consoler; she had 
suffered a personal deception which had disgusted 
her with persons. She was not striving to balance 
her sorrow with some strongly seasoned joy; for the 
present, she was trying to live with it, peaceably, 
reputably, and without scandal — turning the key on it 
occasionally, as you would on a companion liable to 
attacks of insanity. Longmore was a man of fine 
senses and of an active imagination, whose leading- 
strings had never been slipped. He began to regard 
his hostess as a figure haunted by a shadow which 
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was somehow her intenser, more authentic self. This 
hovering mystery came to have for him an extra- 
ordinary charm. Her delicate beauty acquired to his 
eye the serious cast of certain blank-browed Greek 
statues; and sometimes, when his imagination, more 
than his ear, detected a vague tremor in the tone in 
which she attempted to make a friendly question 
seemed to have behind it none of the hollow resonance 
of absent-mindedness, his marvelling eyes gave her an 
answer more eloquent, though much less to the point, 
than the one she demanded. 

She gave him indeed much to wonder about, and, 
in his ignorance he formed a dozen experimental 
theories on the subject of her marriage. She had 
married for love and staked her whole soul on it; 
of that he was convinced. She had not married a 
Frenchman to be near Paris and her base of supplies 
of millinery; he was sure she had seen conjugal hap- 
piness in a light of which her present life, with its 
conveniences for shopping and its moral aridity, was 
the absolute negation. But by what extraordinary 
process of the heart — through what mysterious inter- 
mission of that moral instinct which may keep pace 
with the heart, even when this organ is making un- 
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precedented time — had she fixed her affections on an 
arrogantly frivolous Frenchman? Longmore needed 
no telling; he knew M. de Mauves was frivolous; it 
was stamped on his eyes, his nose, his mouth, his car- 
riage. For Frenchwomen Longmore had but a scanty 
kindness, or at least (what with him was very much 
the same thing) but a scanty gallantry; they all seemed 
to belong to the type of a certain fine lady to whom 
he had ventured to present a letter of introduction, 
and whom, directly after his first visit to her, he had 
set down in his note-book as "metallic." Why should 
Madame de Mauves have chosen a Frenchwoman's lot 
— she whose character had a perfume which is absent 
from even the brightest metals? He asked her one 
day frankly if it had cost her nothing to transplant 
herself — if she were not oppressed with a sense of irre- 
concilable difference from "all these people." She 
was silent a while, and he fancied that she was hesi- 
tating as to whether she should resent so unceremonious 
an allusion to her husband. He almost wished she 
would; it would seem a proof that her deep reserve of 
sorrow had a limit 

"I almost grew up here," she said at last, "and it 
was here for me that those dreams of the future took 
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shape that we all have when we cease to be very 
young. As matters stand, one may be very American 
and yet arrange it with one's conscience to live in 
Europe. My imagination perhaps— I had a little when 
I was younger — helped me to think I should find hap- 
piness here. And after all, for a woman, what does it 
signify? This is not America, perhaps, about me, but / 
it's quite as little France. France is out there, beyond I 
the garden, in the town, in the forest; but here, close j 
about me, in my room and" — she paused a moment 
— "in my mind, it's a nameless country of my own. 
It's not her country," she added, "that makes a woman 
happy or unhappy." 

Madame Clairin, Euphemia's sister-in-law, might 
have been supposed to have undertaken the graceful 
task of making Longmore ashamed of his uncivil 
jottings about her sex and nation. Mademoiselle de 
Mauves, bringing example to the confirmation of pre- 
cept, had made a remunerative match and sacrificed 
her name to the millions of a prosperous and aspiring 
wholesale druggist — a gentleman liberal enough to 
consider his fortune a moderate price for being towed 
into circles unpervaded by pharmaceutic odours. His 
system, possibly, was sound, but his own application 
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of it was unfortunate. M. Clairih's head was turned 
by his good luck. Having secured an aristocratic 
wife, he adopted an aristocratic Vice and bfegan to 
gamble at the Bourse. In an evil hour he lost 
heavily, and then staked heavily to recover himself. 
But he overtook his loss only by a greater one. Then 
he let everything go — his wits, his courage, his 
probity — everything that had made him what his 
ridiculous marriage had so promptly unmade. He 
walked up the Rue Vivienne one day with his hands 
in his empty pockets, and stood for half an hour 
staring confusedly up and down the glittering Boule- 
vard. People brushed against him, and "half a do#n 
carriages almost ran over him, until at last a police- 
man, who had been watching him for some timej toolc 
him by the arm and led him gently away. He looked 
at the man's cocked hat and sword with tears in Wi 
eyes; he hoped he was going to interpret to him the 
wrath of Heaven — to execute the penalty of his dead* 
weight of self-abhorrence. But the sergent di villi 
only stationed him in the embrasure of a door, out of 
harm's way, and walked away to supervise a financial 
contest between an old lady and a cabman. Poof 
M. Clairin had only been married a year, but he had 
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hadtimd to. measure the lofty spirit 6f a De Mauves. 
When night liad fallen, he repaired to the house of a 
friend and asked for a night's lodging; and as his 
friend, who was simply his old head book-keeper, and 
lived in a small way, was put to some trouble to ac- 
commodate him — "You must excuse me," Clairin said, 
"but I can't go home. I am; afraid of my wifel" To- 
wards morning he blew his brains out. His widow 
turned the remnants of his property to better account 
than could have been expected, and wore the very 
handsomest mourning. It was for this latter reason, 
perhaps, that she was obliged to retrench at other 
points, and accept a temporary home under her bro* 
ther's roof. < 

Fortune had played Madame Clairin a terrible 
trick, but had found an adversary and not a victim. 
Though quite without beauty^ she had always had 
what is called the grand air, and her air from this 
time forward was grander than ever. As she trailed 
about in her sable furbelows, tossing back her well- 
dressed head, and holding up her vigilant eye-glass, she ■ 
seemed to be sweeping the whole field of society and / 
asking herself where she should pluck her revenge. ; 
Suddenly she espied it, ready made to her hand, in 
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poor Longmore's wealth and amiability. American 
dollars and American complaisance had made her 
brother's fortune; why should they not make hers? 
She over-estimated Longmore's wealth and misinter- 
preted his amiability; for she was sure that a man 
could not be so contented without being rich, nor so 
unassuming without being weak. He encountered her 
advances with a formal politeness which covered a 
great deal of unflattering discomposure. She made 
him feel acutely uncomfortable; and though he was 
at a loss to conceive how he could be an object of 
interest to a shrewd Parisienne, he had an indefinable 
sense of being enclosed in a magnetic circle, like the 
victim of an incantation. If Madame Clairin could 
have fathomed his Puritanic soul, she would have 
laid by her wand and her book and admitted that he 
was an impossible subject She gave him a kind of 
moral chill, and he never mentally alluded to her 
save as that dreadful woman — that terrible woman* 
He did justice to her grand air, but for his pleasure 
he preferred the small air of Madame de Mauves; 
and he never made her his bow, after standing frigidly 
passive for five minutes to one of her gracious over- 
tures to intimacy, without feeling a peculiar desire to 
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ramble away into the forest, fling himself down on 
the warm grass, and, staring up at the blue sky, for- 
get that there were any women in nature who didn't j ^ 
please like the swaying tree-tops. One day, on his 
arrival, she met him in the court and told him that 
her sister-in-law was shut up with a headache, and 
that his visit must be for her. He followed her into 
the drawing-room with the best grace at his com- 
mand, and sat twirling his hat for half an hour. 
Suddenly he understood her; the caressing cadence 
of her voice was a distinct invitation to solicit the 
incomparable honour of her hand. He blushed to the 
roots of his hair and jumped up with uncontrollable 
alacrity; then, dropping a glance at Madame Clairin, 
who sat watching him with hard eyes over the edge 
of her smile, as it were, perceived on her brow a 
flash of unforgiving wrath. It was not becoming, but 
his eyes lingered a moment, for it seemed to illuminate 
her character. What he saw there frightened him 
and he felt himself murmuring, "Poor Madame de 
Mauves!" His departure was abrupt, and this time 
he really went into the forest and lay down on the 
grass. 

After this he admired Madame de Mauves more 
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than ever; she seemed a brighter figure, with a darker 
shadow appended to it. At the end of a month he 
received a letter from a friend with whom he had 
arranged a tour through the Low Countries, reminding 
him of his promise to meet him promptly at Brussels. 
It was only after his answer was posted that he fully 
measured the zeal with which he had declared that 
the journey must either be deferred or abandoned— 
that he could not possibly leave Saint-Germain. He 
took a walk in the forest, and asked himself if this 
were irrevocably true. If it were, surely his duty wis 
to march straight home and pack his trunk. Foot 
Webster, who, he knew, had counted ardently on this 
excursion, was an excellent fellow; six weeks ago he 
would have gone through fire and water to join 
Webster. It had never been in his books to throw 
overboard a friend whom he had loved for ten years 
for a married woman whom for six weeks he had — 
admired. It was certainly beyond question that he 
was lingering at Saint-Germain because this admirable 
married woman was there; but in the midst of all this 
admiration, what had become of prudence? This was 
the conduct of a man drifting rapidly into passion. If 
she were as unhappy as he believed, the passion of 
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such a man would help her very little more than his 
indifference; if she were less so, she needed no help, 
and could dispense with his friendly offices. He was 
sure, moreover, that if she knew he was staying on her 
account she would be extremely annoyed. But this m 
very feeling had much to do with making it hard to I j 
go; her displeasure would only enhance the gentle I j 
stoicism which touched him to the heart. At mo- { 
ments, indeed, he assured himself that to linger was 
simply impertinent; it was indelicate to make a daily 
study of such a shrinking grief. But inclination an- 
swered that some day her self-support would fail, and 
he had a vision of this admirable creature calling 
vainly for help. 'He would be her friend, to any 
length: it was Unworthy to both of them to think 
about consequences. But he was a friend who car- 
ried about with him a muttering resentment that he 
had not known her five years earlier, and a brooding 
hostility to those who had anticipated him. It seemed 
one of fortune's most mocking strokes, that she should 
be surrounded by persons whose only merit was that 
they threw the charm of her character into radiant 
relief. 

Longmore's growing irritation made it more and 
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more difficult for him to see any other merit than this 
in the Baron de Mauves. And yet, disinterestedly, it 
would have been hard to give a name to the portentous 
vices which such an estimate implied, and there were 
times when our hero was almost persuaded against his 
finer judgment that he was really the most considerate 
of husbands, and that his wife liked melancholy fix: 
melancholy's sake. His manners were perfect, his 
urbanity was unbounded, and he seemed never to ad" 
dress her but, sentimentally speaking, hat in hand* 
His tone to Longmore (as the latter was perfectly aware) 
was that of a man of the world to a man not quite of 
the world; but what it lacked in deference it made up 
in easy friendliness. "I can't thank you enough for 
having overcome my wife's shyness," he more than 
once declared. "If we left her to do as she pleased, 
she would bury herself alive. Come often, and bring 
some one else. She will have nothing to do with my 
friends, but perhaps she will look at yours." 

The Baron made these speeches with a remorseless 
placidity very amazing to our hero, who had an inno* 
cent belief that a man's head may point out to him 
the shortcomings of his heart, and make him ashamed 
of them. He could not fancy him capable both of 
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neglecting his wife and taking an almost humorous 
view of her suffering. Longmore had, at any rate, an 
exasperating sense that the Baron thought rather the 
less of his wife on account of that very same fine 
difference of nature which so deeply stirred his own 
sympathies. He was rarely present during Longmore's 
visits, and he made a daily journey to Paris, where he 
had u business," as he once mentioned — not in the 
least with a tone of apology. When he appeared, it 
was late in the evening, and with an imperturbable air 
of being on the best of terms with every one and every 
thing, which was peculiarly annoying if you happened 
to have a tacit quarrel with him. If he was a good 
fellow, he was surely a good fellow spoiled. Some- 
thing he had, however, which Longmore vaguely envied 
— a kind of superb positiveness — a manner rounded 
and polished by the traditions of centuries — an urbanity 
exercised for his own sake and not his neighbours' — 
which seemed the result of something better than a 
good conscience — of a vigorous and unscrupulous 
temperament The Baron was plainly not a moral man, 
and poor Longmore, who was, would have been glad 
to learn the secret of his luxurious serenity. What 
was it that enabled him, without being a monster with 
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visibly cloven feet, exhaling brimstone, to misprize so 
cruelly a lovely wife, and to walk about the world with 
a candid smile under his moustache? It was. the 
essential grossness of his imagination, which had 
nevertheless helped him to turn so many neat compli- 
ments. He could be very polite, and he could doubt' 
less be supremely impertinent; but he was as unable 
to draw a moral inference of the finer strain as a 
school-boy who has been playing truant for a week to 
solve a problem in algebra. It was ten to one he did 
not know his wife was unhappy; he and his brilliant 
sister had doubtless agreed to consider their com* 
panion a Puritanical little person, of meagre aspirations 
and slender accomplishments, contented with looking 
at Paris from the terrace, and, as an especial treat* 
having a countryman very much like herself to supply 
her with homely transatlantic gossip. M. de Maims 
was tired of his companion; he relished a higher flavour 
in female society. She was too modest, too simple, 
too delicate; she had too few arts, too little coquetry, 
too much charity. M. de Mauves, some day, lighting 
a cigar, had probably decided she was stupid* It was 
the same sort of taste, Longmore moralised, as the 
taste for G&6me in painting, and for M. Charles 
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in literature. Th£ Baron was a pagan and 
was a Christian, and between them, accord- 
ingly, was a gulf. He. was by race and instinct a 
grand seigneur. Longmore had often heard of this 
distinguished social type, and was properly grateful for 
an opportunity to examine it closely. It had certainly 
a picturesque boldness of outline, but it was fed from 
Spiritual sources so remote from those of which he felt 
the living gush of his own soul, that he found himself 
gazing at it, in irreconcilable antipathy, across a dim 
historic mist. "I am a modern bourgeois" he said, 
"and not perhaps so good a judge of how far a pretty 
woman's tongue may go at supper without prejudice 
to her reputation. But I have not met one of the 
sweetest of women without recognising her, and dis- 
covering that a certain sort of character offers better 
entertainment than Th£r6sa's songs, sung by a dissi- 
pated duchess. Wit for wit, I think mine carries me 
further." It was easy indeed to perceive that, as be- 
came a grand seigneur -, M. de Mauves had a stock of 
social principles. He would not especially have de- 
sired, perhaps, that his wife should compete in amateur 
operettas with the duchesses in question, chiefly of re- 
cent origin; but he held that a gentleman may take his 
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amusement where he finds it, that he is quite at liberty 
not to find it at home, and that the wife of a De 
Mauves who should hang her head and have red eyes, 
and allow herself to make any other response to 
officious condolence than that her husband's amuse- 
ments were his own affair, would have forfeited every 
claim to having her finger-tips bowed over and kissed. 
And yet in spite of this definite faith, Longmore fancied 
that the Baron was more irritated than gratified by his 
wife's irreproachable reserve. Did it dimly occur to 
him that it was self-control and not self-effacement? 
She was a model to all the inferior matrons of his line, 
past and to come, and an occasional "scene" from her 
at a convenient moment would have something reassur- 
ing — would attest her stupidity a trifle more forcibly 
than her inscrutable tranquillity. 

Longmore would have given much to know the 
principle of her submissiveness, and he tried more than 
once, but with rather awkward timidity, to sound the 
mystery. She seemed to him to have been long re- 
sisting the force of cruel evidence, and, though she had 
succumbed to it at last, to have denied herself the right 
to complain, because if faith was gone, her heroic 
generosity remained. He believed even that she wai 
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capable of reproaching herself with having expected 
too much, and of trying to persuade herself out of her 
bitterness by saying that her hopes had been illusions 
and that this was simply — life. "I hate tragedy," she 
once said to him; "I have a really pusillanimous dread 
of moral suffering. I believe that — without base con- 
cessions — there is always some way of escaping from 
it I would almost rather never smile all my life than 
have a single violent explosion of grief." She lived 
evidently in nervous apprehension of being fatally con- 
vinced — of seeing to the end of her deception. Long- 
more, when he thought of this, felt an immense longing 
to offer her something of which she could be as sure 
as of the sun in heaven. 
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IV. 



His friend Webster lost no time in accusing him of 
the basest infidelity, and asking him what he found at 
SainfcGermain to prefer to Van Eyck and Memling, 
Rubens and Rembrandt. A day or two after the re- 
ceipt of Webster's letter, he took a walk with Madame 
de Mauves in the forest They sat down on a fallen 
log, and she began to arrange into a bouquet the 
anemones and violets she had gathered. "I have a 
letter," he said at last, "from a friend whom I some 
time ago promised to join at Brussels. The time has 
come — it has passed. It finds me terribly unwilling to 
leave Saint-Germain." 

She looked up with the candid interest which she 
always displayed in his affairs, but with no disposition, 
apparently, to make a personal application of his words. 
"Saint- Germain is pleasant enough;" she said; "but are 
you doing yourself justice? Shall you not regret in 
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future days that instead of travelling and seeing cities 
and monuments and museums and improving your 
mind, you sat here — for instance — on a log, pulling my 
flowers to pieces?" 

"What I shall regret in future days," he answered 
after some hesitation, "is that I should have sat here 
and not spoken the truth on the matter. I am fond 
of museums and monuments and of improving my 
mind, and I am particularly fond of niy friend Webster. 
But I can't bring myself to leave Saint-Germain with- 
out asking you a question. You must forgive me if 
it's indiscreet, and be assured that curiosity was never 
more respectful. Are you really as unhappy as I 
Jmagine you to be?" . 

She had evidently not expected his question, and 
she greeted it with a startled blush. "If I strike you 
as unhappy," she said, "I have been a poorer friend 
to you than I wished to be." 

"I, perhaps, have been a better friend of yours 
than you have supposed. I have admired jrour re- 
serve, your courage, your studied gaiety. But I have 
felt the existence of something beneath them that was 
more you — more you as I wished to know you — than 
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they were; something that I have believed to be a 
constant sorrow." 

She listened with great gravity, but without an air 
of offence, and he felt that while he had been timor- 
ously calculating the last consequences of friendship, 
she had serenely accepted them. "You surprise me/* 
she said slowly, and her blush still lingered. "Bat 
to refuse to answer you would confirm an impresioB 
on your part which is evidently already too stnxg 
An unhappiness that one can sit comfortably talking 
about, is an unhappiness with distinct limitations. If 
I were examined before a board of commissioners fa 
investigating the felicity of mankind, I am sure I 
should be pronounced a very fortunate woman." 
There was something delightfully gentle to him ii 
her tone, and its softness seemed to deepen as she 
continued. "But let me add, with all gratitude fa 
your sympathy, that it's my own affair altogether, ft 
need not disturb you, Mr. Ix>ngmore, for I have often 
found myself in your company a very contented 
person." 

"You are a wonderful woman," he said, "and I 
admire you as I never have admired any one. You 
are wiser than anything I, for one, can say to yon; 
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and what I ask of you is not to let me advise or 
console you, but simply thank you for letting me 
know you." He had intended no such outburst as 
this, but his voice rang loud, and he felt a kind of 
unfamiliar joy as he uttered it 

She shook her head with some impatience. "Let 
us be friends — as I supposed we were going to be — 
without protestations and fine words. To have you 
paying compliments to my wisdom — that would be 
real wretchedness. I can dispense with your admi- 
ration better than the Flemish painters can — better 
than Van Eyck and Rubens, in spite of all their wor- 
shippers. Go join your friend — see everything, enjoy 
everything, learn everything, and write me an excel- 
lent letter, brimming over with your impressions. I 
am extremely fond of the Dutch painters," she added, 
with a slight faltering of the voice, which Longmore 
had noticed once before, and which he had inter- 
preted as the sudden weariness of a spirit self-con- 
demned to play a part. 

"I don't believe you care a button about the 
Dutch painters," he said, with an unhesitating laugh. 
"But I shall certainly write you a letter." 

Tfie Madonna of the Future, etc. 1 3 
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She rose and turned homeward, thoughtfully re- 
arranging her flowers as she walked. Little was said; 
Longmore was asking himself, with a tremor in the un»- 
spoken words, whether all this meant simply that he 
was in love. He looked at the rooks wheeling against 
the golden-hued sky, between the tree-tops, but not at 
his companion, whose personal presence seemed loit 
in the felicity she had created. Madame de Mauve* 
was silent and grave, because she was painfully dis- 
appointed. A sentimental friendship she had not 
desired; her scheme had been to pass with Longmore 
as a placid creature with a good deal of leisure, whick 
she was disposed to devote to profitable conversation 
of an impersonal sort. She liked him extremely, and 
felt that there was something in him to which, whet 
she made up her girlish mind that a needy Frenck 
baron was the ripest fruit of time, she had done very 
scanty justice. They went through the little gate » 
the garden wall and approached the house. On the 
terrace Madame Clairin was entertaining a friend — a 
little elderly gentleman with a white moustache, and 
an order in his button-hole. Madame de Mauvei 
chose to pass round the house into the court; where- 
upon her sister-in-law, greeting Longmore with a com- 
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manding nod, lifted her eye-glass and stared at them 
as they went by. Longmore heard the little old gentle- 
man uttering some old-fashioned epigram about "la 
vieille galanterie Franjaise," and then, by a sudden 
impulse, he looked at Madame de Mauves and wondered 
what she was doing in such a world. She stopped 
before the house, without asking him to come in. "I 
hope you will act upon my advice," she said, "and 
waste no more time at Saint-Germain." 

For an instant there rose to his lips some faded 
compliment about his time not being wasted, but it 
expired before the simple sincerity of her look. She 
stood there as gently serious as the angel of dis- 
interestedness, and Longmore felt as if he should insult 
her by treating her words as a bait for flattery. "I 
shall start in a day or two," he answered, "but I will 
not promise you not to come back." 

"I hope not," she said, simply. "I expect to be 
here a long time." 

"I shall come and say good-bye," he rejoined; on 
which she nodded with a smile, and went in. 

He turned away, and walked slowly homeward by 

the terrace. It seemed to him that to leave her thus, 

for a gain on which she herself insisted, was to know 

13* 
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her better and admire her more. But he was in 1 
vague ferment of feeling which her evasion of his 
question half an hour before had done more to deepa 
than to allay. Suddenly, on the terrace, he encountered 
M. de Mauves, who was leaning against the parapet 
finishing a cigar. The Baron, who, he fancied, had » 
air of peculiar affability, offered him his white pimp 
hand. Longmore stopped; he felt a sudden angiy 
desire to cry out to him that he had the lovdiot 
wife in the world; that he ought to be **h*™*^ of 
himself not to know it; and that for all his shiewdnoi 
he had never looked into the depths of her eyes. The 
Baron, we know, considered that he had; but that 
was something in Euphemia's eyes now that was not 
there five years before. They talked for a while abort 
various things, and M. de Mauves gave a humoflMi 
account of his visit to America. His tone was not 
soothing to Longmore's excited sensibilities. He 
seemed to consider the country a gigantic joke, and 
his urbanity only went so far as to admit that it was 
not a bad one. Longmore was not, by habit, an ag- 
gressive apologist for his native institutions; but the 
Baron's narrative confirmed his worst impressions of 
French superficiality. He had understood nothing he 
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Tiad felt nothing, he had learned nothing; and our hero, 
glancing askance at his aristocratic profile, declared that 
if the chief merit of a long pedigree was to leave one 
so fatuously stupid, he thanked his stars that the Long- 
mores had emerged from obscurity in the present century, 
in the person of an enterprising timber-merchant. M. de 
Mauves dwelt of course on that prime oddity of ours 
—the liberty allowed to young girls; and related the 
history of his researches into the " opportunities " it 
presented to French noblemen — researches in which, 
during a fortnight's stay, he seemed to have spent 
many agreeable hours. "I am bound to admit," he 
said, "that in every case I was disarmed by the 
extreme candour of the young lady, and that they 
took care of themselves to better purpose than I have 
seen some mammas in France take care of them." 
Longmore greeted this handsome concession with the 
grimmest of smiles, and damned his impertinent 
patronage. 

Mentioning at last that he was about to leave 
Saint-Germain, he was surprised, without exactly being 
flattered, by the Baron's quickened attention. "I am so 
very 5007!" the latter cried. "I hoped we had you 
for the whole summer." Longmore murmured some 1 
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thing civil, and wondered why M. de Mauves should 
care whether he stayed or went "You were a dis- 
traction to Madame de Mauves," the Baron added; "I 
assure you I mentally blessed your visits." 

"They were a great pleasure to me," Longmore 
said, gravely. "Some day I expect to come back." 

"Pray do;" and the Baron laid his hand urgently 
on his arm. "You see I have confidence in you." 
Longmore was silent for a moment, and the Baron 
puffed his cigar reflectively and watched the smoke, 
"Madame de Mauves," he said at last, "is a rather 
singular person." 

Longmore shifted his position, and wondered 
whether he were going to "explain" Madame de 
Mauves. 

"Being, as you are, her fellow-countryman," the 
Baron went on, "I don't mind speaking frankly. She's 
r just a little morbid — the most charming woman in the 
world, as you see, but a little fanciful — a little entitit. 
Now you see she has taken this extraordinary fancy 
for solitude. I can't get her to go anywhere — to see 
any one. When my friends present themselves she it 
perfectly polite, but she is simply freezing. She 
doesn't do herself justice, and I expect every day to 
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hear two or three of them say to me, 'Your wife is 
jolie d croquer: what a pity she hasn't a little esprit? 
You must have found out that she has really a great 
deal. But to tell the whole truth, what she needs is 
to forget herself. She sits alone for hours poring over 
her English books and looking at life through that 
terrible brown fog which they always seem to me to 
fling over the world. I doubt if your English authors," 
the Baron continued, with a serenity which Longmore 
afterwards characterised as sublime, "are very sound 
reading for young married women. I don't pretend to 
know much about them; but I remember that, not 
long after our marriage, Madame de Mauves under- 
took to read me one day a certain Wordsworth — a 
poet highly esteemed, it appears, chez vous. It seemed 
to me that she took me by the nape of the neck and 
held my head for half an hour over a basin of soupe 
aux choux, and that one ought to ventilate the drawing- 
room before any one called. But I suppose you know 
him — ce ginie-ld. I think my wife never forgave me, 
and that it was a real shock to her to find she had 
married a man who had very much the same taste in 
literature as in cookery. But you are a man of general 
culture — a man of the world," said the Baron, turning 
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to Longmore and fixing his eyes on the seal of his 
watchguard. "You can talk about everything, and I 
am sure you like Alfred de Musset as well as Mo"y» 
Wordsworth. Talk to her about everything^ Alfred de 
Musset included. Bah! I forgot that you are goii^ 
Come back then as soon as possible and talk abort 
your travels. If Madame de Mauves too would make 
a little voyage, it would do her good. It would en- 
large her horizon" — and M. de Mauves made a series 
of short nervous jerks with his stick in the air— "M 
would wake up her imagination. She's too rigid* jot 
know — it would show her that one may bend a trifle 
without breaking." He paused a moment and gat 
two or three vigorous puffs. Then, turning to fail 
companion again, with a little nod and a confidential 
smile — "I hope you admire my candour. I wouUnt 
say all this to one of us!" 

Evening was coming on, and the lingering light 
seemed to float in the air in faintly golden motes* 
Longmore stood gazing at these luminous particles; 
he could almost have fancied them a swarm of hum- 
ming insects, murmuring as a refrain "She has a great 
deal of esprit — she has a great deal of esprit! 9 "Yes, 
she has a great deal/' he said, mechanically, turning to 
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the Baron. M. de Mauves glanced at him sharply, as 
if to ask what the deuce he was talking about. "She 
has a great deal of intelligence," said Longmore, de- 
liberately, "a great deal of beauty, a great many 
virtues/' 

M. de Mauves busied himself for a moment in 
lighting another cigar, and when he had finished, with 
a return of his confidential smile, "I suspect you of 
thinking that I don't do my wife justice," he said. 
"Take care — take care, young man; that's a dangerous 
assumption. In general a man always does his wife 
justice. More than justice," cried the Baron with a 
laugh — "that we keep for the wives of other men!" 

Longmore _aAerwards_ remembered it in favour of 
the Baron's fine man ner that he had not measured at 
this moment the dusky abyss over which it . -hoyered. 
But a sort of deepening subterranean echo lingered 
on his spiritual ear. For the present his keenest 
sensation was a desire to get away and cry aloud that 
M. de Mauves was an arrogant fool. He bade him an 
abrupt good-night, which was to serve also, he said, as 
good-bye. 

"Decidedly, then, you go?" said M. de Mauves, 
almost peremptorily. 
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"Decidedly." 

"Of course you will come and say good-bye to 
Madame de Mauves?" His tone implied that the 
omission would be very uncivil; but there seemed to 
Longmore something so ludicrous in his taking a lesson 
in consideration from M. de Mauves, that he burst into 
a laugh. The Baron frowned, like a man for whom it 
was a new and most unpleasant sensation to be per- 
plexed. "You are a queer fellow ," he murmured, as 
Longmore turned away, not foreseeing that he should 
think him a very queer fellow indeed before he had 
done with him. 

Longmore sat down to dinner at his hotel with his 
usual good intentions; but as he was lifting his first 
glass of wine to his lips, he suddenly fell to musing 
and set down his wine untasted. His reverie lasted 
long, and when he emerged from it, his fish was cold; 
but this mattered little, for his appetite was gone. That 
evening he packed his trunk with a kind of indignant 
energy. This was so effective that the operation was 
accomplished before bedtime, and as he was not in 
the least sleepy, he devoted the interval to writing two 
letters; one was a short note to Madame de Mauves, 
which he intrusted to a servant, to be delivered the 
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next morning. He had found it best, he said, to 
leave Saint-Germain immediately, but he expected to 
be back in Paris in the early autumn. The other letter 
was the result of his having remembered a day or two 
before that he had not yet complied with Mrs. Draper's 
injunction to give her an account of his impressions of 
her Mend. The present occasion seemed propitious, 
and he wrote half a dozen pages. His tone, however, 
was grave, and Mrs. Draper, on receiving them, was 
slightly disappointed — she would have preferred a 
stronger flavour of rhapsody. But what chiefly concerns 
us is the concluding sentences. 

"The only time she ever spoke to me of her mar- 
riage," he wrote, "she intimated that it had been a 
perfect love-match. With all abatements, I suppose 
most marriages are; but in her case, I think, this 
would mean more than in that of most women; for her 
love was an absolute idealisation. She believed her 
husband was a hero of rose-coloured romance, and he 
turns out to be not even a hero of very sad-coloured 
reality. For some time now she has been sounding 
her mistake, but I don't believe she has touched the 
bottom of it yet. She strikes me as a person who is 
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begging off from full knowledge — who has struck i 
truce with painful truth, and is trying a while the ex- 
periment of living with closed eyes. In the dark she 
tries to see again the gilding on her idol. Illusion of 
course is illusion, and one must always pay for it; but 
there is something truly tragical in seeing an earthly 
penalty levied on such divine folly as this. As for B£ 
de Mauves, he's a Frenchman to his fingers' ends; and 
I confess I should dislike him for this if he were i 
much better man. He can't forgive his wife for having 
married him too sentimentally and loved him too well; 
for in some uncorrupted corner of his being he feels, 1 
suppose, that as she saw him, so he ought to have 
been. It is a perpetual vexation to him that a little 
American bourgeoise should have fancied him a finer 
fellow than he is, or than he at all wants to be. He 
has not a glimmering of real acquaintance with hit 
wife; he can't understand the stream of passion flowing 
so clear and still. To tell the truth, I hardly can un- 
derstand it myself; but when I see the spectacle I can 
admire it furiously. M. de Mauves, at any rate, would 
like to have the comfort of feeling that his wife is as 
corruptible as himself; and you will hardly believe me 
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when I tell you that he goes about intimating to gentle- 
men whom he deems worthy of the knowledge, that it 
would be a convenience to him that they should make 
love to her." 
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V. 



On reaching Paris, Longmore straightway purchased 
a Murray's Belgium, to help himself to believe that he 
would start on the morrow for Brussels; but when tbe 
morrow came, it occurred to him that, by way of pi* 
paration, he ought to acquaint himself more intimately 
with the Flemish painters in the Louvre. This took a 
whole morning, but it did little to hasten his departure. 
He had abruptly left Saint-Germain, because it seemed 
to him that respect for Madame de Mauves demanded 
that he should allow her husband no reason to sup- 
pose that he had understood him; but now that he had 
satisfied the behest of delicacy, he found himself think- 
ing more and more ardently of Euphemia. It was a 
poor expression of ardour to be lingering irresolutely 
on the deserted Boulevards, but he detested the idea 
of leaving Saint-Germain five hundred miles behind 
him. He felt very foolish, nevertheless, and wandered 
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about nervously, promising himself to take the next 
train; but a dozen trains started, and Longmore was 
still in Paris. This sentimental tumult was more than 
he had bargained for, and, as he looked at the shop 
windows, he wondered whether it was a "passion." He 
had never been fond of the word, and had grown up 
with a kind of horror of what it represented. He had 
hoped that when he should fall in love, he should do 
it with an excellent conscience, with no greater agita- 
tion than a mild suffusion of cheerfulness. But here 
was a sentiment concocted of pity and anger, as well 
as of admiration, and bristling with scruples and doubts. 
He had come abroad to enjoy the Flemish painters 
and all others; but what fair-tressed saint of Van Eyck 
or Memling was so interesting a figure as Madame de 
Mauves? His restless steps carried him at last out of 
the long villa-bordered avenue which leads to the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Summer had fairly begun, and the drive beside 
the lake was empty, but there were various loungers 
on the benches and chairs, and the great cafe* had 
an air of animation. Longmore's walk had given him 
an appetite, and he went into the establishment and 
demanded a dinner, remarking for the hundredth time, 
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as he observed the smart little tables disposed in t 
open air, how much better they ordered this matter 
France. 

"Will monsieur dine in the garden, or in t 
saloon?" asked the waiter. Longmore chose the g 
den; and observing that a great cluster of June ro 
was trained over the wall of the house, placed him 
at a table near by, where the best of dinners v 
served him on the whitest of linen, in the most shim 
of porcelain. It so happened that his table was a 
a window, and that as he sat he could look into 
corner of the saloon. So it was that his attenti 
rested on a lady seated just within the window, wbi 
was open, face to face apparently with a compani 
who was concealed by the curtain. She was a * 
pretty woman, and Longmore looked at her as often 
was consistent with good manners. After a while 
even began to wonder who she was, and to susp 
that she was one of those ladies whom it is no brea 
of good manners to look at as often as you like. La 
more, too, if he had been so disposed, would hi 
been the more free to give her all his attention, tl 
her own was fixed upon the person opposite to fa 
She was what the French call a belle brunt, and thou 
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our hero, who had rather a conservative taste in. such 
matters, had no great relish for her bold outlines and 
even bolder colouring, he could not help admiring her 
expression of basking contentment. 

She was evidently very happy, and her happiness 
gave her an air of innocence. The talk of her friend, 
whoever he was, abundantly suited her humour, for 
she sat listening to him with a broad, lazy smile, and 
interrupted him occasionally, while she crunched her 
bon-bons, with a murmured response, presumably as 
broad, which seemed to deepen his eloquence. She 
drank a great deal of champagne and ate an immense 
number of strawberries, and was plainly altogether a 
person with an impartial relish for strawberries, 
champagne, and what she would have called betises. 

They had half finished dinner when Longmore 
sat down, and he was still in his place when they 
rose. She had hung her bonnet on a nail above her 
chair, and her companion passed round the table to 
take it down for her. As he did so, she bent her 
head to look at a wine-stain on her dress, and in the 
movement exposed the greater part of the back of a 
very handsome neck. The gentleman observed it, 
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and observed also, apparently, that the room beyond 
them was empty; that he stood within eyeshot of 
Longmore, he -failed to observe. He stooped suddenly 
and imprinted a gallant kiss on the fair expanse* 
Longmore then recognised M. de Mauves. The re- 
cipient of this vigorous tribute put on her bonnet, 
using his flushed smile as a mirror, and in a moment 
they passed through the garden, on their way to their 
carriage. 

Then, for the first time, M. de Mauves perceived 
Longmore. He measured with a rapid glance the 
young man's relation to the open window, and 
checked himself in the impulse to stop and speak 
to him. He contented himself with bowing with 
great gravity as he opened the gate for his com- 
panion. 

That evening Longmore made a railway journey, 
but not to Brussels. He had effectually ceased to 
care about Brussels; the only thing he now cared 
about was Madame de Mauves. The atmosphere 
of his mind had had a sudden clearing up; pity and 
anger were still throbbing there, but they had space 
to rage at their pleasure, for doubts and scruples had 
abruptly departed. It was little, he felt, that he could 
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interpose between her resignation and the indignity of 
her position; but that little, if it involved the sacrifice 
of everything that bound him to the tranquil past, he 
could offer her with a rapture which at last made 
reflection appear a wofully halting substitute for faith; 
Nothing in his tranquil past had given such a zest to 
consciousness as this happy sense of choosing to go 
straight back to Saint-Germain. How to justify his 
return, how to explain his ardour, troubled him littler 
He was not sure, even, that he wished to be under- 
stood; he wished only to feel that it was by no fault 
of his that Madame de Mauves was alone with the 
ugliness of fate. He was conscious of no distinct 
desire to "make love" to her; if he could have uttered 
the essence of his longing, he would have said that 
he wished her to remember that in a world coloured 
gray to her vision by disappointment, there was one 
vividly honest man. She might certainly have re- 
membered it, however, without his coming back to* 
remind her; and it is not to be denied that, as he 
waited for the morrow he wished immensely to hear 
the sound of her voice. 

He waited the next day till his usual hour of 
calling — the late afternoon; but he learned at the 
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door that Madame de Mauves was not at home. The 
servant offered the information that she was walking 
in the forest. Longmore went through the garden 
and out of the little door into the lane, and, after half 
an hour's vain exploration, saw her coming toward 
him at the end of a green by-path. As he appeared, 
she stopped for a moment, as if to turn aside; then 
recognising him, she slowly advanced, and he was 
soon shaking hands with her. 

"Nothing has happened," she said, looking at him 
fixedly. "You are not ill?" 

"Nothing, except that when I got to Paris I found 
how fond I had grown of Saint-Germain." 

She neither smiled nor looked flattered; it seemed 
indeed to Longmore that she was annoyed. But he 
was uncertain, for he immediately perceived that in 
his absence the whole character of her face had 
altered. It told him that something momentous had 
happened. It was no longer self-contained melancholy 
that he read in her eyes, but grief and agitation 
which had lately struggled with that passionate love 
of peace of which she had spoken to him, and forced 
him to know that deep experience is never peaceful. 
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She was pale, and she had evidently been shedding 
tears. He felt his heart beating hard; he seemed 
now to know her secrets. She continued to look at 
him with a contracted brow, as if his return had given 
her a sense of responsibility too great to be disguised 
by a commonplace welcome. For some moments, as 
he turned and walked beside her, neither spoke; then 
abruptly — "Tell me truly, Mr. Longmore," she said, 
"why you have come back." 

He turned and looked at her with an air which 
startled her into a certainty of what she had feared. 
"Because I have learned the real answer to the 
question I asked you the other day. You are not 
happy — you are too good to be happy on the terms 
offered you. Madame de Mauves," he went on with a 
gesture which protested against a gesture of her own, 
"I can't be happy if you are not! I don't care for 
anything so long as I see such an unfathomable sad- 
ness in your eyes. I found during three dreary days 
in Paris that the thing in the world I most care for is 
this daily privilege of seeing you. I know it's very 
brutal to tell you I admire you; it's an insult to you 
to treat you as if you had complained to me or ap- 
pealed to me. But such a friendship as I waked up 
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to there" — and he tossed his head toward the distant 
city — "is a potent force, I assure you; and when 
forces are compressed they explode. But if you had 
told me every trouble in your heart, it would have 
mattered little; I couldn't say more than I must say 
now — that if that in life from which you have hoped 
most has given you least, this devoted respect of mine 
will refuse no service and betray no trust" 

She had begun to make marks in the earth with 
the point of her parasol; but she stopped and listened 
to him in perfect immobility. Rather, her immobility 
was not perfect; for when he stopped speaking a faint 
flush had stolen into her cheek. It told Longmorc 
that she was moved, and his first perceiving it wis 
the happiest instant of his life. She raised her eyes 
at last, and looked at him with what at first seemed a 
pleading dread of excessive emotion. 

"Thank you — thank you!" she said, calmly 
enough; but the next moment her own emotion over- 
came her calmness, and she burst into tears. Her 
tears vanished as quickly as they came, but they did 
Longmore a world of good. He had always felt in- 
definably afraid of her; her being had somehow 
seemed fed by a deeper faith and a stronger will than 
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liis own; but her half-dozen smothered sobs showed 
him the bottom of her heart, and assured him that she 
was weak enough to be grateful. 

"Excuse me," she said; "I am too nervous to 
listen to you. I believe I could have encountered an 
•enemy to-day, but I can't endure a friend." 

"You are killing yourself with stoicism — that is 
what is the matter with you!" he cried. "Listen to a 
friend for his own sake, if not for yours. I have 
never ventured to offer you an atom of compas- 
sion, and you can't accuse yourself of an abuse of 
charity." 

She looked about her with a kind of weary con- 
fusion which promised a reluctant attention. But 
suddenly perceiving by the wayside the fallen log on 
which they had rested a few evenings before, she went 
and sat down on it in impatient resignation, and 
looked at Longmore, as he stood silent, watching her, 
with a glance which seemed to urge that, if she was 
charitable now, he must be very wise. 

"Something came to my knowledge yesterday," he 
said as he sat down beside her, "which gave me an 
intense impression of your loneliness. You are truth 
itself, and there is no truth about you. You believe 
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in purity and duty and dignity, and you live in ft 
world in which they are daily belied. I someti es ask 
myself with a kind of rage how you ever came into 
such a world — and why the perversity of fate never let 
me know you before." 

"I like my 'world 9 no better than you do, and it 
was not for its own sake I came into it But whit 
particular group of people is worth pinning one's faith 
upon? I confess it sometimes seems to me that met 
and women are very poor creatures. I suppose I am 
romantic. I have an unfortunate taste for poetic ft* 
ness. Life is hard prose, and one must learn to read 
prose contentedly. I believe I once thought that all 
the prose was in America, which was very foolish. 
What I thought, what I believed, what I expected, 
when I was an ignorant girl, fatally addicted to falling 
in love with my own theories, is more than I can 
begin to tell you now. Sometimes, when I remember 
certain impulses, certain illusions of those days, the] 
take away my breath, and I wonder that my fab 
point of view has not led me into troubles greater thi 
any I have now to lament. I had a conviction whi 
you would probably smile at if I were to attempt 
express it to you. It was a singular form for p 
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sionate faith to take, but it had all of the sweetness 
and the ardour of passionate faith. It led me to take 
a great step, and it lies behind me now in the distance, 
like a shadow melting slowly in the light of experience. 
It has faded, but it has not vanished. Some feelings, 
I am sure, die only with ourselves; some illusions are 
as much the condition ot our life as our heart-beats. 
They say that life itself is an illusion — that this world 
is a shadow of which the reality is yet to come. Life 
is all of a piece, then, and there is no shame in being 
miserably human. As for my loneliness, it doesn't 
greatly matter; it is the fault, in part, of my obstinacy. \ 
There have been times when I have been frantically ^ 
distressed, and, to tell you the truth, wretchedly home- 
sick, because my maid — a jewel of a maid — lied to 
me with every second breath. There have been mo- 
ments when I have wished I was the daughter of a 
poor New England minister, living in a little white 
house under a couple of elms, and doing all the 
housework." 

She had begun to speak slowly, with an air of 
effort; but she went on quickly, as if talking were a 
relief. "My marriage introduced me to people and 
things which seemed to me at first very strange and 
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then very horrible, and then, to tell the truth, very 
contemptible. At first I expended a great deal of 
sorrow and dismay and pity on it all; but there soon 
came a time when I began to wonder 'whether it were 
worth one's tears. If I could tell you the eternal 
friendships I have seen broken, the inconsolable woes 
consoled, the jealousies and vanities scrambling for 
precedence, you would agree with me that tempers 
like yours and mine can understand neither such 
troubles nor such compensations. A year ago, while 
I was in the country, a friend of mine was in despair 
at the infidelity of her husband; she wrote me a most 
dolorous letter, and on my return to Paris I went im- 
mediately to see her. A week had elapsed, and, as I 
had seen stranger things, I thought she might have 
recovered her spirits. Not at all; she was still in 
despair — but at what? At the conduct, the abandoned, 
shameless conduct of Madame de T. You'll imagine, 
of course, that Madame de T. was the lady whom my 
friend's husband preferred to his wife. Far from it; 
he had never seen her. Who, then, was Madame de 
T.? Madame de T. was cruelly devoted to M. de V. 
And who was M. de V.? M. de V. — in two words, 
my friend was cultivating two jealousies at once. I 
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hardly know what I said to her; something, at any 
rate, that she found unpardonable, for she quite gave 
me up. Shortly afterward my husband proposed we 
should cease to live in Paris, and I gladly assented, 
for I believe I was falling into a state of mind that 
made me a detestable companion. I should have pre- 
ferred to go quite into the country, into Auvergne, 
where my husband has a house. But to him, Paris, in 
some degree, is necessary, and Saint-Germain has 
been a sort of compromise." 

"A sort of compromise!" Longmore repeated. 
« That's your whole life." 

"It's the life of many people, of most people of 
quiet tastes, and it is certainly better than acute dis- 
tress. One is at a loss theoretically to defend a com- 
promise; but if I found a poor creature who had 
managed to invent one, I should think it questionable 
friendship to expose its weak side." Madame de 
Mauves had no sooner uttered these words than she 
smiled faintly, as if to mitigate their personal appli- 
cation. 

"Heaven forbid that one should do that unless 
one has something better to offer," said Longmore. 
"And yet I am haunted by a vision of a life in which 
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you should have found no compromises, for they are 
a perversion of natures that tend only to goodness 
and rectitude. As I see it, you should have found 
happiness serene, profound, complete; a femnu dt 
chambre not a jewel perhaps, but warranted to tell but 
one fib a day; a society possibly rather provincial, but 
(in spite of your poor opinion of mankind) a good 
deal of solid virtue; jealousies and vanities very tame, 
and no particular iniquities and adulteries. A hus- 
band/' he added after a moment — "a husband of your 
own faith and race and spiritual substance, who would 
have loved you well." 

She rose to her feet, shaking her head. "You arc 
very kind to go to the expense of visions for me; 
Visions are vain things; we must make the best of the 
reality." 

"And yet," said Longmore, provoked by whit 
seemed the very wantonness of her patience, "the 
reality, if I am not mistaken, has very recently taken 
a shape that keenly tests your philosophy." 

She seemed on the point of replying that his synv 
pathy was too zealous; but a couple of impatient tears 
in his eyes proved that it was founded on a devotion 
of which it was impossible to make light. "Philo : 
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ophy?" she said. "I have none. Thank Heaven!" 

lie cried, with vehemence, "I have none. I believe, 

It. Longmore," she added in a moment, "that I have 

othing on earth but a conscience — it's a good time 

3 tell you so — nothing but a dogged, obstinat e, cling- . . 

3 g conscie nce* Does that prove me to be indeed of isvJUjSl 

our faith a nd race, and have you on ejor which you 

an say as muchi I don't say it in vanity, for I be- 

eve that if my conscience will prevent me from doing 

nything very base, it will effectually prevent me from 

oing anything very fine." 

"I am delighted to hear it," cried Longmore. "We 
re made for each other. It's very certain I too shall 
ever do anything fine. And yet I have fancied that 
i my case this unaccommodating organ might be 
linded and gagged a while, in a fine cause, if not 
urned out of doors. In yours," he went on with the 
ame appealing irony, "is it absolutely inexpugnable?^. 

But she made no concession to his sarcasm. "Don't 
lugh at your conscience," she answered gravely; "that's 
tie only blasphemy I know." 

She had hardly spoken when she turned suddenly 
t an unexpected sound, and at the same moment 
,ongmore heard a footstep in an adjacent by-path 
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which crossed their own at a short distance from 
where they stood. 

"It's M. de Mauves," said Euphemia directly, and 
moved slowly forward. Longmore, wondering how she 
knew it. had overtaken her by the time her husband 
advanced into sight. A solitary walk in the forest was 
a pastime to which M. de Mauves was not addicted, 
but he seemed on this occasion to have resorted to it 
with some equanimity. He was smoking a fragrant 
cigar, and his thumb was thrust into the armhole of 
his waistcoat, with an air of contemplative serenity. 
He stopped short with surprise on seeing his wife and 
her companion, and to Longmore his surprise seemed 
impertinent. He glanced rapidly from one to the other, 
fixed Longmore's eye sharply for a single instant, and 
then lifted his hat with formal politeness. 

" I was not aware/' he said, turning to Madame de 
Mauves, "that I might congratulate you on the return 
of monsieur." 

"You should have known it," she answered gravely, 
"if I had expected Mr. Longmore's return." 

She had become very pale, and Longmore felt that 
this was a first meeting after a stormy parting. "Mf 
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sturn was unexpected to myself," he said. "I came 
ist evening." 

M. de Mauves smiled with extreme urbanity. "It 
3 needless for me to welcome you. Madame de 
lauves knows the duties of hospitality." And with 
nother bow he continued his walk. 

Madame de Mauves and her companion returned 
lowly home, with few words, but, on Longmore's part 
t least, many thoughts. The Baron's appearance had 
iven him an angry chill; it was a dusky cloud re- 
bsorbing the light which had begun to shine between 
imself and his companion. 

He watched Euphemia narrowly as they went, and 
rondered what she had last had to suffer. Her hus- 
»and's presence had checked her disposition to talk, 
»ut nothing indicated that she had acknowledged the 
asulting meaning of his words. Matters were evidently 
t a crisis between them, and Longmore wondered 
ainly what it was on Euphemia's part that prevented 
n absolute rupture. What did she suspect? — how 
luch did she know? To what was she resigned? — 
ow much had she forgiven? How, above all, did she 
sconcile with knowledge, or with suspicion, that 
leradicable tenderness of which she had just now all 
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bv.: assured him? *She has loved him once" Long- 
raorv vJL'.d w;:h a sinking of the heart, "and with her 
:o "ove er.ce is to commit one's self for ever. Her 
h;i$:\%:id :h:uks her too stiff! What would a poet 

He relapsed with a kind of aching impotence into 
the sense of her being somehow beyond him, unattain- 
aXe. immeasurable by his own fretful logic. Suddenly 
ho gave three passionate switches in the air with his 
cane, which made Madame de Mauves look round. 
She could hardly have guessed that they meant that 
where ambition was so vain, it was an innocent com- 
pensation to plunge into worship. 

Madame de Mauves found in her drawing-toon 
the little elderly Frenchman, M. de Chalumeau, whom 
1 .ongmore had observed a few days before on the ter- 
race. On this occasion, too, Madame Clairin was 
entertaining him, but as his sister-in-law came in she 
surrendered her post and addressed herself to our 
hero. Longmore, at thirty, was still an ingenuous 
youth, and there was something in this lady's large 
coquetry which had the power of making him blush. 
He was surprised at finding he had not absolutely 
forfeited her favour by his deportment at their last 
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interview, and a suspicion of her being prepared to 
approach him on another line completed his uneasi- 
ness. 

"So you have returned from Brussels by way of 
the forest?" she said. 

"I have not been to Brussels. I returned yester- 
day from Paris by the only way — by the train." 

Madame Clairin stared and laughed. "I have 
never known a young man to be so fond of Saint-Ger- 
main. They generally declare it's horribly dull." 

"That's not very polite to you," said Longmore, 
who was vexed at his blushes, and determined not to 
be abashed. 

"Ah, what am I?" demanded Madame Clairin, 
swinging open her fan. "I am the dullest thing here. 
They have not had your success with my sister-in- 
law." 

"It would have been very easy to have it. Ma- 
dame de Mauves is kindness itself." 

"To her own countrymen!" 

Longmore remained silent; he hated the tone of 
this conversation. Madame Clairin looked at him a 
moment, and then turned her head and surveyed Eu- 
phemia, to whom M. de Chalumeau was serving up* 

The Madonna, of the Future, etc. 1 5 
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another epigram, which she was receiving with a slight 
droop of the head and her eyes absently wandering 
through the window. "Don't pretend to tell me,* she 
murmured suddenly, "that you are not in love with 
that pretty woman." 

"Allons done!" cried Longraore, in the best French 
he had ever uttered. He rose the next minute, and 
took a hasty farewell. 
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VI. 



He allowed several days to pass without going 
back; it seemed delicate to appear not to regard Ma- 
dame de Mauves* frankness during their last interview 
as a general invitation. This cost him a great effort, 
for hopeless passions are not the most deferential; and 
he had, moreover, a constant fear that if, as he be- 
lieved, the hour of supreme explanations had come, 
the magic of her magnanimity might convert M. de 
Mauves. Vicious men, it was abundantly recorded, 
had been so converted as to be acceptable to God, 
and the something divine in Euphemia's temper would 
sanctify any means she should choose to employ. Her 
means, he kept repeating, were no business of his, and 
the essence of his admiration ought to be to allow her 
to do as she liked; but he felt as if he should turn 
away into a world out of which most of the joy had 

departed, if she should like, after all, to see nothing 

15* 
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more in his interest in her than might be repaid by a 
murmured "Thank you." 

When he called again he found to his vexation 
that he was to run the gauntlet of Madame Clairin's 
officious hospitality. It was one of the first mornings 
of perfect summer, and the drawing-room, through the 
open windows, was flooded with a sweet confusion of 
odours and bird-notes which filled him with the hope 
that Madame de Mauves would come out and spend 
half the day in the forest But Madame Clairin, with 
her hair not yet dressed, emerged like -a brassy dis- 
cord in a maze of melody. 

At the same moment the servant returned with 
Euphemia's regrets; she was "indisposed" and was 
unable to see Mr. Longmore. The young man knew 
that he looked disappointed and that Madame Clairin 
was observing him, and this consciousness impelled 
him to give her a glance of almost aggressive frigidity. 
This was apparently what she desired. She wished 
to throw him off his balance, and, if she was not mis- 
taken, she had the means. 

"Put down your hat, Mr. Longmore," she said, 
"and be polite for once. You were not at all polite 
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the other day when I asked you that friendly question 
about the state of your heart." 

"I have no heart — to talk about," said Longmore, 
uncompromisingly. 

"As well say you have none at all. I advise you 
to cultivate a little eloquence; you may have use for 
it. That was not an idle question of mine; I don't 
ask idle questions. For a couple of months now 
that you have been coming and going among us, it 
seems to me that you have had very few to answer of 
any sort." 

"I have certainly been very well treated," said 
Longmore. 

Madame Clairin was silent a moment, and then — 

"Have you never felt disposed to ask any?" she 
demanded. 

Her look, her tone, were so charged with round- 
about meanings that it seemed to Longmore as if even 
to understand her would savour of dishonest com- 
plicity. "What is it you have to tell me?" he asked, 
frowning and blushing. 

Madame Clairin flushed. It is rather hard, when 
you come bearing yourself very much as the sibyl 
when she came to the Roman king, to be treated as 
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something worse than a vulgar gossip. "I might tell 
you, Mr. Longmore," she said, "that you have as bad 
a ton as any young man I ever met Where have you 
lived — what are your ideas? I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a fact which it takes some delicacy to touch 
upon. You have noticed, I suppose, that my sister-in- 
law is not the happiest woman in the world." 

Longmore assented with a gesture. 

Madame Clairin looked slightly disappointed at his 
want of enthusiasm. Nevertheless — "You have formed, 
I suppose," she continued, "your conjectures on the 
causes of her — dissatisfaction." 

"Conjecture has been superfluous. I have seen 
the causes — or at least a specimen of them — with my 
own eyes." 

"I know perfectly what you mean. My brother, in 
a single word, is in love with another woman. I don't 
judge him; I don't judge my sister-in-law. I permit 
myself to say that in her position I would have 
managed otherwise. I would either have kept my 
husband's affection, or I would have frankly done 
without it. But my sister is an odd compound; I 
don't profess to understand her. Therefore it is, in 
a measure, that I appeal to you, her fellow-countryman. 
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Of course you will be surprised at my way of looking 
at the matter, and I admit that it's a way in use only 
among people whose family traditions compel them to 
take a superior view of things." Madame Clairin 
paused, and Longmore wondered where her family 
traditions were going to lead her. 

"Listen," she went on. "There has never been a 
De Mauves who has not given his wife the right to be 
jealous. We know our history for ages back, and the 
fact is established. It's a shame if you like, but it's 
something to have a shame with such a pedigree. Our 
men have been real Frenchmen, and their wives — I 
may say it — have been worthy of them. You may see 
all their portraits at our house in Auvergne; every one 
of them an 'injured' beauty, but not one of them 
hanging her head. Not one of them had the bad taste 
to be jealous, and yet not one in a dozen was guilty 
of an escapade — not one of them was talked about. 
There's good sense for you! How they managed — go 
and look at the dusky, faded canvases and pastels, 
and ask. They were femmes d'esprit! When they 
had a headache, they put on a little rouge and came 
to supper as usual; and when they had a heart-ache, 
they put a little rouge on their hearts. These are 
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great traditions, and it doesn't seem to me fair that a 
little American bourgeoise should come in and pretend 
to alter them, and should hang her photograph, with 
her obstinate little air penchi, in the gallery of our 
shrewd fine ladies. A De Mauves must be of the old 
race. When she married my brother, I don't suppose 
she took him for a member of a sociiti de boimx 
cciivres. I don't say we are right; who is right? Bst 
we are as history has made us, and if any one is to 
change, it had better be my sister-in-law herseh? 
Again Madame Clairin paused, and opened and dosed 
her fan. "Let her conform !" she said, with ywia«m 
audacity. 

Longmore's reply was ambiguous; he simply said, 
"Ah!" 

Madame Clairin's historical retrospect had appa- 
rently imparted an honest zeal to her indignation. 
"For a long time," she continued, "my sister has been 
taking the attitude of an injured woman, affecting a 
disgust with the world, and shutting herself up to read 
free-thinking books. I have never permitted myself 
any observation on her conduct, but I have quite lost 
patience with it. When a woman with her prettiness 
lets her husband stray away, she deserves her fate. I 
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don't wish you to agree with me — on the contrary; but 
I call such a woman a goose. She must have bored 
him to death. What has passed between them for 
many months needn't concern us; what provocation 
my sister has had — monstrous, if you wish — what ennui 
my brother has suffered. It's enough that a week ago, 
just after you had ostensibly gone to Brussels, some- 
thing happened to produce an explosion. She found 
a letter in his pocket — a photograph — a trinket — que 
sais-je? At any rate, the scene was terrible. I didn't 
listen at the keyhole, and I don't know what was said; 
but I have reason to believe that my brother was 
called to account as I fancy none of his ancestors have 
ever been — even by injured mistresses!" 

Longmore had leaned forward in silent attention 
with his elbows on his knees; and now instinctively he 
dropped his face into his hands. "Ah, poor woman!" 
he groaned. 

"Voila!" said Madame Clairin. "You pity her." 

"Pity her?" cried Longmore, looking up with 
ardent eyes and forgetting the spirit of Madame 
Clairin's narrative in the miserable facts. "Dont 
you?" 

"A little. But I am not acting sentimentally; I am 
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acting politically. We have always been a political 
family. I wish to arrange things — to see my brother 
free to do as he chooses — to see Euphemia contented 
Do you understand me?" 

"Very well, I think. You are the most immoral 
person I have lately had the privilege of conversof 
with." 

Madame Clairin shrugged her shoulders. "Pos- 
sibly. When was there a great politician who was not 
immoral?" 

"Ah no," said Longmore in the same tone. - Yo» 
are too superficial to be a great politician. Yott 
don't begin to know anything about Madame de 
Mauves." 

Madame Clairin inclined her head to one side, 
eyed Longmore sharply, mused a moment, and thei 
smiled with an excellent imitation of intelligent coo* 
passion. "It's not in my interest to contradict you." 

"It would be in your interest to learn, Madame 
Clairin," the young man went on with unceremonious 
candour, "what honest men most admire in a woman 
— and to recognise it when you see it." 

Longmore certainly did injustice to her talents for 
diplomacy, for she covered her natural annoyance at 
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this sally with a pretty piece of irony. "So you are in 
love!" she quietly exclaimed. 

Longmore was silent a while. "I wonder if you 
would understand me," he said at last, "if I were to 
tell you that I have for Madame de Mauves the most 
devoted friendship?" 

"You underrate my intelligence. But in that case 
you ought to exert your influence to put an end to 
these painful domestic scenes." 

"Do you suppose that she talks to me about her 
domestic scenes?" cried Longmore. 

Madame Clairin stared. "Then your friendship 
isn't returned?" And as Longmore turned away, 
shaking his head — "Now, at least," she added, "she 
will have something to tell you. I happen to know 
the upshot of my brother's last interview with his 
wife." Longmore rose to his feet as a sort of protest 
against the indelicacy of the position in which he 
found himself; but all that made him tender made 
him curious, and she caught in his averted eyes an 
expression which prompted her to strike her blow. 
"My brother is monstrously in love with a certain 
person in Paris; of course he ought not to be; but he 
wouldn't be my brother if he were not. It was this 
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irregular passion that dictated his words. 'Listen to 
me, madam/ he cried at last; 'let us live like people 
who understand life! It is unpleasant to be food 
to say such things outright, but you have a way rf 
bringing one down to the rudiments. I am faitMoi 
I am heartless, I am brutal, I am everything homUe 
— it's understood. Take your revenge, console yo* 
self; you are too pretty a woman to have anything* 
complain of. Here is a handsome young man sighflf 
himself into a consumption for you. Listen to Ae 
poor fellow, and you will find that virtue is none Ae 
less becoming for being good-natured. You will M 
that it's not after all such a doleful world, andttt 
there is even an advantage in having the most fl» 
pudent of husbands.' " Madame Clairin paused; Loaf- 
more had turned very pale. "You may believe V 
she said; "the speech took place in my presence; 
things were done in order. And now, Mr. Long- 
more" — this with a smile which he was too troubled 
at the moment to appreciate, but which he remea- 
bered later with a kind of awe — "we count upos 
you!" 

"He said this to her, face to face, as you say ft 
to me now?" Longmore asked slowly, after a silence. 
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"Word for word, and with the greatest politeness." 

"And Madame de Mauves — what did she say?" 

Madame Clairin smiled again. "To such a speech 
as that a woman says — nothing. She had been sit- 
ting with a piece of needlework, and I think she had 
not seen her husband since their quarrel the day 
before. He came in with the gravity of an ambas- 
sador, and I am sure that when he made his demande 
en manage his manner was not more respectful. He 
only wanted white gloves!" said Madame Clairin. 
"Euphemia sat silent a few moments, drawing her 
stitches, and then without a word, without a glance, 
she walked out of the room. It was just what she 
should have done!" 

"Yes," Longmore repeated, "it was just what she 
should have done." 

"And I, left alone with my brother, do you know 
what I said?" 

Longmore shook his head. "Mauvais sujet!" he 
suggested. 

"'You have done me the honour,' I said, 'to take 
this step in my presence. I don't pretend to qualify 
it. You know what you are about, and it's your own 
affair. But you may confide in my discretion.' Do 
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you think he has had reason to complain of it?" She 
received no answer; Longmore was slowly turning 
away and passing his gloves mechanically round the 
band of his hat. "I hope," she cried, "you are not 
going to start for Brussels!" 

Plainly, Longmore was deeply disturbed, and Mfr 
dame Clairin might congratulate herself on the suc- 
cess of her plea for old-fashioned manners. And ytt 
there was something that left her more puzzled than 
satisfied in the reflective tone with which he answered, 
"No, I shall remain here for the present." The pro- 
cesses of his mind seemed provokingly subterranean, 
and she could have fancied for a moment that he wa 
linked with her sister in some monstrous conspiracy oi 
asceticism. 

"Come this evening," she boldly resumed. *Tb 
rest will take care of itself. Meanwhile I shall tab 
the liberty of telling my sister-in-law that I have re 
peated — in short, that I have put you aufait" 

Longmore started and coloured, and she hard! 
knew whether he were going to assent or to demu 
"Tell her what you please. Nothing you can tell h< 
will affect her conduct." 

"Voyons! Do you mean to tell me that a womai 
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young, pretty, sentimental, neglected — insulted, if you 
will — ? I see you don't believe it. Believe simply 
in your own opportunity! But for Heaven's sake, if 
it is to lead anywhere, don't come back with that 
visage de croqutmort. You look as if you were going 
to bury your heart — not to offer it to a pretty woman. 
You are much better when you smile — you are very 
nice then. Come, do yourself justice." 

"Yes," he said, "I must do myself justice." And 
abruptly, with a bow, he took his departure. 
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He felt, when he found himself unobserved, in tk 
open air, that he must plunge into violent actio* 
walk fast and far, and defer the opportunity fa 
thought. He strode away into the forest, swinging 
his cane, throwing back his head, gazing away into 
the verdurous vistas, and following the road withotf 
a purpose. He felt immensely excited, but he could 
hardly have said whether his emotion was a pain « 
a joy. It was joyous as all increase of freedom is 
joyous; something seemed to have been cleared out 
of his path; his destiny appeared to have rounded 
a cape and brought him into sight of an open sea. 
But his freedom resolved itself somehow into the need 
of despising all mankind, with a single exception; 
and the fact of Madame de Mauves inhabiting a 
planet contaminated by the presence of this baser 
multitude kept his elation from seeming a pledge of 
ideal bliss. 
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But she was there, and circumstances now forced 
them to be intimate. She had ceased to have what 
men call a secret for him, and this fact itself brought 
with it a sort of rapture. He had no prevision that 
he should "profit," in the vulgar sense, by the extra- 
ordinary position into which they had been thrown; 
it might be but a cruel trick of destiny to make hope 
a harsher mockery and renunciation a keener suffer- 
ing. But above all this rose the conviction that she 
could do nothing that would not deepen his ad- 
miration. 

It was this feeling that circumstance — odious as it 
was in itself — was to force the beauty of her character 
into more perfect relief, that made him stride along 
as if he were celebrating a kind of spiritual festival. 
He rambled at random for a couple of hours, and 
found at last that he had left the forest behind him 
and had wandered into an unfamiliar region. It was 
a perfectly rural scene, and the still summer day gave 
it a charm for which its meagre elements but half ac- 
counted. 

Longmore thought he had never seen anything so 
characteristically French; all the French novels seemed 
to have described it, all the French landscapists to 

TJte Madonna of the Future, etc, 10 
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have painted it. The fields and trees were' of a cool 
metallic green; the grass looked as if it might stain 
your trousers, and the foliage your hands. The dear 
light had a sort of mild greyness; the sunbeams were 
iof silver rather than gold. A great red-roofed, high- 
' stacked farmhouse, with white-washed walls and a 
straggling yard, surveyed the high road, on one safe 
from behind a transparent curtain of poplars. A nai^ 
row stream, half choked with emerald rushes and 
edged with grey aspens, occupied the opposite quartet 
The meadows rolled and sloped away gently to the 
low horizon, which was barely concealed by the con- 
tinuous line of clipped and marshalled trees. The 
prospect was not rich, but it had a frank homelinea 
which touched the young man's fancy. It was full of 
light atmosphere and diffused sunshine, and if it was 
prosaic, it was soothing. 

Longmore was disposed to walk further, and he 
advanced along the road beneath the poplars. la 
twenty minutes he came to a village which straggled 
away to the right, among orchards and potagert. On 
the left, at a stone's throw from the road, stood a 
little pink-faced inn, which reminded him that he had 
not breakfasted, having left home with a prevision of 
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liospitality from Madame de Mauves. In the inn he 

found a brick-tiled parlour and a hostess in sabots 

and a white cap, whom, over the omelette she speedily 

served him — borrowing licence from the bottle of 

sound red wine which accompanied it — he assured 

that she was a true artist. To reward his compliment, 

she invited him to smoke his cigar in her little garden 

behind the house. 

Here he found a tonnelle and a view of ripening 

crops, stretching down to the stream. The tonnelle 

was rather close, and he preferred to lounge on a bench 

against the pink wall, in the sun, which was not too 

hot. Here, as he rested and gazed and mused, he 

fell into a train of thought which, in an indefinable 

fashion, was a soft influence from the scene about 

him. His heart, which had been beating fast for the 

past three hours, gradually checked its pulses and left 

him looking at life with a rather more level gaze. 

The homely tavern sounds coming out through the 

open windows, the sunny stillness of the fields and 

crops, which covered so much vigorous natural life, 

suggested very little that was transcendental, had very 

little to say about renunciation — nothing at all about 

spiritual zeal. They seemed to utter a message from 

16* 
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plain ripe nature, to express the unperverted reality 
; of things, to say that the common lot is not brilliantly 
/ amusing, and that the part of wisdom is to grasp 
frankly at experience, lest you miss it altogether 
What reason there was for his falling a-wondering after 
this whether a deeply wounded heart might be soothe! 
and healed by such a scene, it would be difficult It 
explain; certain it is that, as he sat there, he had ft 
waking dream of an unhappy woman strolling by the 
slow-flowing stream before him, and pulling down the 
fruit-laden boughs in the orchards. He mused and 
mused, and at last found himself feeling angry that 
he could not somehow think worse of Madame de 

A 

Mauves — or at any rate think otherwise. He could 
fairly claim that in a sentimental way he asked tery 
little of life — he made modest demands on passim; 
why then should his only passion be born to ill-for- 
tune? why should his first — his last — glimpse of positive 
happiness be so indissolubly linked with renunciation? 
It is perhaps because, like many spirits of Ac 
same stock, he had in his composition a lurking prilt 
ciple of asceticism to whose authority he had ever 
paid an unquestioning respect, that he now felt al 
the vehemence of rebellion. To renounce — to renounce 
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again — to renounce for ever — was this all that youth 
and longing and resolve were meant for? Was ex- 
perience to be muffled and mutilated, like an indecent 
picture? Was a man to sit and deliberately condemn 
his future to be the blank memory of a regret, rather 
than the long reverberation of a joy? Sacrifice? The 
word was a trap for minds muddled by fear, an 
ignoble refuge of weakness. To insist now seemed 
not to dare, but simply to be, to live on possible 
terms. 

His hostess came out to hang a cloth to dry on 
the hedge, and, though her guest was sitting quietly 
enough, she seemed to see in his kindled eyes a flat- 
tering testimony to the quality of her wine. 

As she turned back into the house, she was met 
by a young man whom Longmore observed in spite of 
his pre-occupation. He was evidently a member of 
that jovial fraternity of artists whose very shabbiness 
has an affinity with the element of picturesqueness 
and unexpectedness in life — that element which pro- 
vokes so much unformulated envy among people fore- 
doomed to be respectable. 

Longmore was struck first with his looking like a 
very clever man, and then with his looking like a very 
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happy one. The combination, as it was expressed in 
his face, might have arrested the attention of even a 
less cynical philosopher. He had a slouched hat and 
a blond beard, a light easel under one arm, .and n 
unfinished sketch in oils under the other. 

He stopped and stood talking for some moments 
to the landlady, with a peculiarly good-humoured 
smile. They were discussing the possibilities of dinner; 
the hostess enumerated some very savoury ones, and be 
nodded briskly, assenting to everything. It couldn't be; 
Longmore thought, that he found such soft content- 
ment in the prospect of lamb-chops and spinach and 
a crofite aux fruits. When the dinner had beea 
ordered, he turned up his sketch, and the good woman 
fell a-wondering and looking away at the spot by the 
stream-side where he had made it 

Was it his work, Longmore wondered, that made 
him so happy? Was a strong talent the best thing in 
the world? The landlady went back to her frfr^h-i, 
and the young painter stood, as if he were waiting for 
something, beside the gate which opened upon die 
path across the fields. Longmore sat brooding and 
asking himself whether it was better to cultivate one 
of the arts than to cultivate one of the passions. Be- 
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fore he had answered the question the painter had 
grown tired of waiting. He picked up a pebble, 
tossed it lightly into an upper window, and called, 
? Claudine!" 

Claudine appeared; Longmore heard her at the 
window, bidding the young man to have patience* 
f'But I am losing my light," he said; "I must have 
iny shadows in the same place as yesterday." 
. "Go without me, then," Claudine answered; "I 
will join you in ten minutes." Her voice was fresh 
and young; it seemed to say to Longmore that she 
was as happy as her companion. 

"Don't forget the Ch^nier," cried the young man} 
and turning away, he passed out of the gate and fol- 
lowed the path across the fields until he disappeared 
among the trees by the side of the stream. Who was 
Claudine? Longmore vaguely wondered; and was she 
as pretty as her voice? Before long he had a chance 
to satisfy himself; she came out of the house with her 
hat and parasol, prepared to follow her companion. 
She had on a pink muslin dress and a little white hat, 
and she was as pretty as a Frenchwoman needs to be 
to be pleasing. She had a clear brown skin and a bright 
dark eye, and a step which seemed to keep time to 
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some slow music, heard only by herself. Her hands 
were encumbered with various articles which she 
seemed to intend to carry with her. In one arm she 
held her parasol and a large roll of needlework, and 
in the other a shawl and a heavy white umbrella, such 
as painters use for sketching. Meanwhile she was 
trying to thrust into her pocket a paper-covered volume 
which Longmore saw to be the Poems of Andre 
Chenier; but in the effort she dropped the large um- 
brella, and uttered a half-smiling exclamation of disgust 
Longmore stepped forward and picked up the umbrella, 
and as she, protesting her gratitude, put out her hand 
to take it, it seemed to him that she was unbecomingly 
overburdened. 

"You have too much to carry," he said; "you must 
let me help you" 

"You are very good, monsieur," she answered. 
"My husband always forgets something. He can do 
nothing without his umbrella. He is d'une itourderu — " 

"You must allow me to carry the umbrella," 
Longmore said; "it's too heavy for a lady." 

She assented, after many compliments to his 
politeness; and he walked by her side into the 
meadow. She went lightly and rapidly, picking her 
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steps and glancing forward to catch a glimpse of 
her husband. She was graceful, she was charming, 
she had an air of decision and yet of sweetness, and 
it seemed to Longmore that a young artist would 
work none the worse for having her seated at his 
side reading Chenier's iambics. They were newly 
married, he supposed, and evidently their path of 
life had none of the mocking crookedness of some 
others. They asked little; but what need one ask 
more than such quiet summer days, with the creature 
one loves, by a shady stream, with art and books 
and a wide, unshadowed horizon? To spend such 
a morning, to stroll back to dinner in the red-tiled 
parlour of the inn, to ramble away again as the sun 
got low — all this was a vision of bliss which floated 
before him only to torture him with a sense of the 
impossible. All Frenchwomen are not coquettes, he 
remarked, as he kept pace with his companion. She 
uttered a word now and then, for politeness* sake, but 
she never looked at him, and seemed not in the least 
to care that he was a well-favoured young man. She 
cared for nothing but the young artist in the shabby 
coat and the slouched hat, and for discovering where 
he had set up his easel. 
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This was soon done. He was encamped under 
the trees, close to the stream, and, in the diffused 
green shade of the little wood, seemed to be in eo 
immediate need of his umbrella. He received 1 
vivacious rebuke, however, for forgetting it, and 
informed of what he owed to Longmore's 
plaisance. He was duly grateful; he tlmnWj 
hero warmly, and offered him a seat on the 
But Longmore felt like a marplot, and lingered odj 
long enough to glance at the young man's tkefedfc 
and to see it was a very clever rendering of the 
silvery stream and the vivid green rushes. The young 
wife had spread her shawl on the grass at the base of 
a tree, and meant to seat herself when Longmore hid 
gone, and murmur Chequer's verses to. the music of 
the gurgling river. Longmore looked a while fiat 
one to the other, barely stilled a sigh, bade thm 
good morning, and took his departure* 

He knew neither where to go nor what to do; 
he seemed afloat on the sea of ineffectual kngug. 
He strolled slowly back to the inn, and in the door* 
way met the landlady coming back from the butchert 
with the lamb-chops for the dinner of her lodgers. 

"Monsieur has made the acquaintance of the 
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pf our young painter," she said with a broad smile — a 
smile too broad for malicious meanings. "Monsieur 
has perhaps seen the young man's picture. It appears 
that he has a great deal of talent." 

"His picture was very pretty," said Longmore, 
"but his dame was prettier still." 

"She's a very nice little woman; but I pity her all 
the more." 

"I don't see why she's to be pitied," said Long- 
more; "they seem a very happy couple." 

The landlady gave a knowing nod. 

"Don't trust to it, monsieur! Those artists — ga rCa 
pas de principes! From one day to another he can 
plant her there! I know them, allez. I have had 
them here very often; one year with one, another year 
with another." 

Longmore was puzzled for a moment. Then, "You 
mean she is not his wife?" he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. "What shall I tell 
you? They are not des hommes sirieux, those gentle- 
men! They don't engage themselves for an eternity. 
It's none of my business, and I have no wish to 
speak ill of madame. She's a very nice little woman, 
and she loves hex jeune homme to distraction." 



^ 
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"Who is she?" asked Longmore. "What do yoi 
know about her? 1 * 

u Nothing for certain; but if s my belief that shrt 
better than he. I have even gone so far as to be- 
lieve that she's a lady — a true lady — and that the taft 
given up a great many things for him. I do the bat 
I can for them, but I don't believe she has beet 
obliged all her life to content herself with a dinner 
of two courses." And she turned over her lamb- 
chops tenderly, as if to say that though a good cool 
could imagine better things, yet if you could have nt 
one course, lamb-chops had much in their favon: 
"I shall cook them with bread-crumbs. VoUi fa 
femmes, monsieur V* 

Longmore turned away with the feeling that 
were indeed a measureless mystery, and that it 
hard to say whether there was greater beauty in their 
strength or in their weakness. He walked bad to 
Saint-Germain, more slowly than he had come, with 
less philosophic resignation to any event, and move cf 
the urgent egotism of the passion which philosophen 
call the supremely selfish one. Every now and theft 
the episode of the happy young painter and the 
charming woman who had given up a great many 
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things for him rose vividly in his mind, and seemed 
to mock his moral unrest like some obtrusive vision 
of unattainable bliss. 

The landlady's gossip had cast no shadow on its 
brightness; her voice seemed that of the vulgar chorus 
of the uninitiated, which stands always ready with 
its gross prose rendering of the inspired passages of 
human action. Was it possible a man could take 
that from a woman — take all that lent lightness to 
that other woman's footstep and intensity to her 
glance — and not give her the absolute certainty of a 
devotion as unalterable as the process of the sun? 
Was it possible that such a rapturous union had the 
seeds of trouble — that the charm of such a perfect 
accord could be broken by anything but death? 
Longmore felt an immense desire to cry out a thou- 
sand times "No!" for it seemed to him at last that 
he was somehow spiritually the same as the young 
painter, and that the latter's companion had the soul 
of Euphemia. 

The heat of the sun, as he walked along, became 
oppressive, and when he re-entered the forest he 
turned aside into the deepest shade he could find, 
and stretched himself on the mossy ground at the 
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foot of a great beech. He lay for a while staring up 
into the verdurous dusk overhead, and trying to con- 
ceive Madame de Mauves hastening towards some 
quiet stream-side where he waited, as he had seen 
that trusting creature do an hour before. It would 
be hard to say how well he succeeded; but the effort 
soothed him rather than excited him, and as he hid 
had a good deal both of moral and physical fang§4 
he sank at last into a quiet sleep. 

While he slept he had a strange, vivid dream. He 
seemed to be in a wood, very much like the oneot 
which his eyes had lately closed; but the wood wa 
divided by the murmuring stream he had left an how 
before. He was walking up and down, he thought, 
restlessly and in intense expectation of some mo- 
mentous event. Suddenly, at a distance, through die 
trees, he saw the gleam of a woman's dress, and 
hurried forward to meet her. As he advanced he 
recognised her, but he saw at the same time that the 
was on the opposite bank of the river. She seemed 
at first not to notice him, but when they were opposite 
each other she stopped and looked at him very gravely 
and pityingly. She made him no motion that he 
should cross the stream, but he wished greatly to 
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stand by her side. He knew the water was deep, and 
it seemed to him that he knew that he should have to 
plunge, and that he feared that when he rose to the 
surface she would have disappeared. Nevertheless, 
he was going to plunge, when a boat turned into the 
current from above and. came swiftly towards them, 
guided by an oarsman who was sitting so that they 
could not see his face. He brought the boat to the 
bank where Longmore stood; the latter stepped in, 
and with a few strokes they touched the opposite 
shore. Longmore got out, and, though he was sure 
he had crossed the stream, Madame de Mauves was 
not there. He turned with a kind of agony and saw 
that now she was on the other bank — the one he had 
left. She gave him a grave, silent glance, and walked 
away up the stream. The boat and the boatman 
resumed their course, but after going a short distance 
they stopped, and the boatman turned back and 
looked at the still divided couple. Then Longmore 
recognised him — just as he had recognised him a 
few days before at' the restaurant in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 
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vm. 

He must have slept some time after he cease 
dreaming, for he had no immediate memory of to 
dream. It came back to him later, after he had roa* 
himself and had walked nearly home. No great ing 
nuity was needed to make it seem a rather strikii 
allegory, and it haunted and oppressed him for ti 
rest of the day. He took refuge, however, in his quic 
ened conviction that the only sound policy in life is 
grasp unsparingly at happiness; and it seemed no mo 
than one of the vigorous measures dictated by such 
policy, to return that evening to Madame de Maim 
And yet when he had decided to do so, and had cat 
fully dressed himself, he felt an irresistible nenroi 
tremor which made it easier to linger at his op 
window, wondering, with a strange mixture of dra 
and desire, whether Madame Clairin had told h 
sister-in-law what she had told him. His presence nc 
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might be simply a gratuitous annoyance; and yet his 
absence might seem to imply that it was in the power 
of circumstances to make them ashamed to meet each 
other's eyes. He sat a long time frith his head in his 
hands, tost in a painful confusion of hopes and ques- 
tionings. He felt at moments as if he could throttle 
Madame Clairin, and yet he could not help asking 
himself whether it were not possible she had done 
him a service. It was late when he left the hotel, and 
as he entered the gate of the other house his heart 
was beating so fast that he was sure his voice would 
show it 

The servant ushered him into the drawing-room, 
which was empty, with the lamp burning low. But 
the long windows were open, and their light curtains 
swaying in a soft, warm wind, so that Longmore im- 
mediately stepped out upon the terrace. There he 
found Madame de Mauves alone, slowly pacing up and 
down. She was dressed in white, very simply, and her 
hair was arranged, not as she usually wore it, but in a 
single loose coil, like that of a person unprepared for 
eompdim 

She stopped when Longmore, seemed 

slightly startled, uttere mation, and stood 
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waiting for him to speak. He looked at her, tried to 
say something, but found no words. He knew it was 
awkward, it was offensive, to stand gazing at her; bat 
he could not say what was suitable, and he dared not 
say what he wished. 

Her face was indistinct in the dim light, but he 
could see that her eyes were fixed on him, and he 
wondered what they expressed. Did they warn him, 
did they plead, or did they confess to a sense of pro- 
vocation? For an instant his head swam; he felt as if 
it would make all things clear to stride forward and 
fold her in his arms. But a moment later he was still 
standing looking at her; he had not moved; he knew 
that she had spoken, but he had not understood her. 

"You were here this morning," she continued; and 
now, slowly, the meaning of her words came to him. 
"I had a bad headache and had to shut myself up." 
She spoke in her usual voice. 

Longmore mastered his agitation and answered her 
without betraying himself. "I hope you are better 
now." 

"Yes, thank you, I am better — much better." 

He was silent a moment, and she moved away to 
a chair and seated herself. After a pause he followed 
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her and stood before her, leaning against the balus- 
trade of the terrace. *'I hoped you might have been 
able to come out for the morning into the forest I 
went alone; it was a lovely day, and I took a long 
walk." 

"It was a lovely day," she said, absently, and sat 
with her eyes lowered, slowly opening and closing her 
fan. Longmore, as he watched her, felt more and more 
sure that her sister-in-law had seen her since her in- 
terview with him; that her attitude towards him was 
changed. It was this same something that chilled the 
ardour with which he had come, or at least converted \ 
the dozen passionate speeches that kept rising to his I ma 
lips into a kind of reverential silence. No, certainly, I 
he could not clasp her to his arms now, any more than / 
some antique worshipper could have clasped the / 
marble statue in his temple. But Longmore's statue l-^r 
spoke at last, with a full human voice, and even with/ 
a shade of human hesitation. She looked up, and it 
seemed to him that her eyes shone through the dusk. 

"I am very glad you came this evening," she said. 
"I have a particular reason for being glad. I half ex- 
pected you, and yet I thought it possible you might 
not come." 

17* 
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" As I have been feeling all day/' Longmore answered, 
"it was impossible I should not come. I have spent the 
day in thinking of you." 

She made no immediate reply, but continued tp 
open and close her fan thoughtfully. At last — "I haw 
something to say to you," she said abruptly. *I want 
you to know to a certainty that I have a very high 
opinion of you." Longmore started and shifted his 
position. To what was she coming? But he said no- 
thing, and she went on — 

"I take a great interest in you; there is no reason 
why I should not say it — I have a great friendship for 
you." 

He began to laugh; he hardly knew why, unk* 
that this seemed the very mockery of coldness. Bat 
she continued without heeding him — 

"You know, I suppose, that a great disappointment 
always implies a great confidence — a great hope?" 

"I have hoped," he said, "hoped strongly; W 
doubtless never rationally enough to have a right to 
bemoan my disappointment." 

"You do yourself injustice. I have such confidence 
in your reason that I should be greatly disappointed 
if I were to find it wanting." 
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"I really almost believe that you are amusing your- 
self at my expense," cried Longmore. "My reason? 
Reason is a mere word! The only reality in the world 
is the thing one feels 1" 

She rose to her feet and looked at him gravely. 
His eyes by this time were accustomed to the imperfect 
light, and he could see that her look was reproachful, 
and yet that it was beseechingly kind. She shook her 
head impatiently, and laid her fan upon his arm with 
a strong pressure. 

"If that were so, it would be a weary world. I 
know what you feel, however, nearly enough. You 
needn't try to express it It's enough that it gives me 
the right to ask a favour of you— to make an urgent, 
a solemn request." 
"Make it; I listen." 

"Don't disappoint me. If you don't understand me 
now, you will to-morrow, or very soon. When I said 
just now that I had a very high opinion of you, 1 meant 
it very seriously. It was not a vain compliment. I be- 
lieve that there is no appeal one may make to your 
generosity which can remain long unanswered. If this 
were to happen, — if I were to find you selfish where I 
thought you generous, narrow where I thought you 
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large" — and she spoke slowly, with her voice lingering 
with emphasis on each of these words — "vulgar where 
I thought you rare — J should think worse of human 
nature. I should suffer — I should suffer keenly. I should 
say to myself in the dull days of the future, 'There 
was one man who might have done so and so; and he, 
too, failed/ But this shall not be. You have made too 
good an impression on me not to make the very best 
If you wish to please me for ever, there is a way." 

She was standing close to him, with her- dress 
touching him, her eyes fixed on his. As she went on 
her manner grew strangely intense, and she had the 
singular appearance of a woman preaching reason with 
a kind of passion. Longmore was confused, dazzled, 
almost bewildered. The intention of her words was all 
remonstrance, refusal, dismissal; but her presence there, 
so close, so urgent, so personal, seemed a distracting 
contradiction of it. She had never been so lovely* 
In her white dress, with her pale face and deeply 
lighted eyes, she seemed the very spirit of the summer 
night. When she had ceased speaking she drew a 
long breath; Longmore felt it on his cheek, and ft 
stirred in his whole being a sudden rapturous conjec- 
ture. Were her words in their soft severity a mere 
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delusive spell, meant to throw into relief her almost 
ghostly beauty, and was this the only truth, the only 
reality, the only law? 

He closed his eyes and felt that she was watching 
him, not without pain and perplexity herself. He 
looked at her again, met her own eyes, and saw a 
tear in each of them. Then this last suggestion of his 
desire seemed to die away with a stifled murmur, and 
her beauty, more and more radiant in the darkness, 
rose before him as a symbol of something vague which 
was yet more beautiful than itself. 

"I may understand you to-morrow," he said, "but 
I don't understand you now." 

"And yet I took counsel with myself to-day and 
asked myself how I had best speak to you. On one 
side I might have refused to see you at all." Long- 
more made a violent movement, and she added — "In 
that case I should have written to you. I might see 
you, I thought, and simply say to you that there were 
excellent reasons why we should part, and that I 
begged this visit should be your last. This I inclined 
to do; what made me decide otherwise was — simply 
friendship ! I said to myself that I should be glad to 
remember in future days, not that I had dismissed 
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you, but that you had gone away out of the fulness of 
your own wisdom." 

"The fulness — the fulness!" cried Longmore. 

"I am prepared, if necessary/' Madame de Mauves 
continued after a pause, "to fall back upon my strict 
right. But, as I said before, I shall be greatly dis- 
appointed if I am obliged to do that" 

"When I hear you say that," Longmore answered, 
"I feel so angry, so horribly irritated, that I wonder I 
don't leave you without more words." 

"If you should go away in anger, this idea of mine 
about our parting would be but half realised. No, I 
don't want to think of you as angry; I don't want even 
to think of you as making a serious sacrifice. I want 
to think of you as " 

"As a creature who never has existed — who never 
can exist! A creature who knew you without loving 
you — who left you without regretting youl" 

She turned impatiently away and walked to the 
other end of the terrace. When she came back, he 
saw that her impatience had become a cold sternness. 
She stood before him again, looking at him from head 
to foot, in deep reproachfulness, almost in scorn. 
Beneath her glance he felt a kind of shame. He 
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coloured; she observed it and withheld something she 
was about to say. She turned away again, walked to 
the other end of the terrace, and stood there looking 
away into the garden. It seemed to him that she had 
guessed he understood her, and slowly — slowly — half 
as the fruit of his vague self-reproach — he did under- 
stand her. She was giving him a chance to do 
gallantly what it seemed unworthy of both of them he 
should do meanly. 

She liked him, she must have liked him greatly, to 
wish so to spare him, to go to the trouble of con- 
ceiving an ideal of conduct for him. With this sense 
of her friendship — her strong friendship she had just 
called it — Longmore's soul rose with a new flight, and 
suddenly felt itself breathing a clearer air. The words 
ceased to seem a mere bribe to his ardour; they were 
charged with ardour themselves; they were a present 
happiness. He moved rapidly towards her with a 
feeling that this was something he might immediately 
enjoy. 

They were separated by two-thirds of the length 
of the terrace, and he had to pass the drawing-room 
window. As he did so he started with an exclama- 
tion. Madame Clairin stood posted there, watching 
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him. Conscious, apparently, that she might be stfs-> 
pected of eavesdropping, she stepped forward with a 
smile and looked from Longmore to his hostess. 

"Such a tite-d-tite as that," she said, "one owes no 
apology for interrupting. One ought to come in for 
good manners." 

Madame de Mauves turned round, but she answered 
nothing. She looked straight at Longmore, and her 
eyes had extraordinary eloquence. He was not ex-. 
actly sure, indeed, what she meant them to say;. but 
they seemed to say plainly something of this kind; 
"Call it what you will, what you have to urge upon 
me is the thing which this woman can best conceive* 
What I ask of you is something she cannot I " They 
seemed, somehow, to beg him to suffer her to be 
herself, and to intimate that that self was as little as 
possible like Madame Clairin. He felt an inBnwn^ 
answering desire not to do anything which would seem 
natural to this lady. He had laid his hat and stick on 
the parapet of the terrace. He took them up, offered 
his hand to Madame de Mauves with a simple good- 
night, bowed silently to Madame Clairin, and de- 
parted. 
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IX. 



He went home, and without lighting his candle 
flung himself on his bed. But he got no sleep till 
morning; he lay hour after hour tossing, thinking, won- 
dering; his mind had never been so active. It seemed 
to him that Euphemia had given him in those last 
moments an inspiring commission, and that she had 
expressed herself almost as largely as if she had 
listened assentingly to an assurance of his love. It 
was neither easy nor delightful thoroughly to under- 
stand her; but little by little her perfect meaning 
sank into his mind and soothed it with a sense of 
opportunity which somehow stifled his sense of loss. 
For, to begin with, she meant that she could love him 
in no degree or contingency, in no imaginable future. 
This was absolute; he felt that he could alter it no 
more than he could pull down the constellations he 
lay gazing at through his open window. He wondered 
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what it was, in the background of her life, that she 
had so attached herself to. A sense of duty un- 
quenchable to the end? A love that no outrage could 
stifle? "Good heavens!" he thought, "is the world so 
rich in the purest pearls of passion, that such tender- 
ness as that can be wasted for ever — poured away 
without a sigh into bottomless darkness?" Had she, 
in spite of the detestable present, some precious 
memory which contained the germ of a shrinking 
hope? Was she prepared to submit to everything and 
yet to believe? Was it strength, was it weakness, was it 
a vulgar fear, was it conviction, conscience, constancy? 
Longmore sank back with a sigh and an oppres- 
sive feeling that it was vain to guess at such a woman's 
motives. He only felt that those of Madame de Mauves 
were buried deep in her soul, and that they must be 
of the noblest, and contain nothing base. He had a 
dim, overwhelming sense of a sort of invulnerable con- 
stancy being the supreme law of her character — a con- 
stancy which still found a foothold among crumbling 
ruins. "She has loved once," he said to himself as he 
rose and wandered to his window; "that is for ever. 
Yes, yes — if she loved again she would be common? 
He stood for a long time looking out into the starlit 
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silence of the town and forest, and thinking of what 
life would have been if his constancy had met hers 
before this had happened. But life was this, now, and 
he must live. It was living keenly to stand there with 
such a request from such a woman still ringing in one's 
ears. He was not to disappoint her, he was to justify 
a conception which it had beguiled her weariness to 
shape. Xongmore's imagination expanded; he threw 
back his head and seemed to be looking for Madame 
de Mauves* conception among the blinking, mocking 
stars. But it came to him rather on the mild night- 
wind, wandering in over the house-tops which covered 
the rest of so many heavy human hearts. What she 
asked, he felt that she was asking not for her own 
sake (she feared nothing, she needed nothing), but for 
that of his own happiness and his own character. He 
must assent to destiny. Why else was he young and 
strong, intelligent and resolute? He, must not give it 
to her to reproach him with thinking that she had a 
moment's attention for his love — to plead, to argue, to 
break off in bitterness; he must see everything from 
above, her indifference and his own ardour; he must 
prove his strength, he must do the handsome thing; he 
must decide that the handsome thing was to submit 
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to the inevitable, to be supremely delicate, to spare 
her all pain, to stifle his passion, to ask no compensa- 
tion, to depart without delay and try to believe that 
wisdom is its own reward. All this, neither more nor 
less, it was a matter of friendship with Madame <fe 
Mauves to expect of him. And what should he gain 
by it? He should have pleased her! .... He flung 
himself on his bed again, fell asleep at last, and slept 
till morning. 

Before noon the next day he had made up his 
mind that he would leave Saint-Germain at once. It 
seemed easier to leave without seeing her, and yet if 
he might ask a grain of " compensation ," it would be 
five minutes face to face with her. He passed a 
restless day. Wherever he went he seemed to see 
her standing before him in the dusky halo of evening 
and looking at him with an air of still negation more 
intoxicating than the most passionate self-surrender. 
He must certainly go, and yet it was hideously hard. 
He compromised and went to Paris to spend the rest 
of the day. He strolled along the Boulevards and 
looked at the shops, sat a while in the Tuileries gar- 
dens and looked at the shabby unfortunates for whom 
this only was nature and summer; but simply felt, as 
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a result of it all, that it was a very dusty, dreary, 
lonely world into which Madame de Mauves was turn- 
ing him away. 

In a sombre mood he made his way back to the 
Boulevards and sat down at a table on the great plain 
of hot asphalt, before £ cafe. Night came on, the 
lamps were lighted, the tables near him found oc- 
cupants, and Paris began to wear that peculiar evening 
look of hers which seems to say, in the flare of win- 
dows and theatre-doors, and the muffled rumble of 
swift-rolling carriages, that this is no world for you 
unless you have your pockets lined and your scruples 
drugged. Longmore, however, had neither scruples 
nor desires; he looked at the swarming city for the 
first time with an easy sense of repaying its indif- 
ference. Before long a carriage drove up to the 
pavement directly in front of him, and remained stand- 
ing for several minutes without its occupant descending. 
It was one of those neat, plain coupes, drawn by a 
single powerful horse, in which one is apt to imagine 
a pale, handsome woman, buried among silk cushions, 
and yawning as she sees the gas-lamps glittering in 
the gutters. At last the door opened and out stepped 
M. de Mauves. He stopped and leaned on the window 
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for some time, talking in an excited manner to a per- 
son within. At last he gave a nod and the carriage 
rolled away. He stood swinging his cane and looking 
up and down the Boulevard, with the air of a nun 
, fumbling, as one may say, with the loose change of 
' time. He turned towards the cafe" and was apparently, 
for want of anything better worth his attention, about 
to seat himself at one of the tables, when he perceived 
Longmore. He wavered an instant, and then, without 
a change in his nonchalant gait, strolled towards his 
with a bow and a vague smile. 

It was the first time they had met since their eft* 
counter in the forest after Longmore's false start fa 
Brussels. Madame Clairin's revelations, . as we mxj 
call them, had not made the Baron especially present 
to his mind; he had another office for his emotions 
than disgust. But as M. de Mauves came toward! 
him he felt deep in his heart that he abhorred him. 
He noticed, however, for the first time, a shadow upon 
the Baron's cool placidity, and his delight at finding 
that somewhere at last the shoe pinched him, mingled 
with his impulse to be as exasperatingly unpenetrable 
as possible, enabled him to return the other's greeting 
with all his own self-possession. 
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M. de Mauves sat down, and the two men looked 
at each other across the table, exchanging formal greet- 
ings which did little to make their mutual scrutiny 
. seem gracious. Longmore had no reason to suppose 
that the Baron knew of his sister's intimations. He 

* was sure that M. de Mauves cared very little about his 
; opinions, and yet he had a sense that there was that 

1 

in his eyes which would have made the Baron change 
colour if keener suspicion had helped him to read it. 
M. de Mauves did not change colour, but he looked 

* at Longmore with a half-defiant intentness which be- 
trayed at once an irritating memory of the episode in 

- the Bois de Boulogne, and such vigilant curiosity as 

was natural to a gentleman who had intrusted his 
^" honour" to another gentleman's magnanimity — or to 

his artlessness. 

It would appear that Longmore seemed to the Baron 

to possess these virtues in rather scantier measure than 
, a few days before; for the cloud deepened on his face, 

and he turned away and frowned as he lighted a 
, cigar. 

f The person in the coupe\ Longmore thought, whether 

4 or no the same person as the heroine of the episode 

T/te Madonna of the Future, etc. 1 8 
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of the Bois de Boulogne, was not a source of unalloyed 
delight. Longmore had dark blue eyes, of admirable 
lucidity — truth-telling eyes which had in his childhood 
always made his harshest taskmasters smile at his 
primitive fibs. An observer watching the two men, 
and knowing something of their relations, would cer- 
tainly have said that what he saw in those eyes mmt 
not a little have puzzled and tormented M. de Mauves 
They judged him, they mocked him, they eluded himi 
they threatened him, they triumphed over him, they 
treated him as no pair of eyes had ever treated him. 
The Baron's scheme had been to make no one happy 
but himself, and here was Longmore already, if looks 
were to be trusted, primed for an enterprise more in* 
spiring than the finest of his own achievements. Was 
this candid young barbarian but a. faux bonhomme after- 
all? He had puzzled the Baron before, and this was 
once too often. 

M. de Mauves hated to seem preoccupied, and he 
took up the evening paper to help himself to look in- 
different. As he glanced over it he uttered some cold 
common-place on the political situation, which gave 
Longmore a fair opportunity of replying by an ironical 
sally which made him seem for the moment aggrc* 



; 
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sively at his ease. And yet our hero was far from 
being master of the situation. The Baron's ill-humour 
did him good, so far as it pointed to a want of harmony 
with the lady in the coupe; but it disturbed him sorely 
as he began to suspect that it possibly meant jealousy 
of himself. It passed through his mind that jealousy 
is a passion with a double face, and that in some of 
its moods it bears a plausible likeness to affection. It 
recurred to him painfully that the Baron might grow 
ashamed of his political compact with his wife, and 
he felt that it would be far more tolerable in the future 
to think of his continued turpitude than of his re- 
pentance. The two men sat for half an hour ex- 
changing stinted small-talk, the Baron feeling a nervous 
need of playing the spy, and Longmore indulging a 
ferocious relish of his discomfort. These thin amenities 
were interrupted however by the arrival of a friend of 
M. de Mauves — a tall, pale consumptive-looking dandy, 
who filled the air with the odour of heliotrope. He 
looked up and down the Boulevard wearily, examined 
the Baron's toilet from head to foot, then surveyed his 
own in the same fashion, and at last announced 
languidly that the Duchess was in town! M. de Mauves 

must come with him to call; she had abused him 

i8* 
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dreadfully a couple of evenings before — a sure sign 
she wanted to see him. 

"I depend upon you," said M. de Mauves' friend 
with an infantine drawl, "to put her en train? 

M. de Mauves resisted, and protested that he wo 
(Tune humeur massacrante ; but at last he allowed 
himself to be drawn to his feet, and stood looking 
awkwardly — awkwardly for M. de Mauves — at Long- 
more. "You will excuse me/' he said dryly; "jcty 
too, probably have occupation for the evening?" 

"None but to catch my train/' Longmore answered, 
looking at his watch. 

"Ah, you go back to Saint-Germain?" 

"In half an hour." 

M. de Mauves seemed on the point of disengaging 
himself from his companion's arm, which was locked 
in his own; but on the latter uttering some persuasive 
murmur, he lifted his hat stiffly and turned away. 

Longmore the next day wandered off to the terrace, 
to try and beguile the restlessness with which he 
waited for evening; for he wished to see Madame 
de Mauves for the last time at the hour of long 
shadows and pale, pink, reflected lights, as he had 
almost always seen her. Destiny, however, took no 
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account of this humble plea for poetic justice; it was 
his fortune to meet her on the terrace sitting under a 
tree, alone. It was an hour when the place was 
almost empty; the day was warm, but as he took his 
place beside her a light breeze stirred the leafy edges 
of the broad circle of shadow in which she sat. She 
looked at him with candid anxiety, and he immediately 
told her that he should leave Saint-Germain that 
evening — that he must bid her farewell. Her eye ex- 
panded and brightened for a moment as he spoke; 
but she said nothing and turned her glance away 
towards distant Paris, as it lay twinkling and flashing 
through its hot exhalations. "I have a request to 
make of you," he added; "that you think of me as a 
man who has felt much and claimed little." 

She drew a long breath which almost suggested 
pain. "I can't think of you as unhappy. That is 
impossible. You have a life to lead, you have duties, 
talents, and interests. I shall hear of your career.. 
And then," she continued after a pause and with the \ 
deepest seriousness, "one can't be unhappy through \ 

having a better opinion of a friend, instead of a 
worse." 

For a moment he failed to understand her. "Do 
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you mean that there can be varying degrees in my 
opinion of you?" 

She rose and pushed away her chair. *I mean," 
she said quickly, "that it's better to have done nothing 
in bitterness — nothing in passion/' And she began to 

walk. 

Longmore followed her, without answering. But he 
took off his hat and with his pocket-handkerchief 
wiped his forehead. "Where shall you go? what shaB 
you do?" he asked at last, abruptly. 

"Do? I shall do as I have always done — except 
perhaps that I shall go for a while to Auvergne." 

"I shall go to America. I have done with Europe 

for the present." 

She glanced at him as he walked beside her after 
he had spoken these words, and then bent her eye* 
for a long time on the ground. At last, seeing that 
she was going far, she stopped and put out her hand. 
"Good-by," she said; "may you have all the happiness 
you deserve!" 

He took her hand and looked at her, but some- 
thing was passing in him that made it impossible to 
return her hand's light pressure. Something of infinite 
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Value was floating past him, and he had taken an 
oath not to raise a finger to stop it. It was borne by 
the strong current of the world's great life and not of 
his own small one. Madame de Mauves disengaged 
ier hand, gathered her shawl, and smiled at him 
almost as you would do at a child you should wish to 
encourage. Several moments later he was still stand- 
ing watching her receding figure. When it had dis- 
appeared, he shook himself, walked rapidly back to 
his hotel, and without waiting for the evening train 
paid his bill and departed. 

Later in the day M. de Mauves came into his wife's 
drawing-room, where she sat waiting to be summoned 
to dinner. He was dressed with a scrupulous fresh- 
ness which seemed to indicate an intention of dining 
out. He walked up and down for some moments in 
silence, then rang the bell for a servant, and went out 
into the hall to meet him. He ordered the carriage 
to take him to the station, paused a moment with his 
hand on the knob of the door, dismissed the servant 
angrily as the latter lingeied observing him, re-entered 
the drawing-room, resumed his restless walk, and at 
last stopped abruptly before his wife, who had taken 
up a book. "May I ask the favour," he said with 
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evident effort, in spite of a forced smile of easy 
courtesy, "of having a question answered?" 

"It's a favour I never refused," Madame de Mauves 
replied. 

"Very true. Do you expect this evening a visit 
from Mr. Longmore?" 

"Mr. Longmore," said his wife, "has left Saint- 
Germain." M. de Mauves started and his smile ex- 
pired. "Mr. Longmore," his wife continued, "hil 
gone to America." 

M. de Mauves stared a moment, flushed deeply, 
and turned away. Then recovering himself — "Had 
anything happened?" he asked. "Had he a sudden 
call?" 

But his question received no answer. At the 
same moment the servant threw open the door and 
announced dinner; Madame Clairin rustled in, rub- 
bing her white hands, Madame de Mauves passed 
silently into the dining-room, and he stood frowning 
and wondering. Before long he went out upon the 
terrace and continued his uneasy walk. At the end 
of a quarter of an hour the servant came to inform 
him that the carriage was at the door. "Send it 
away," he said curtly. "I shall not use it." When 
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the ladies had half finished dinner he went in and 
joined them, with a formal apology to his wife for his 
.tardiness. 

The dishes were brought back, but he hardly tasted 
.them; on the other hand, he drank a great deal of 
wine. There was little talk; what there was, was 
supplied by Madame Clairin. Twice she saw her 
brother's eyes fixed on her own, over his wineglass, 
with a piercing, questioning glance. She replied by 
an elevation of the eyebrows which did the office of a 
shrug of the shoulders. M. de Mauves was left alone 
to finish his wine; he sat over it for more than an 
hour, and let the darkness gather about him. At last 
the servant came in with a letter and lighted a candle. 
The letter was a telegram, which M. de Mauves, when 
he had read it, burnt at the candle. After five 
minutes' meditation, he wrote a message on the back 
of a visiting-card and gave it to the servant to carry 
to the office. The man knew quite as much as his 
master suspected about the lady to whom the tele- 
gram was addressed; but its contents puzzled him; 
; they consisted of the single word, "Impossible" As 
the evening passed without her brother re-appearing 
in the drawing-room, Madame Clairin came to him 
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where he sat by his solitary candle. Hie took no 
notice of her presence for some time; but he was the 
one person to whom she allowed this licence. At last, 
speaking in a peremptory tone, "The American has 
gone home at an hour's notice," he said. "What does 
it mean?" 

Madame Clairin now gave free play for the shrug 
she had been obliged to suppress at the table. "B 
means that I have a sister-in-law whom I have not the 
honour to understand." 

He said nothing more, and silently allowed her to 
depart, as if it had been her duty to provide him 
with an explanation, and he was disgusted with ha 
levity. When she had gone, he went into the garden 
and walked up and down, smoking. He saw his wife 
sitting alone on the terrace, but remained below 
strolling along the narrow paths. He remained t 
long time. It became late, and Madame de Mauves 
disappeared. Towards midnight he dropped- upon a 
bench, tired, with a kind of angry sigh. It was sink- 
ing into his mind that he, too, did not understand 
Madame Clairin's sister-in-law. 

Longmore was obliged to wait a week in London 
for a ship. It was very hot, and he went out one day 
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to Richmond. In the garden of the hotel at which 
he dined he met his friend Mrs. Draper, who was 
staying there. She made eager inquiry about Madame 
de Mauves; but Longmore at first, as they sat looking 
out at the famous view of the Thames, parried her 
questions and confined himself to small-talk. At last 
she said she was afraid he had something to conceal; 
whereupon, after a pause, he asked her if she remem- 
bered recommending him, in the letter she sent to 
him at Saint-Germain, to draw the sadness from her 
friend's smile. "The last I saw of her was her smile," 
said he — "when I bade her good-by." 

"I remember urging you to 'console' her," Mrs. 
Draper answered, "and I wondered afterwards whether 
— a model of discretion as you are — I had not given 
you rather foolish advice." 

"She has her consolation in herself," he said; "she 
needs none that any one else can offer her. That's 
for troubles for which — be it more, be it less — our 
own folly has to answer. Madame de Mauves has not 
a grain of folly left." 

"Ah, don't say that!" murmured Mrs. Draper. "Just 
a little folly is very graceful." 

Longmore rose to go, with a quick, nervous move- 
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ment. "Don't talk of grace," he said, 'till you have 
measured her reason!" 

For two years after his return to America he heard 
nothing of Madame de Mauves. That he thought 
of her intently, constantly, I need hardly say; most 
people wondered why such a clever young man 
should not "devote" himself to something; but to 
himself he seemed absorbingly occupied. He new 
wrote to her; he believed that she preferred it At 
last he heard that Mrs. Draper had come home, and 
he immediately called on her. "Of course," she said 
after the first greetings, "you are dying for news of 
Madame de Mauves. Prepare yourself for something 
strange. I heard from her two or three times during 
the year after your return. She left Saint-Germain 
and went to live in the country, on some old pro- 
perty of her husband's. She wrote me very kind little 
notes, but I felt somehow that — in spite of what yoit 
said about 'consolation* — they were the notes of 
a very sad woman. The only advice I could have 
given her was to leave her wretch of a husband and 
come back to her own land and her own people. 
But this I didn't feel free to do, and yet it made me 
so miserable not to be able to help her that I pre- 
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ferred to let our correspondence die a natural death. 
I had no news of her for a year. Last summer, how- 
ever, I met at Vichy a clever young Frenchman 
whom I accidentally learned to be a friend of 
Euphemia's charming sister-in-law, Madame Clairin. 
I lost no time in asking him what he knew about 
Madame de Mauves — a countrywoman of mine and 
an old friend. 'I congratulate you on possessing her 
friendship/ he answered. 'That's the charming little 
woman who killed her husband.' You may imagine 
that I promptly asked for an explanation, and he 
proceeded to relate to me what he called the whole 
story. M. de Mauves had fait queiques foties, which 
his wife had taken absurdly to heart. He had re- 
pented and asked her forgiveness, which she had in- 
exorably refused. She was very pretty, and severity, 
apparently, suited her style; for whether or no her 
husband had been in love with her before, he fell 
madly in love with her now. He was the proudest 
man in France, but he had begged her on his knees 
to be re-admitted to favour. All in vain! She was 
stone, she was ice, she was outraged virtue. People 
noticed a great change in him; he gave up society, 
ceased to care for anything, looked shockingly. One 
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line day they learned that he had blown out his 
brains. My friend had the story, of course, from 
Madame Clairin." 

Longmore was strongly moved, and his first im- 
pulse after he had recovered his composure was to 
return immediately to Europe. But several years have 
passed, and he still lingers at home. The truth is, 
that in the midst of all the ardent tenderness of his 
memory of Madame de Mauves, he has become con- 
scious of a singular feeling — a feeling for which awe 
would be hardly too strong a name. 



THE END, 
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oney , and Percy and the Prophet 

ie Haunted Plotel 1 v. — The 

aves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 

• Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 

. — " I say No," 2 v. — The Evil 

— The Guilty River, and The 



Ghost's Touch it.— The Legacy of Cain 
2 v. — Blind Love 2 v. 

"Cometh up as a Flower": vide 

Rhoda Broughton. 

Conrad, Joseph. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Talcs 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six iv. — UnderWestern Eyes 1 v. 
— 'Twixt Land and Sea Tales 1 v. 

Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), 

t 1885. 
Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 

2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 

Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), 

t 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 

Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O'Lantern 1 v. 
Cooper, Mrs.: vide Katharine 
Saunders. 

Corelli, Marie. 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. — "Ardath " 

3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2 v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom iv. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska iv. — Boy. A Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2 v. — ' 'Temporal Power' ' 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with* 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. 

Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delightful Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella 1 v. 

"County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 

Craik, George Lillie, f 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 

Mulock), + 1887. 
John Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
Head of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha's Husband 1 v. — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
iv. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
Ogilvies iv. — Lord Erlistoun 1 v. — 
Christian's Mistake 1 v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v. — A Noble Life 1 v. — 
Olive a v. — Two Marriages i» **' ' 
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H-r.ni.Ws Kingdom jv.-Iim Unkind 
Word, and nLher Stories j v.— A ISravo 
Lady ST. — Hannah = v. - Fair 1" ranee 
iv.-.MvMr.t!im.ini! I t v. -Tlir Little 
I.aiiicJ^i-iiiM-lv.-SMiKr.nr.-illt.-.IOilircl] 
iv.— ThoL*urrl-IIii-.!i:T,v..lif.:e'rih!;ei-« 
tv. — A Legacy;'/.— Yin;n^.M is. ] :.:,'.[-. r . 
iv.- HHLiltiB J[. :■■!■.. ;,rj^ , -rUi-r T.. 1. ■ =■ 
;,„.::-.l.-l,!.-.. , v.- I'lain Speaking iv- 

Craik, Georgians M. (Mrs. May). 

Lost nnd Won 1 t, — Faith Univin's 
Ordeal it. -Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. — Willi- 
frcil-s Wn-inif, etc, 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
i^rlicr Hill's. Si-frct s v. — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v. ~ Without Kith or Kin 3 V. — 
■ Inly lIS.ilLcifly I v. Sylvia'. MhoLcr-; 

TJorcasiv.— Two Womeniv. 

Craik, Georgians M., & M. C 
Stirling. 

Twn Talcs of Maiii.1.! Life (Hard to 
Hear. I.v Miss Craik: A True Man, byM. 



Croker, B. M. 

Valley 



- Doctor Claudius I 



ATa]eof,iJ.orv!vr..iish 



Old 



:;•-• 



of India 1 
- A Nine Days' Wonder 1 v. — Taa 

,-,!,■,:..,« Miss Mnwbray if.— TbaCga- 
■ inv's.Si-rvant j v. — ThoCat's-Pawiv. 
KntlivrinetlieArros/antlT.— Famen. 
- I!:,iit-a in IV- nv,.„l 1 v.— A RoDinf 
itone i v. — The Serpent*! Tooth it.- 
n Old Madra. 1 v. 
Cross, J. W.: vide George 

Eliof s Life 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. 
Thomas, 
lmmins, 

The Lampliehtei 

—El l*ureidii iv,— n 

Cushing, Paul. 

e Blacksmith of Voo 
"Daily News." 



Craven, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady Full trio n. 
Crawford, P. Marion (Am.), 
t 1909. 
Jlr. Isaacs iv. - 
To Leeward ■ 



r. — Sanf Ilario 

'.,:' .."■.:■■. ■''::' ' ■ ,:: .■:■,' ,■ 

3 v. - The Three Fates -,.. — Don Onino 
I v.— The Children of the King 1 v. — 
i-3,-tro fihis-K-i-L 2 v. MsiioiiDarf.lit ■_ v. 
-- Kai:,.,r;neI. ; ,, i .l...v,iMei v.— ThoRal- 
(tons 1 v. — Casa liracrio 1 V. — Adam 
- Taquisara , v. - 



. iBjj. by ArcbV 

.Id Forbes and others 3 v. 

Dan by, Frank, 
he Heart of a Child > v. — An Incta- 
eatEtnnjanaT.-LettheKooffalliaK. 

"Dark," Author of. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am,), 
allegber, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber ni 
then 1 v. — Ranson'i Folly 1 v.— Ta» 
:..n viin rnuld notion iv. — Tie Had 
roa Girl 1 v. 

De Foe, Daniel, ■(• 1731. 



A Rose , 

li,.,' ; l i , --' 

Vcnifi- ;■ 

l-'v. -':-. 1" 



>cilia a v. — The Hear 
vlinsoever Shall Offend., 
v.— ALad»ofRoinesv 



Crockett, S. R. 
The Raiders 1 v. — Cleg Kelly 1 
The Grey Man > v. — Love Idylls 1 



sonCrui 

kind, I 
.Vara, Pi 

"Democracy," Author of (Am.), 

De Morgan, William. 
Joseph Vance a v. 

" Demos," Author of : vide George 

De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confcrao ns of an English Opiua-Eattr 11. 
" Diary an d Notes ": videAatbat 
of "Horace Templeton- 1- 

The Pick wit* 
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Carol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on the 
Hearth i v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old Curiosity Shop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 

3 v. — Pictures from Italy i v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 V. — David Copperfield 3 V. — 
Bleak House 4 V. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v. 8°M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
iv. — Little Dorrit (with Illustrations) 4 v. 

— The Battle of Life ; The Haunted Man 
iv. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down ; The Uncommercial Traveller z v. 

— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Our Mutual Friend 
(with Illustrations) 4 V. — Somebody's 
Luggage ; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings ; Mrs. 
Lirriper's Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction x v. 

— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Illustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
iv. — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldestDaughter 

4 v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie 

Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford 1 v. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bea- 
consfield, + 1881. 

Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v. — Alroy 1 v. — 
Xancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 
Cothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 

Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
X*he Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
-Doubtful Hour 1 v. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2 v. — New America 2 v. — 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 

Dixon, Jr., Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 

Dougall, L. 
Beggars All 2 v. 

Dowie, Menie Muriel. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 

2 v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 

3 v. — A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 



Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 

— The Refugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
iv. — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko x v. — A 
Duet iv. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa xv. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes iv. — Adventures of Gerard x v. — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 

— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 
iv. — The Lost World 1 v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 

t I897- 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life 1 v. 

Dufferin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes 1 v. 

Duncan, Sara Jeannette: vide 
Mrs. Cotes. 

Dunton: vide Th. Watts-Dun- 
ton. 

Earl, the, and the Doctor. 

South Sea Bubbles x v. 

Eastwick, Edward B., f 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah 1 v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, vide Series 
for the Young, p. 29. 

Edwardes, Mrs. Annie. 
Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 

— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v. — Leah : A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1 v. — Jet : Her Face or Her Fortune? 
iv. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Pearl-Powder 1 v. 
The Adventuress 1 v. 

Edwards, Amelia B., j 1892. 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2 v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys iv. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
xv. — A Poetry- Book of Elder Poets 
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zv. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 

Edwards, M. Betham-: vide 
Betham. 

Eggleston, Ed ward( Am.), j- 1 902 . 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 

Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 

Eliot, George (Miss Evans — 

Mrs. Cross), +1880. 
Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bcde 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 V. — The 
Lifted Veil f and Brother Jacob x v. — 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such x v. — 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
iv. — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 

"Elizabeth and her German 

Garden," Author of. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden x v. — 
The Solitary Summer x v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night iv. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rtigen x v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. 

Elliot, Mrs. Frances, f 1898. 
Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome iv. — The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal x v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), 
f 1882. 
Representative Men x v. 

" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
ters, an," Author of. 
An Englishwoman's Lovc-Lctters 1 v. 

Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 

Esler, E. Rentoul. 
The Way they loved at Grimpat 1 v. 

"Essays and Reviews," the 
Authors of. 
Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
1 v. 



"Estelle Russell," Author o£ 

Estelle Russell 2 v. 

Esterre- Keeling, Elsa D\ 

Three Sisters x v. — A Laughing Fhilo* 
sopher x v. — The Professor's wooing 1 t. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
iv. — Orchardscroft x v. — Appassionato 
iv. — Old Maids and Young it.— The 
Queen's Serf x v. 

"Euthanasia," Author of. 
Euthanasia x v. 

E wing, Juliana Horatia, f 1865. 

iackanapes ; The Story of a Short life; 
)addy Darwin's Dovecot x v. — A Fist 
Iron for a Farthing x v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 

" Expiated," Author o£ 

Expiated 2 v. 

Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
way. 

Farrar, F. W. (Dean), f 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 ▼• 

"Fate of Fenella, the," Authors 

of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 84 Authors 1 t. 

Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vuU 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs. : vide E. T. Fowiet 

Fendall, Percy: vide F. C 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 

The Parson o* Duraford 2 v. -Is) 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 

Fielding, Henry, j- 1754. 

Tom Jones 2 v. 

Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am,): 
vide Kate Douglas Wiggifl. 

Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubiiyat of Omar Khayyam x ▼. 

Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literatmti 
John WyclifFe. — Geoffrey Chaucer.— 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas Mora.— j 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. —Joss 
Locke. — Thomas Gray (vol.500, pubhsM j 
i860) x v. 

Fleming, George (Am.). 
Kismet iv. — Andromeda a v. 
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eg, Archibald, t 1000. 
erienee, of the War between 
nd Germany j v. - Soldicrinc. 
billing . v. - Mi 
(War and Peaco it firfe also 

St, R. E. 
.y. s v. 
sster, Mrs. 

y Lord and My Lady H.-I 
edandLovediT. — Irnieav.— 
anitasiv.— Althou.:i : It- w:k .'. 
d other Tales it.-- Corisande. 
r Tales iv — OnceA B ain.v.- 
',V,,-1. : , Worldly ir.-Unrnl 
he Light of other Says 1 v. — 

ter, John, t 1876. 
ofO.nrl™ niclcetu (with JlMs- 
ind Portraits! St.- Life and 

ergill, Jessie. 

Marred, snd-Ont- t I 1 I;:--.-' 1 
th and Kin it.— Peril i v.- 
nda>. 
ind Dead," Author or: vide 

ler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
s. Alfred Laurent Fdkin). 



c Th™,! - v 
- - !\icl nf [■in 



- The 1 
». — Plao 



.__ and 
v. — In subjection 2 v. — Miss 
ld'i Fortune I v. 

[er, Ellen Thorneycroft 
rs. A. L. Fclkin) & Alfred 
turence Fellrin. 
Kale Hall a v. 

Caroline, t 1871, 
i of VA Friends from her Jniir- 

Le Iters, edited by Horace N. 

nit Fairlegh," Author of 
. E. Smedley), f 1864. 

airlegbiv. 



■y Manor 



it. — Select Historical Kssayx iv.— 

Fronde, James Anthony, j 1 K<. \. 
Occanai t. - Too Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other EsiaTj i v. 

Fu lienor), Lady Georgians, 
t 1885- 

Ellen MitMle ton I < 

I v. — Lady Bird 1 T. — )™i bl-in;r r.ni 

r.- t,e ■[>,:-' :! v. (Vr.-t..- ■•' ■■■ii.-nu,..-. 

Niecoav.— Tri"<'N,.:ary's7tan:lili.-r <v. - 
!),.■].;::<•» <.fth.-V.dlr.i-. and Thflimis-i.i 
Ivn.irv.m i v. -TheCountei.de llonneval 
I t. — Rose Lebl.inc ..-. — Seven S:.,i.-= 
I v. - Tha Lifa of Luisa de Carvaj:.] i v. 
- A. Will an..! a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at th-.- Window i t. — Elione 
j v. ibv-Mrs. A .il-h'Iii*, Craven. trnn-.hiLed 
>.-.- I.ady Fiiberton). - Lai.renlia 1 V. 

Galsworthy, John. 
The Man of Property a V. — The Cou 
HooseiT.— Fraternity I- ~ 
i v. — A Man of Davo: 
Motley I v. — TbcFatrid 



■ -ViiliiHuh 



in. I Dili::. PLiv 



-Theli 
—the l.latld Phari 



ofTi 



Gardiner: v. Lady Blessington. 
Gasket!, Mra., f 186:3. 

Man- Barton i v. - Ruth a v. - Nortl 
and South i v. - I.iMie Lei, : h, and ...the r 
Tales i v. — The Life of Charlolti- lir-mie 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. I v.— Sylvia's 
Loven.v. — A DarlL buhl's W.ir!; It-. 

- Wires au.1 Daughter; -, v. — Cranfor.l 
iv Cousin Ph ill is, and other Tales iv. 

" Geraldine Hawthorne," Auiiei 

of: v. Author of" Miss Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame f.on- 

pard de Loaggrirde). 

J.n.iy liahy iv.— Recha i t. — Orlho. 

■in. t v. - Tfc.oWre-l.EMan i V. - A Spnt- 

l.-..= R.-i.iitati.-.n iv. -A Fori;, i! ten. Sin iv. 

- I'lntVi-ji i r.— "l'!n.S 1 i[,ri:iiie(."rin-e n. 

- lii-r-W-i-Tn . r.-- HoiiMiu ■■:,-. 

i v. — The Eternal Woman [ v. — Made 
„i Mon.-v I v. — The Itridprc of Life I v. 

- The Three F-ssenlials r v. — Tho Iov 
,.,■-. ha hi- f-ivl . r.-Th.-Oinireoiniseiii-. 

- Itinerant Daughters I v. - P.-,tit..ti<.n 
, v. I'..rr T . nn.il .<,-.I, ■,■■!. ,,-,.:,■ I v. "I !.- 
G,:,.. WM..H. I v.- I'h<- Inevitable M ,-- 
riage i •. — A Glorions Lie r v. — The 
filyorL-nlin-'n-n! . v.— Ksntic Maitlia iv. 

Gerard, E. ["F.rnily ik- r.as.'.o\vsl;.i.i. 
A Secret Mission I v.— A Foreigner a v. 

- The Eiteraination of Lore i v. 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 

The Adventures of Miss Gregory x v. 

Gibernc, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home x v. 

Gissing, George, j- 1903. 

Demos 2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 

Gladstone, W. E., f 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion iv. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
iv. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
The Visits of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine x v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline x v. — Beyond the 
Rocks xv. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America 1 v. — His Hour x v. 

— The Reason Why x v. — Halcyone x v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vide Charlotte 
O'Conor Eccles. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, f 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious x v. 

Gordon, Julien (Am.). 
A Diplomat's Diary x v. 

Gordon, Major -Gen. C G., 

t 1885. 

His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 

Gore, Mrs., f 1861. 

Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean's 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2 v. — The Two A ristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Grand, Sarah. 
Our Manifold Nature 1 v. — Babs the 
Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 

Grant, Miss. 
Victor Lcscar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 2 v. 

— My Heart's in the Highlands 2 v. — 
Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2 v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — The 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E. C(Trois- 

Etoiles), f 1 88 1. 

The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young 
Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 3 V. — 
French Pictures in English Chalk (First 



Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-day 
zv. — French Pictures in English Chalk 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
x v. —That Artful Vicar 2 v. — SU Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met x v. 

Grimwood, Ethel St Clair. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 

Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 

Tyrol and the Tyrolese x v. 

Gunter, A. C (Am.), j- 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York x t. ■ 

Guthrie, F. Anstey : vide Anstey. 

"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Laurence),! x 876. 
Guy Livingstone x v. — Sword and 
Gown x v. — Barren Honour it. — 
Border and Bastillex v. — Maurice Deriaf 
1 v. — Sans Merd a v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly a v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 

Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren xv. — The Bowsham Puzsle it.— 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins it. 

Haggard, H. Rider. 
King Solomon's Mines it. — She ST.— 
Jess 2 v. — Allan Quatcrmain 2T. •— Tht 
Witch's Head 2v.- Maiwa'a Revenge 

1 v. — Mr. Meeson's Will it. — Colonel 
Quaritch, V. C. a v. — Cleopatra a v. — 
Allan's Wife 1 v. — - Beatrice a ▼.— Daw 

2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter a v. — Tai 
People of the Mist a t. — Joan Haste a v.— 
Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wlssri 
iv. — Doctor Theme x v. — SwaOa* 
2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart 
and Elissa it. — Lysbeth a t. —A Wis** 
Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Madden if." 
Stella Fregclius 2 v. — The Brethren it. 

— Ayesha. The Return of 'She' a v.- 
The Way of the Spirit it.- BenKa 1 * 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 
Blossholme 1 v. — • Morning Star it.- 
Queen Sheba's Ring it. — Red Era I ▼• 

— Marie 1 v. — Quid of Storm x ▼. 

Haggard, H. Rider, ft Andrew 
Lang. 
The World's Desire a t. 

Hall, Mrs. S. C, f 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? xt.— Mariaa af> 

Hamerton, P. G., f 1894. 
Marmorne it. — French and "P-gft^ it. 

Hardy, Miss Ixa : vide Author of 
"Not Easily Jealous." 
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-ACoiip orNnhle Dames I v. - Tess 
of tlio D'Urnrrvil!.-. !Y . - Life's Little 
Ironies I v. — J Tide the Obscure 3 V. 
Harland, Henry (Am.), | 1905. 



Harraden, Beatrice. 

Ships tii.nt p.sss in the ^ ijrht I V. — In 
Vsrv:,i~ II- :„.!; 1 v. -- HiU.i Sir. .ii. .1.1. 
and'Tlu- tsVmittirre Man 1 v. - The 
Fowler 1 v. - Xnrhnrine Fmnsh;,™ 1 v. 
— The Scholars Hiii ['liter 1 v. — Inter- 

Harrison, Agnes. 

Martin's Vineyard 1 v. 

Harrison, Mrs.: v. Lucas MaleL 
Harte, Bret (Am.), J 1902. 

Prose and Poetry (Tales or the Ar|»o- 

nauO: — The l.nr.k of C.imn? C.io.p; 

The Outcasts of Poller Flat, etc.— 
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t It 


in Two 













■|-^!,:,- ,\:. ..!„..., 1:. ;,>..! other Tales I ., — 
Ic-tiHrifa"'" I ■!>■.<- Stoir. and other '1;l1.- 
iv. - Flip, and other -Stories 1 v. - Or, 
the Frontier r v. — By Shore and Sedge 
. V. — Maruia I T. — Sn.uv- Sound :.l 
Ivmle's, nn.i Dovil's Ford 1 y. - The 
rmu* nf the "EicelsiDr" 1 v. — A 
I" Rouish -:ini: - Reiily, ;'.v..l 



— The Hern 

Mn'sH. and other Tal.-s .v. — A Waif of 
the Flniiis iv. - A vVai-,1 o( the Oi.:.l r n 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho on.; tern Se.-irs-s. 

anil other Tale! I v. - A Firs' V: v of 

T.isajiiraiv.— C.,lonr-IS-.,ri.,..i:<-\nK-, 



■-■ t .? 1 ; -"- .- ni 



ssr.as 



..i?.-t.TA|l,lTly,^V.[V.- ■ -I.,!,-. -i'S.K,.. "IS 

i v. — Tales of.Tn.il and Town 1 v. - 

Tories i'l l.ii lit. mil Window 1 v. — Mr. 
[;„d;Fi; 1 ml],. , ,M,-di:,i:..,:..ir,.l..ir,.rS!nri(:s 
1 1. — From Smd-Hill to Fine 1 v. — 
Lin.]-.- th- Redwoods iv.— On the Old 
Trail 1 .. — Trent'i Trust 1 v. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 
+ 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. -- Transforms- 
L I. . is {Tin- M.oi.L- F.umi ! v. — Passae/el 
inim hisEneJisl, ^otr-Rooltssv, 

Hayjohn (Am.), f 19051*. "The 

Bread Winners," Author of. 
Hearn, Lafcsdio, | 1906, 



.1 Unr'.m 
Ulillip! 



■s.-dtnlur 



pan fr;,;: 



C'rliliiri.'l 

■'i.llVi'Vils 

TlieR-,t„ a i»Y 

Mrs. Alex- 



" Heir of Redclyffe, the," Aullinr 
of: vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, f 1875. 

Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Worklt*. 
Hewlett, Maurice. 

Tin- Forest Lovni I V. - I.iltlvN.svrl.. 
of Italy 1 v. — The Life an J 1 >e.-,th of 
Ui.h.ml V.M-n:i(i-":iv :1..-S« Ijui- 
[.■-hui'v T:ilos iv. - ; 'V liictnsVs.-.s 
..r, Tlio Sii Wars' Tr.s;;.?dy I v. — fond 
Advent,: ,-,., , v. II..: Fuol Frratlt ' V. 

■ThL'SE<)f.[!:nsl.:...lv t v. - Th.: Spanish 
lade I v. - ILalfiisiy Houses v.— Une,, 

lic-adtliiGn-atn-.-TheSon 



Mrs. I.aiurl 



— Lot [>f Pros 



- The Slay 



-The 



Flame. i 

— The "Woman wv.h the Fun 
Garden of Allah s v.— TJ10B] 
.-,r,.l Otlitr Scoria :v. -Th. Call of Ihn 
Blood i v. — A Spirit in Prison a v. — 
R ■■:■!. .■,■.- SI'--], i .'. — l-i.-ll.i 11,., ins iv.- 
Tlie Spell oi i-CTji! I v. -Th.-Hw.iihnon 
'.heThiesh.!..! iv. - The Frni-.M Vine iv, 

- - The Londoners i v.- An [in.i-in..-1ir,i 
J&nir. 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral, J 18B6, 
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Hobbcs, John Oliver (Mrs. 

Craigic) (Am.), f 1906. 

The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 

Wickenham 1 v. — The Serious Wooing 

iv. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 

Hoey, Mrs. Cash el. 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2 v. 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
xv. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. — The Val- 
li*y of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters x v. 

Holme Lee: vide Harriet Pan*. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), 

t l8 94- 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 

1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table iv. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table iv. — Over the Teacups 1 v. 

Hope, Anthony (flawkins). 
Mr. Witt's Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air iv. — Half a Hero 1 v. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. — The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
iv. — The Heart of Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King's Mirror 

2 v. — Quisante 1 v. — Tristram of Blent 2 v. 

— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v. 

— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v. — Tales of Two 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 

— Mrs. Maxon Protests 1 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 
of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate x v. 

— The. Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. 

" Horace Templeton," Author of. 

Diary and Notes 1 v. 

Hornung, Ernest William. 
A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies 1 v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 ▼. — My Lord 
ihiko 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March 1 v. 

— The Belle of Toorak 1 v. — Pcccavi x v. 

— The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of 
the Rope 1 v. — No Hero 1 v. — Denis 
Dent iv. — Irralic's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree x v. — A 
Thief in the Night 1 v. — ■ Dead Men Tell No 
Tal'«s 1 v. — Mr. Justice Raffles 1 v. — The 
Camera Fiend 1 v. — Fathers of Men 2 v. 

— Witching ITill 1 v. 



"Household Words." 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
36 v. — Novels and Talks reprinted from 
Household Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. IX T. 

Houstoun, Mrs.: vide" Recom- 
mended to Mercy." 

"How to be Happy though 

Married," Author of. 
How to be Happy though Married 1 v. 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), 

t 1898. 
One Summer xv. — Aunt Serena xv. — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc xv." 
The Open Door 2 v. 

Howard, BlancheWillis,fi898, 
& William Sharp (Am.), J 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion it.— The 
Lady of the Aroostook x v. — A Modem 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
xv. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) x f. 

— Italian Journeys x v. — A Chance Ac* 
quaintance x v. — Their Wedding-Journey 
iv. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage x v. — A WonuuH 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice t v.— 
The Rise of Silas Lapham s v. — A Bur 
of Patient Lovers x v. — Miss Bellard'l In- 
spiration x v. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days x v. 

Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs.- AigHt 

t 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey t t. 

— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 ». — 
Loys , Lord Berresford, and other Tab! 
xv. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales x v. — Phyllis 2 v. — KosMUpe 
iv. — Doris 2v. — A Maiden all Forion* 
etc. xv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories x v. — Green Pleasure and GitJ 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle t ». — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Uffy 
Harrington x v. — Lady Branksmero** 

— Lady Valworth's Diamonds xv.— A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel • v.— !■• 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker x v. — TJndarO» 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. x v.— A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories x».— 
A Life's Remorse 2 v. — A BoraCotjoctti 
2 v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Vernert 
Flight xv. — A Conquering Heron** 
and "When in Doubt" x v. — H*» 
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Cniin n.-A Mid Prink, and other 


i i. — The Gipsy it. — Tho Ciulle of 


Storim i *. -The Hoyden >r.-The 




,',,.. :l. ,.,..■ Ml-,,,.,:,- , v. ,V, Cn.i.n.is- 


1 v. — Tho Convict a v. - Sir I'hL-„d u .o 


iaetoiy Lov, r I v. - Peter 1 . Wife : v. — 




TUeTLr.-j <.r.u,.-s iv. — A Tug .iWm 
A Sot of Conscience *», — A Lonely 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The A:i:i:iii.in : v. — TK- Kurnrcajii 
( t. - Daisy Miller: An Inls-maii,.,,,.,] 



Hunt, Mrs.: E&f BeaumonL 
Hunt, Violet. 

[•!;,■ Kiiaun Int..Ti-5-t , v. - Wife K.:-*... 
,1 W,-;,ry I.raf 3 v. 'I : ,1 UaL- of Alia- 

nonl i v. — Tale* of tie Uneasy t v. 
Huttcn, Baroness von (Am.]. 

Die Halo I ,\ K'n_:-r.o;Lil I v. -"ilic- !...:,! 

.1 I,, o! J .Lira ; n. — lilt litem P.,ti:l, i v 



Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 

£ka -Siego of Lucltnc-w I v. 

Ingram, John H.; -vide Poe. 
Iota: -vide Mrs. Caffyn. 
Irving, Washington (Am.), 



_t* 



9 Portr 



Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) 
(Am.), f 1885. 

Jacobs, W. W. 



James, Charles T. C 
Holy Wedlock, v. 

James, G. P. R., + 186 





■Arr.ih I. - .' 














■ » 




mp i i. - 


ilvidullieri 



.on Square, etc. i v. -Tho IVtLr.iit oi a 
Lady 3 V. — Foreign Paris I v. — French 

V:.:-.-; .,ihI N'i.v. ■::,-,! 1 v. - Tim \'\:-^- ,A 
London: The Point ...f Vi„w ; A Pas- 
tir.nalc Pilgrim : v. Portrait, u[ Pl.ic.-s 



Miui; Giair 


1 v. — Tho Onto 








Winifred. 






Bachelor B 








Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 






A Book 


>1„„L Hectors 






Woman in 


spito of Horself 




— Tlia 


Real Lord 


Jyron 3 v. 






Jenkin 


Mrs. Charles, 


t 


885. 




Bait— Fay." 1 








— Onco and Again 




l,v„ llCliL 


Marriages a i. - 


w 




AceiT.- 


lupin's Da^htL 






J en kins, Edward. 






Glni'l Uab 


y, hi. Birth and 


nth 


r Mi. 



"Jennie of 'The Prince's,'" 
Author of: vide B. H. Buxton. 
Jerome, Jerome K. 

The Ida: '111,,,,::.,:., ,.■: ill, lillu I-cllmv 
I v. — Diary 01 a l'dcrim.,^, an.] -Jii 

Essay, iv. — Novel Nulesi v. — Shi-rdiM 
in ..av.iiak'r, lla..i and O.eei. IV.— 

lav. '-■ :-...■:,: i ■Jln,u iS (iti ,.., -lai.llLi F.-llew 
r v. — Threo Men on the Boinniel r v. — 
['aid KcLv.T 3 v. — T,-a-Tal,l r . Tali; , ,-. 
-Toniniv.indCo.iv.- Ink, Id,:., sin w! 
■ v.- T !T- J ■.,.:,;,. ■ ..i ;! L II. .L 

I V. —The A lipid and the AuLlm.— ,,11.1 
Other. 1 v. — They and I, I v. 

Jerrold, Douglas, + 1857. 
History nf St. Gik'i and St. [aiih-j 
av.-MenofCharactersv. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman," 

Author of: vide Mrs. Craik. 
Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. 

Henry Wood. 
Johnson, Samuel, j 1784.. 
Live. 01 the English Poeo 1 v. 
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Jolly, Emily. 

Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

"Joshua Davidson," Author of: 
vide Mrs. £. Lynn Linton. 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, ■)• 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adele 3 V. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
iv. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil's Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 v. — Vide Series for the Young, p. 29. 

Keary, Annie, f 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 

Keary, C. F. 

The Mount 1 v. 

Keeling, D'Esterre-: zr.Esterre. 

Kempis, Thomas a. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, b.d. i v. 

Kimball, RichardB.(Am.),+i892. 
Saint Leger x v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York x v. 

Kinglake, A. W., f 1891. 
ICothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 

Kingsley, Charles, f 1875. 
Yeast iv. — Westward ho I 2 v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke iv. — Hereward the Wako 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 

Kingsley, Henry, j- 1876. 
Ravcnshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot x v. — 
GeofFry Hanilyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court I v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherego 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 

Kinross, Albert 
An Opera and Lady Grasmere 1 v. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Plain Tales from the Hills x v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas iv. — "Captains Courageous" 
iv. — The Day's Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
Sea to Sea 2 v. — The City of Dreadful 
Night iv. — Kim 1 v. — Just So Stories 1 v. 



— The five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries it. — Puck of Pook's Hill 1 v. 

— Actions and Reactions it.— Rewards 
and Fairies x v. 

Lafifan, May. • 

Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 1 v. 

Lamb, Charles, f 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 ▼. 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider 
Haggard. 

Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 

"Last of the Cavaliers, the,* 

Author of (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers J v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 

isaszowska, M^e de: vide E. 

Gerard. 
Laurence, George Alfred: vide 

"Guy Livingstone." 
Lawless, the Hon. Emily. 

Hurrish x v. 

Lee, Holme: vide Harriet Pur. 

Lee, Vernon. 
Pope Jacynth, etc. x v. — Genius Loci, sod 
The Enchanted Woods xt. — Horn* 
Vitae, and Limbo x v. — The Spirit of 
Rome, and Lauras Nobilis it, — Vaiutai 

1 v. 

Le Fanu, J. S., f 1873. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 »• 

Lemon, Mark, -j- 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Lot 

2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton HaU, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters I * 

Lever, Charles, f 1872. 
The O'Donoghue x v. — The Knight of 
G wynne 3 V. — Arthur O'Leary 2 t. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'lfs)- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of " Ours" Jy. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons at.— 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 t. — Ths 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 V. — The For* 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

3 v. — Davenport Dunn 3 V. — Confesrioss 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them ST.— 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Cars* 
2 v. — Barrington 2 v. — A Day*s Rids 
2 v. — Luttrellof Arran 2 v.— -Tony Battel 
2 v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke ST. — Ths 
Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly it, — A 
Rent in a Cloud x v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott's 1 t. — St. Patrick's Eto; Pasl 
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Gosslett's Confessions i v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin a v. 

Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Savelli z v. — The 
.Chevalier d* Auriac z v. — The Traitor's 
Way xv. — The Lord Protector x v. — 
Orrain x v. 

Lewes, G. H., f 1878. 
Ranthorpe x v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting z v. 

Linton, Mrs. E. Lynn, f 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
xv. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Learn Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories x v. — Todhunters' at Loan- 
in' Head, and other Stories 1 v. — " My 
Love!" 2 v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays x v. — lone 2 v. 

Lockhart, L. W. M., f 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 

Loftus, Lord Augustus. 

Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 

London, Jack (Am.). 
Burning Daylight x v. — The Call of the 
Wild iv. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea -Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. 

Longard, M m « de: v. D. Gerard. 

Longfellow , Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), -j- 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3 v. — The New-England Tragedies x v. 

— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song t v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems i v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) i v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
Son iv. — Old Gorgon Graham 1 v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal 1 v. 

" Lost Battle, a," Author of. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc. 
The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives iv. — When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 

— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Love and in Terror 1 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Ave- 

bury). 
The Pleasures of Life x v. — The Beau- 



ties of Nature (with Illustrations) x v. — 
The Use of Life 1 v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 x v. — On Peace 
and Happiness x v. 

"Lutfullah": vide Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, f 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers x v. 

Lytton, Lord: vide E. Bulwer. 
Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen 
Meredith), f 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 

Maartens, Maarten. 
The Sin ofjoost Avelingh x v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 

— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory x v. — Some 
Women I have known x v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and 
Other Stories 2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 

— Brothers All 1 v. — The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v. — Harmen Pols : Peasant x v. — Eve 2 v. 

MCAulay, Allan (Am.): vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Macaulay, Lord, f 1859. 
History of England (with Portrait) 10 v. 

— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays i v. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury i v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 

M c Carthy, Justin. 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 

5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 

6 & 7 (supplemental) . — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols. 3, 
4 & 5 (supplemental). — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 

Mac Donald, George, f 1905. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Marv 
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Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, .and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie z v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., f 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 

Mackay, Eric, f 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 

MCKnight,Charles(Am.),ti88i. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 

Maclaren, Ian, f 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 1 v. — 
The Days of Aidd Langsyne z v. — His 
Majesty Baby z v. 

Macleod, Fiona, + 1905. 
Wind and Wave z v. — The Sunset of Old 
Tales i v. 

Macleod, Norman, j- 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son z v. 

Macpherson, James, f 1796: 
vide Ossian. 

Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
z v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. — Beside 
the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 

"Mademoiselle Mori," Author 

of (Miss Roberts). 
Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Deniso z v. 
— Madame Fontenoy z v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm z v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Mahon, Lord: vide Stanhope. 

Maine, £. S. 
ScarsclifF Rocks 2 v. 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes z v. 

Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St 
Lcgcr Harrison). 
Colonel Emlerby's Wife 2 v. — Tho 
1 1 istory of Sir Richard Calmady 3 V. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — Tho Score z v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 

Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale z v. — The Cedar 
Star z v. 

Mansfield, Robert Blachford. 
The Log of the Water Lily z v. 



Mark Twain: vide Twain. 

"Marmorne," Author of: vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 

Marryat, Capt, f 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) x ▼. — 
Percival Keene z v. — Peter Simple 1 t. — 
Taphet in Search of a Father z v.— 
Monsieur Violet z v. — The Settlers in 
Canada z v. — The Mission it.- Tie 
Privateer* s-Man z v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest z v. — Valerie it.— 
Mr. Midshipman Easy z t.— TheKiof'i 
Own x v. 

Marryat, Florence, j- 1899. 

Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Erer sad 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke a v.— 
Veronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — • Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods z v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumaresq a v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2 v. — A Star and a Heart ; An Utter lav 
possibility z v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories z v. — A Lucky IXsxp* 
pointment, and other Stories it. — "My 
own Child " 2 v. — Her Father's Nas» 
2 v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats a v. - 
A Little Stepson z v. — Written in ftt 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie it.— 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root •* 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda IT. - 
With Cupid's Eves 2 v. — My Sistsrta* 
Actress 2 v. — Phyltida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Foodicaft 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories it. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Storisi 
z v. — Peeress and Player it.- Uses* 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Hem! 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Re- 
sumptive 2 v. — Tho 'Matter Passion s ▼. 

— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Baf 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics it.— 
Gentleman and Courtier a v. — Oa Ck> 
cunistantial Evidence 2 t. — Mount Mai 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold s v. — A 
Scarlet Sin it. — A Bankrupt Hcaxtat. 

— The Spirit World z v. — The Beaatitt 
Soul z v. — At Heart a Rake M.- 
The Strange Transfiguration of Haaaai 
Stubbs z v. — The Dream that Stave! 
2 v. — A Passing Madness it. — Tat 
Blood of the Vampire it. — A Soal oa 
Fire it. — Iris the ATenger 1 t. 

Marsh, Mrs. Anne, f 1874. 
Ravcnscliffe st. — Emilia Wyndnam 
2 t. — Castle Avon 2 t. — Aubrey it.— 
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Marshall. Mrs. Emma, \ 1899. 

3ay»piing it. — Lifo'r. Aftermath i y. — 

n sho hal Country I v. -NcXHI, or. 



Tba Slory 0/ the 1 


ml Vestal I v 




!■■„,. r lU'i.'n, 


>n 111.' [-..ink- 




Ohh 1 t. — In the Cilr of Flowers 




Alma 1 v. — Under 


Sidl'-ljury S|, 




— TheEndCrownj 






Meads II.-Ev 


Hide Li s h: 




"Wimfrede'f Journal 
1 t. — In lie Sen 




Belli 


cc of Raclje 


LmlT 


BuHeU I y. — A Lily aracini; Thorni 1 v. 


— Penihnnt Castl 


I T. — Krll 




Faiaceiv.— TbeW 


i ,!.- KiTIL-S f.. 




it. —The Muter 


,i tor Musi,-'; 






tlie Towar 1 v 


— A 






Cutta 


Meadow 1 v. — It. 


tin- Cboir of 




minster Abbey 1 v. 


- The- YoiiDB 


Queen 


of Heart. U.-U 







The Four Ke. 
ths Balcony r i 

rift r:,.,-!:l<-r 2i, — TheTru. 



|Wih 



Rn» 1 v. — The Turnstile 1 v. 

Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry 
Reeves). 
"(h.-rry Ripe!" 2 v. — "Land o' the 
Leal" n.— My T.:„k ■',„.„ 51,,,„„. 
— A. he ronn up the Stair, etc. 1 y. - 
Sara'i Sweetheart; v. - lire's Acquit! d 
St. — Found Out lv.-lhir,l-. ( „.\Li.- 
•lnugliter? i y. — Tho Faslm.n (./ shir. 
World iai)l'f.)-l;iin<1Ji]Sti( 



..|..n,j dead, yet Sji-i ik..-tli " r v. —What 
■ Told, md A Study of a Woman 
Bam Wildfii 



theGl: 
Cinder 






Maurier, George du, f 1896. 
Mlby 1 T. — The Martian a t. 
Maxwell,Mrs.;i'.lViissBrrsddon. 



Maxwell, W. B. 

■I h ,-!::■:-. dSlf wen;;-, r.'v — Tl'eCiuav.i.'d 
[■Lime; v. - Mr,. 11 :;■;., :i I v. - lh,: 

General M .1 ! lock's Shadow 1 V. 

"Mehalab": v. Baring-Go ulrl. 
Melville, George J. Whyte, 

Kate Country it. — Holmby Hnuno 

it. — Main- !, rand 1 v, - t.i.K.d for No. 
shine; 2 v. — Thrsiuir-ors's Maiivs 1 v. — 
■ii.t t; j ; , .link,™ - y. — The nr,-.i.l,-« .,( 
I'ridlons-r? 1 y. — Cerise 1 t. — The 
],i:,T,.r,.|- i cv. -The Whit- liojoav.— 
M. or N. I .. — Contraband . y. — 
Sarclicd.,,, 5 v. — Unclejolin 2 V. — 
Knrerlelli. 1 v. — Sister I.ousae 1 .. — 
Rosine r t. - Roy.' Wife a v. - Black 
but Comely iv.— KsiimsjKeirnslertiiwtv. 

Memorial Volumes: vi.le Five 
Centuries (vol. jooJiTheNew 
Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 

Meredith, George, f 1909. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel ST. — 
li. ; ..,.h J , : ,n , 5 Career a .. — The Trafric- 
Comedians i v. - Lord Orninnt and [us 

— "rDt- Kir.iist s v. 

Meredith, Owen: vide Robert 

Lord Lytton. 
Merrick, Leonard. 
The Mail who was j-ood IT. — This 

S:.i C f„i l',„.U iv. —Cynthia it.— Ono 

Man's Vi. iv 1 v. —The A<:t.,r-M.i;:at;,T 
1 v. — The Worlrllir.es i v. — Wl„-„ 1 i.ve 
i:i,-s ii, it c,' die Window I ». — Conrad in 
Iciest of His youth i v. — The tin. .ins 
Compard,,:-.. i v.-Wl!'-i^i^al„.u;\\,.;i„-i 
The. House of Lynch i v. — The. 



AUto 



yho Und 






of Feggy Harper I 

Merriman,HenrySeton,-j- 1903. 

Vf.un;; Mistley I v. - Fiiscoir-rs and 

A , r ! '..',V,: [ '?T.'-\vi[:"V;.;' , -.i Tools'- ■.■'.'- 

Thr. Sou-ors I T. — Flotsam r t. — In 
Ke.hr's Tents . v.— Rod,-,,'* Crnrr 
1 v. - The Is h: of Unr«l I v. - The Velvet 
Glove 1 v.— TlieVuhuicsiv.— ifarlas.h 

of the Guard I y. — T.i'n:isu's l-'oilime, nr.il 

Other Si- ie. s y. — The Last Hope -j t. 
Merriman, H. S-, & S. G. Tallen- 
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Milne, James. 
The Epistles of Atkins z v. 

Milton, John, j- 1674. 
Foetical Works x V. 

"Miss Molly/' Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne z v. 

"Molly Bawn," Author of: vide 

Mrs. Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted 1 v. — Wild Mike 
iv. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
iv. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales 1 v. 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
"I Forbid the Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Fye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires 1 v. 

— Nell Gwyn — Comedian 1 v. — A Damsel 
or Two iv. — Castle Omcragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman 1 v. — The White Causeway 1 v. — 
The Artful Miss Dill 1 v. — The Marriage 
Lease 1 v. — An Amateur Adventuress 1 v. 

— Priscilla and Charybdis 1 v. — The Food 
of Love 1 v. — The Laird of Craig Athol 1 v. 

— The Marriage of Barbara 1 v. — The 
Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell 1 v. 

Moore, George. 
Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister 
Teresa 2 v. — The Untilled Field 1 v. — Con- 
fessions of aYoung Man 1 v.— The Lake 1 v. 
— Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v. — Ave 1 v. 

— Spring Days 1 v. — Salve 1 v. 

Moore, Thomas, j" 1852. 
Foetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 

Morgan, Lady, f 1859. 

Memoirs 3 v. 

Morley, Henry, f 18Q4. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) 1 v. 

Morris, William. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 

Morrison, Arthur. 
Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 
of the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 

— Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Hole in the 
Wall 1 v. — Tho Green Eye of Goona 1 v. 

— Divers Vanities 1 v. — Green Ginger 1 v. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 



Mulock, Miss: vide Mrs. Craik. 

Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 ▼. 

Murray, GrenviUe: v. GrenviHe. 

"My Little Lady," Author of: 

vide E. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament, the. 
The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantino Tiscben* 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x ▼. 

Newby, Mrs. C J. 
Common Sense a ▼. 

Newman, Dr. J. H. (Cardinal 
Newman), j- 1890. 
Callista 1 v. 

Nicholls, Mrs.: videCumrBdL 
"Nina Balatka," Author of: 
vide Anthony Trollope. 

"No Church," Author of (F. 
Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :— a Waif 1 * 
Noel, Lady Augusta. 

From Generation to G ener a t ion it. - 
Hithcrsea Mere 2 ▼. 

N orris, Frank (Am.), f 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit s ▼. 

Norris, W. E. 
My Friend Jim 1 ▼. — A Bachelor'l 
Blunder 2 v. — Major and Minor if.- 
The Rogue 2 v. — MissShafto it. — Mi*. 
Fcnton x v. — Misadventure it. — Sshtf 
Ann's x v. — A Victim of Good Lack 
iv. — The Dancer in Yellow it.— 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar* 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Grain 
1 v. — TheWidower x v. — GOesInfflbvrf. 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 t. - Hi 
Own Father 1 v.— The Credit of the County 
xv. — Lord Leonard the Luckless it.- 
Nature's Comedian x v.— NigeTsVocauoi 
xv. — Barham of Beltana 1 v. — Harry MS* 
Ursula iv. — The Square Pes; it.— 
Pauline x ▼. — The Perjurer it. — Net 
Guilty 1 ▼. — Vittoria Vfctrix it.— rWi 
Paragon 1 ▼. — The Rt. Hon. Gentlemtt 



x v. 



Norton, Hon. Mia, f 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 ▼. — Lost aai 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas s v. 
"Not Easily Jealous," Author of 

(Miss Iza Hardy), 
Not Easily Jealous s v. 
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" N o vels and Tales " : 
."Household Words." 



vide 



O'Conor Eccles, Charlotte (Hal 

Godfrey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore x v. 

— The Matrimonial Lottery i v. 

Oldmeadow, Ernest. 

Susan i v. 

Oliphant, Laurence, f 1888. 

Altiora Peto 2 v. — Masollam 2 v. 

Oliphant, Mrs., j 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland it. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 ▼. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June 1 v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v. — The Curate in Charge 1 v. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 
Carita 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 V. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 3 V. — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 V. — Hester 3 V. — 
The Wizard's Son 3 V. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green z v. — The Duke's Daughter 
iv. — The Fugitives iv. — Kirsteen 2 v. 

— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife 2 v. — The Little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen 1 v. — The Heir Presumptive 
and theHeir Apparent 2 v. — The Sorceress 
2 v. — Sir Robert's Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life 1 v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 

"One who has kept a Diary": 
vide George W. E. Russell. 
Orczy, Baroness. 

Petticoat Government 1 v. — The Scarlet 
Pimpernel 1 v. — I will Repay 1 v. — The 
Elusive Pimpernel 1 v. — Fire in Stubble 2 v. 

— A True Woman 1 v. — Meadowsweet 1 v. 
Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 

Baby Bullet 1 v. —Wild Justice 1 v. — The 
Motormaniacs 1 v. — Harm's Way 1 v. — 
The Kingdoms of the World 1 v. 

Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. Translated by 
James Macpherson 1 v. 

Ouida, -f 1908. 
Idalia 2 v# — Tricotrin 2 v. — Puck 2 v. — 



Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of Flanders ; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
iv. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarel 2 v. 

— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3 v. — In aWinter City iv. — Ariadne 1 2 v. — 
Friendship 2 v. — Moths 3 V. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 V. — Bimbi 
iv. — Wanda 3 V. — Frescoes and other 
Stories iv. — Princess Napraxine 3V. — 
Othmar 3 V. — A Rainyjune (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60 Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v. — Syrlin 3 V. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
iv. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. iv. — Toxin, and other Papers 
iv. — Le Selve, and Tonia 1 v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories iv. — The Waters of Edera x v. 

— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. — 
Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2 v. 

"Outcasts, the," Author of: vide 

"Roy Teller." 

Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo 1 v. — Stories in Grey 
iv. — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories 1 v. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. — Donovan 
Pasha, & Some People of Egypt 1 v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v. — The Weavers 2 v. 

Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), 
f 1900. 
Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, 
for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful Miss Bar- 
rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour x v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year 1 v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial z v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben Milner'sWooing 
iv. — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire 1 v. 

Parr, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
iv. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 

Paston, George. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 

Pasture, Mrs. Henry de la. 
The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square 1 v. 

— The Grey Knight 1 v. — Catherine's 
Child iv. — Master Christopher 2 v. 
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Paul, Mrs. ™*f "Still Waters." 

"PaulFerroll, Author of (Mis. 
Caroline Clive), f 8}j. 

Taut Frf ,. Year afte: Year . v. 
- Why Paul Ferroll killed lit Wife 1 v. 

Payn, James, t 898. 
Foand Dead v. Gwendoline*. Har- 
vest v. tAa&tb«r like-Son ».— 

No! U'r.H.r.d.lnnW.,,, v. Crcil'sTryK 

.MurcbyV M.i'/'T v III the Heart of 

,1 Hill, ami oilier Slurirti T. Atller 
-Merry v. The 1'est oni.ishanils v. 
Walter'. Word T . Halve. 1 v. 
Fallen Fortune. v . What He rnitllef 
»v.--Bj-Fro>y T. 



.- P.I;.,-',. Hi 



V. Iligl 
(Secant St - , 
Agent v. Ir m T'.lleiv. — A Grar 

from a IT, i-,:,-. S, .„„. Pr r. -r:„- Vie, 
IV. — ForCn.hOnlys JJit AH, 

morv S V. The Union's Wi.rcl i,w 
Portrait' v. Some Lib-rsry p. 

r.-.ll.-tirns l"he Talk of the To* 



Glow Worm ■'■:,!.:■■• /■,.-!/.■.>>■„•<.' 
.v. Glo™-Won:iT.-,k< A>,-„.-,/.V,.-,'.-, , 
I T. A Prince of Lho Blood 3 V. — The 
Mv.'.-ryi.J Mi,' ride,: ■■ v. The Burnt 
Million -.. -The Wcrd a-,.} the Will 
IV. —Sunny 

Ones iv. - A Kates I ■. Whitting- 
ton2T. — A Stumble on tl ■ ThreJiold 
i v. — A Tn-irw Patient v. — Glearaj 
..I -Memory, and II. <■ I-arrs.hoppr:- i v. - 
In Market Overt i v. - The I ):^, ,,„■.!■ ■ 
ill:,.- "i V l!rifl,:ll.n:„!oLb.-rT.-.l-> 5 

liarls water ofLi'r.'or Essays of ■ Literacy 



Peard, Frances Mary. 
OneYeariv. Th Kosn-Gardenn 
Unaware. I V. Tlu.rpe Regi. i v. - 
Winter Story y. — A Madrigal, 



N.-ij-h 
,. - Ma 



. . - CartDg 
UmtIht Molly t. Sehloi 
v. Contradiction] ». I 
hnnril ». Aliri., ■ I V,,:,;,,,! 
dame'l (.ir.ir.il IriiiRtitir i T , JJnnna 
rrrna ■ T . _ Number fine =.tid Number 
Two I v. — The Ring from Jaipur I v. — 
The Hying Month, i T. 

Pemberton, Max 

Thl» Impregnable CityiT. — A Woman 
of Kttnntadt i t. — The Phantom Army 



- Midihr- Thick Arrows) v.- MySword 
foi Lafayette i v. — The Lady Evelyn I ». 
-Th.-: Piani.ind Shin i v. — The Lot!, ■! , 
, v. — Wheels of Anarchy , v. — Low 
lis ll.-,r-..iv:r . v. - The Adventures of 
CaptainJacL. ' :,; M all. I v. - 

The Shnw GM v. - White Motley T. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, + All. 

Re-lioue. of Ancient Engliah Poetry JT. 

Pen-in, Alice. 

Idolatry i v. — The Charm i t. — The 

Anglo-Indiana i >. 
Philips, F. C. 
As in a l. l .t>*iii B <jlamv. — The. Deu 

,ri- 1 I is Pan,; I iter i v. — Lucy Smith II. - 
A Lucky Yr — " 



- That Wirted Mad'moiieller, 





iv. -Of Coono iv.-Min 


OmiH-i 


. Protege i v. — My little Hat- 


band 


Mrs. Bouverrio I v. A 


Qnestit. 


";L.'-....r,;,;ido[berStorieai»— 


A Den 


in Nun'. Veiling n. AH 


Confess 


in, :in.l .itli.-r Stone* I v, - Th. 


I.iictie 


of Three r v. -Poor Little Balk 


; v - — 


Ilia Clarke, Govorness, anJOdw: 



Philips, F. C. & Percy Feudal 

, l!iii;ii!ii's Sacrifice iv. Maifamt 
lyng i v. — Disciples of Plato I T. — A 



Philips, T.C&C.J. WHk. 

Tim i .itiii I'iin-ncTy. ': i , Scudaaioni 
v. A Maiden FairtoSeai*. -SyH 
Ho..'. Marriage IT. 

Philips, 1-.CSA.8.T. 
Lite i v. — Man snd Woman i ». 

Phillpotta, Eden. 
Lying Fropheta it. — The Human Say 
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The Golden Fetich 1 v. — The Whirlwind 
2 v. — The Human Boy Again 1 v. — From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. 

Phillpotts, E.& Arnold Bennett 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 

Piddington, Miss: vzVfe Author of 
"The Last of the Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.), j- 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 V. 

Pope, Alexander, f 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — Among 
the Hills xv. — Madame de Presnel x v. 

Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zero xv. — Affinities 1 v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 

Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), -f- 1878. 

Stepping Heavenward x v. 

Prince Consort, the, f 1861. 

Speeches and Addresses (with Portr.) xv. 

Pryce, Richard. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections 1 v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman 1 v. 

Pym, H. N.: wife Caroline Fox. 
Quiller-Couch, A. T. ("Q"). 

Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three 
Ships xv. — Dead Man's Rock 1 v. — la 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 
1 v. — The Adventures of Harry Revel iv. 

— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v. — The Mayor 
of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Brother Copas 1 v. 

Quincey: vide De Quincey. 

Rae, W. Fraser, f 1905. 
Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel i v. 

Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) 

(Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern 2 v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame x v. 

— " Where are you going to . . . ? " 1 v. 

" Rajah's Heir, the," Author of. 
The Rnjah's Heir 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, f 1884. 
"It is never too late to mend" 2 v. — 
"Love me little, love me long" x v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2 v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
tington iv. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 



A Simpleton 2 v. — The Wandering Heir 
iv. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
xv. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 

"Recommended to Mercy," 

Author of (Mrs. Houstoun). 
" Recommended to Mercy " 2 v. — Zoe's 
"Brand" 2 v. 

Reeves, Mrs.: v. Helen Mathers. 

Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. 

Rice, James : v, Walter Besant. 

Richards, Alfred Bate, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 V. * 

Richardson, S., f 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 

Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court a v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2 v. — Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 

Ridge, W. PetL 
Name of Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son 1 v. 

" Rita." 
Souls iv. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v. — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Man of no Importance 1 v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
iv. — The House called Hurrish 1 v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say — 1 v. — 
" Half a Truth " x v. — The House Oppo- 
site 1 v. 

Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 

Roberts, Miss: vide Author of 
"Mademoiselle Mori." 

Robertson, Rev. F. W., \ 1853. 
Sermons 4 v. 

Robins, Miss: vide Raimond. 

Robinson, F.: v. "No Church." 

Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
(with Portrait) 1 v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 

Ross, Martin: vide Somerville. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, f 1882. 
Poems xv. — Ballads and Sonnets xv. 

"Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 
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Ruffini, J., t 1881. 
Lavinia 2 v. — IDoctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni x v. — Vincenzo 2 ▼. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
P.iragreens on a Visit to Paris x v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 

Ruskin, John, * 181 9, f 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and MuneraPulveris 1 v. — The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
tions) iv. — Mornings in Florence 1 v. — 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 

Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The " Lady 
Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 

Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. — A Londoner's 
Log-Book 1 v. 

Sala, George Augustus, f 1895. 
The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 

Saunders, John. 

Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 
owner's Daughter 2 v. — A Noble Wife 2 v. 

Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. 

Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather , and other Tales 

1 v. — Gideon's Rock, and other Tales 

xv. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian x v. 

Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), 

t 19<>3- 
My Official Wife 1 ▼. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2 v. — The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
iv. — In the Old Chateau x v. — Miss 
Devereux of theMariquita 2 v. — Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
lvhaminavatka 2 v. — In the House of His 
Friends 2 v. — The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 
— A Monte Cristo in Khaki 1 v. 

Schreiner, Olive. 
Trooper Peter Halkct of Mashonaland 
x v. — Woman and Labour 1 v. 

Scott, Sir Walter, j- 1832. 
Waverley (with Portrait) x v. — The 
Antiquaiy 1 v. — lvanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth iv. — QuentinDurwardx v. — Old 
Mortality x v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy x v. — The Pirate x v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 
of Lauimermoorx v. — The Heart of Mid- 



Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery z v. — The 
Abbot xv. — PeverU of the Peak a ▼. — 
Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock it. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x ▼. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 

Seeley, ProL J. R., f 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 V. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land xv. — Goethe x ▼. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, f 1906. 
Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula s ▼. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 ▼. — After Life a y. — 
The Experience of Life 2 ▼. 

Shakespeare, William, -j- 1616. 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Secomi 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays x ▼. 

Shakespeare** Plays may also be had is 
37 numbers, at j& 0,30. each number. 

Sharp, William, f 1905 : 9. Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, f 182*. 
A Selection from his Poems z y. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), \ 1888. 

Shut up in Paris x v. 

Sheridan, R. B., f 18 16. 
The Dramatic Works x v. 

Shorthouse, J. Henry. 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred. 
The Lantern Bearers x v. — Anthea's Guest 



1 v. 



Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, CB. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 

Smedley, F. E. : vide Author of 

"Frank Fairlegh." 

Smollett, Tobias, f 1771. 
Roderick Random x v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle s v. 

Snaith, J. C 
Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl XT.— 

An Affair of State x v. 

" Society in London," Author o£> 
Society in London* By a ForeigB 
Resident 1 v. 

Somerville, £. CB., ft M. Rots. 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. — All on As 
Irish Shore x v. — Dan Rnssel die Fox z t. 

" Spanish Brothers, the," Author 

of. 
The Spanish Brothers a ▼• 
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Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
t l *7S- 

The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God z v. 

Steevens, G. W., j- 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith 1 v. 

Sterne, Laurence, j- 1768. 
Tristram Shandy 1 v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, j- 1 894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage 1 v. — 
Kidnapped 1 v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
TheMaster of Ballantrae 1 v. — The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights' Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

"Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy iv. — De 

Cressy 1 v. — Uncle. Ralph x v. — Maiden 

Sisters 1 v. — Martha Brown 1 v. — Vanessa 

1 v. 

Stirling, M. C. : vide G. M» Craik. 

Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), j- 1 902. 
The House of Martha 1 v. 

"Story of a Penitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
The Story of a Penitent Soul 1 v. 

" Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 
of: vide Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
(Am.), f 1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 

2 v. — The Minister's Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 

"Sunbeam Stories," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), 
t J 745- 

Gulliver's Travels 1 v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
t IQ <>9- 

Atalanta in Calydon : and Lyrical Poems 



(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) iv. — Love's Cross-Currents 1 v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 
t l8 93- 

Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 

Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H.S. Merri- 
man. 

Tasma. 
Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, \ 1893. 

Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2 v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor,. Col. Meadows, j- 1876/ 
Tara ; a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

Templeton: vide Author of 

"Horace Templeton." 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), f 1 892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
iv. — Harold 1 v. — Becket ; The Cup ; 
The Falcon 1 v. — Locksley Hall , sixty 
Years after ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, f 1863. 
Vanity Fair 3 V. — Pendennis x v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4 V. — The 
Virginians 4 V. — The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 
The Story of Elizabeth 1 v. — The Village 
on the Cliff 1 v. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel 1 v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales iv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v. — Madame 
de Sevigne; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls iv. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 

Thomas a Kempis: v. Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 



s6 Tatiefmitt Edittm 

Walter ( ...rine a v. — Played Out 1 T. — 
Clll.-d ... Arr™m[ - v. - Only Herself 

Thorns on, James, f 1748. 
rnWiml Wcrlu (with Permit) . «. 

"Tboth," Author of. 
ThottaiT. 

Thurston, E. Temple. 

Tilt Cir,-.n,- s [ Wish in lit,- World ■ v. - 

Mila-f ir. — ']■!!■:■ I ■ilTC-fiS.MiMMul N.-ri 
son-,- l v.--['hi-C.ii-,!, rn)f K.-i.ri.T'.i,-.:, 1 ..- 
— 'J'liirl.-™ 1 v. — The Apj.lii "fI'J1(;:i 1 v 



Tim iv. 

Trafford, P.O.: v. Mrs. Riddell. \ 

Trevelyan, George Otlo. 

IK Ufa and Letters nf Lord Mac: 

(Willi Portrait) (v.- Selection, fror 

Writwgt of Lord Macaulay 1 t. - 

IVois-EtoQeai wit Grcnville. 



Til. 



Trowbridge, W. E. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elinbcth 
t :■. — AGirloithellultiladoi*. — Thut 
!;-.!■ larquii of Brandenbarg I T. — A 

I '.-.;■*;:. ,:RcprobateiT.— TheWhitaHofe 



...ntjAbroad; or, Tbo Sew 

:-...... ProRTMjjv.— A Tramp Abroad 

- ''Roughing it" I v.— Tlio Iu- 
1 at Horns I V. — The Prince ami 
ner 1 t. — Ilia Stoles White 
ml, etc. 1 t. — Ufa <m the Mb- 
. ■ 1. — Sketches {with Portrait) 
Huckleberry 1~ 

curt of Kir 
ti Claimant 



Bertrams 
I 1. — The Warden I T. — Barchrmer 

Tomis ; v. - Castle- Richmond i». — The 
W<-:ii 1 „li-5iv.-Vr.:mli>yF.ir 50 -, i ,|r, ? ;v. 

— N. ,1-1.1: A111.-ric.13 v. — Orlcy Farm 3 v. 

— i!.irPirl R.iv ? v.- Tin- S.1,.,11 Jl„„... 
at Alston 1 V. - On. yuu f.)l-,;iv«; hi-rj 
3 v. - TUe Belton Estate 2 ,. - Nina 
iLiJntka 1 V. — The Law Chronicle of 

jWfut ii-.-'rhr-(::.Lvc:ii:i.. .,-. — riime^ 

Pit,,, ,,•.- II. l.„.« J.r, „-.:- ,^H-.t;v. — 



lan.l 3 1. — Lady Anna a v. - Harry 

Ilr; ( LL-,.irr,fi;,-.->lr v. - The Way wr 

■jr.. ■ v''... '.',:. :-.',',i... : "'" '-- '■'■■ ii-l'.ArV:,.., 
n. — IsHePopcnioy? 3 v.— An Eye for 
anKyciT. — JolinCahEinntc^v. — Cousin 
Henry IT.— ThelJiiWiCl.ilJ.trl.lv. - 

Dr.u ..ni.-'s SAnil t v. - Ayala'j Ancfl 

3 v. -The 1-ivcdIVri.. ,![.-. - \1:iri..r, l-;iv 



-AYul 



-The 



ethl 



far fltiroad it. — Pudd'nhecd 
r. — Pen onnl Recollections of 
-c it — TomSawyer, Detective, 
■ Tales it.— Mora Tranml 
- The Man that o 



>oabJe~Btr- 



ma.ni.. ;i,-,l mi!,-, Stcrics . v. - Alice Pn S . 
dal-. and r.ti.r-r Stories 1 v. — La Mjrt 
Ban. -lie. :,n,l ..the- Sti.rie, I V. — Tin 
Mi-.th>t.!.j11..ii;jh.a.i.l.jib. ! rSt. rieii v.- 

Trollope, T. Adolphus. f iSos. 



IUdleyburg, e 

relied Detective Story, ate I .. 
■ ...... Bequest, and Other Storkw. IT.— 

■-■It, Science 1 v. — Captain Stom- 
i 1: Visit to Heaven & I* Shakeepain 
Dead? iv. 

"Two Cosmos, the," Author of. 
The Tw<i Cosmol 1 v. 

■ ■■ lell, Horace Armesley. 
[in. Hi. -n. 1 v. — The Face of Clay 1 r. - 
ll-rSoiiiv.-TheHilliv. -The Wales 
of Jordan it, — An Impending Sword it. 

- II" I'aladin 1 v. — JobnVemey it. 

- The Procession of Life 1 t. 

"Venus and Cupid," Anftiot at 

V. m./ndCnpidi*. 

"Vera," Author of. 
Vim 1 t. — The Hotel du Petit St. 
Jean 1 .. - Blue Ron it.- Wlthh 
-- ■-.,.:■; ..f the Sea it. — The MarithH 
A'. ..iii"; their SeabouidlT NinattaiT. 

Victoria R. I. 
r.r.,vei from the Journal of our Lib fn 
Highlands from 1B48 to itWt II.- 



Mor 



'■Virginia," Author of. 

telly, Ernest Alfred. 
With Zola in England 1 t. 
ford, L> B. 
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3 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget x v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzie. 

Russia 3 v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), j- 1905. 
Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, + 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Robert Elsmere 3 V. — David Grieve 
xy. — MissBrethcrton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell x v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 

— The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v. — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v. — Diana Mallory 2 v. 

— Daphne; or, "Marriage a la Mode" 1 v. 

— Canadian Born 1 v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 
Lydia 2 v. 

Warner, Susan vide: WetherelL 

Warren, Samuel, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a- Year 3 V. — Now and Then 
iv. — The Lily and the Bee 1 v. 

"Waterdale Neighbours, the," 

Author of : v. Justin McCarthy. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

Wells, H. G. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The War 
of the Worlds 1 v. — The Invisible Man x v. 

— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 
Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space andTime 1 v. 

— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v. — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham 1 v. — TheWheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v. — The Sea Lady 
x v. — Mankind in the Making 2 v. — Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods x v. — A Modern Utopia x v. — 
Kipps 2 v. — In the Days of the Comet 1 v. — 
The Future in America 1 v. — New Worlds 
for Old iv. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
iv. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 v. 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 
Wetherell, Elizabeth ^Susan 

Warner) (Am.), f 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. — 
Say and Seal 2 v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. —The Story 



of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. — From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France 1 v. — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
, — Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 

— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In 
Kings' Byways 1 v. — The Long Night 2 v. 

— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v. — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). 
The House of Mirth 2 v. — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 

"Whim, a," Author of. 
A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 

Whitby, Beatrice. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Sun time of her Youth 2 v. 

White, Percy. 

Mr. Bailey-Martin 1 v. -The West End 2 v. 
— The New Christians 1 v. — Park Lane 2 v. 

— The Countess and The King's Diary 1 v. 

— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — The System 2 v. — ■ 
The Patient Man 1 v. — Mr. John Strood 
xv. — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
iv. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v. — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the 
Wise Men x v. — An Averted Marriage x v. 
—The Lost Halo 1 v.— The Broken Phial 1 v. 

— To-Day 1 v. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol x v. 

Whiteing, Richard. 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality xv. — No. 5 John Street 1 v. 
—The Life of Paris 1 v.— TheYellowVan 1 v. 

— Ring in the New 1 v. — All Moonshine 
iv. — Little People 1 v. 

Whitman, Sidney. 
Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm of the 
Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies x v. — 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 
1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 
iv. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. 

— German Memories 1 v. 

"Who Breaks— Pays," Author 
of; vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Whyte Melville, George J.: 
vide Melville. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (Am.). 
Timothy's Quest 1 v. — A Cathedral Court- 
ship, and Penelope's English Experiences 
xv. — Penelope's Irish Experiences x v. — 
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Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm i v. — Rose 
<>' the River i v. — New Chronicles of Re- 
becca iv. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue i v. — Mother Carey i v. 

K. D. Wiggin, M. &J. Findlater, & 
Allan McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn i v. — Robinetta i v. 

Wilde, Oscar, f 1900. 
The Picture of Dorian Gray x v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
tv. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces x v. — Lady Windermere's Fan 
iv. — An Ideal Husband 1 v. — Salome 1 v. 

— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 

— A Woman of No Importance x v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest x v. — Poems 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). L 1 v - 
Pembroke x v. — Madelon x v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories 1 v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. x v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1 v. — Lady Betty 
across thcWater x v.— The Motor Maid x v. 

— Lord Loveland discovers America x v. 

— Tho Golden Silence 2 v. — The Guests 
of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 

— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 

Wills, C. J., vide F. C. Philips. 

Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
The New Freedom x v. 

Winter, Mrs. J. S. 
Regimental Legends r v. 

Wood, C: vide " Buried Alone." 
Wood, H. F. 
Tho Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry (Johnny 

Ludlow), t 1887. 
East Lynne 3 V. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner's Pride 3 v. — The Shadow of Ash- 
lydyat 3 V. — Irevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elstcr's Folly 2 v. — Lad)* Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College 1 v. — 
A Life's Secret 1 v. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — Gcorgo Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2 v. — The Foggy Night at OiTord; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Nierht-Walk 
over the Mill Stream 1 v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v. — The Master of Grey lands 2 v. 

— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 
Twilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger x v. — 
Edina 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 

"-therleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
my Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 



Other Tales x v.— ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales iv. — Anne, and Other Tales x v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. z v. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. x v. — The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. z ▼. 

Woodroffe, Daniel. 
TangledTrinities 1 v.— The Beauty-Shop zv. 

Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy z v. — The Vaga- 
bonds iv. — Sons of the Sword 2 ▼. — The 

Invader x v. 

Wordsworth, William, f 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 

Wraxall, Lascelles, + 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 

Yates, Edmund, f 1894. 
Land at Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness sv. 

— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 v. — Nobody's Fortune it. — Castaway 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. —The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword s ▼.— 
Two, by Tricks x v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v. — Recollections and Experiences • t. 

Yeats: vide Levett- Yeats. 

Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, z v« 

Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901. 
The Heir of Redclyffe 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain s ▼. — Dynator 
Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears a v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v.— The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — Tho Dove in the Eagle's Nest a v. 

— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page x v. — The Chaplet of Pearli 
2 v. — The two Guardians z v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House £ t. 

— Lady Hester 1 v. — My YoungAladei 
2 v. — The Three Brides 2 ▼. — Woman- 
kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonnm a ▼. — Lots 
and Life 1 v. — Unknown to History a t. 

— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) a v.— The 
Armourer's Prentices a ▼. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield a ▼.— Nuttie's Father 
2 v. — Becchcroft at Rockstone a v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. ~ Two Penal" 
less Princesses z v. — That Stick z ▼. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2 v. — Modern Broods x v. 

"Young Mistley," Author of: 

vide Henry Seton Merrimaa 

Zangwill, I. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto a ▼. — Ghetto 
Comedies a v. — Ghetto Tragedies a v. 

"Z. Z." 
The World and a Man a ▼• 



Series for the Young. 

30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors, Vide p. 1. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 

Barker, Lady (Lady Broome). 
Stories About : — x v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, 
f 1880. 

Ministering Children i v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Mis$ Mulock), f 1 8 8 7 . 
Our Year i v. — Three Tales for Boys 
iv. — Three Tales for Girls i v. 

Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales i v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, j- 1849. 
Moral Tales i v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia, 

t 1*77. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales 1 v. 

Lamb, Charles & Mary, j- 1834 
and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare x v. 

Marryat, Captain, j- 1848. 

Masterman Ready x v. 



Marshall, Mrs. Emma, f 1899. 
Rex and Regina x v. 

Montgomery, Florence. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball 1 v. 

" Ruth and her Friends," Author 

of. 
Ruth and her Friends. A Story for Girls xv. 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, f 1887. 
William Allair x v. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., f 1901. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1 v. — The 
Stokesley Secret x v. — Countess Kate x v. 
— A Book of Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office iv. — Henrietta's Wish 
1 v. — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood ; the Pigeon Pie x v. 
— P'sandQ'siv. — AuntCharlotte'sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye- Words iv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. x v. 



Collection of German Authors. 

5/ Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 
copyright. These volumes may be imported into any country. 

— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 



Auerbach, Berthold, f 1882. 

On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 V. — 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 

Ebers, Georg, j- 1898. 

An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2 v. — The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 

Fouque, De la Motte, f 1843. 

Undine, Sintram, etc. 1 v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, j- 1876. 

Poems (Second Edition) 1 v. 

Gorlach, Wilhelm. 
Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) 1 v. 



Goethe, W. v., j- 1832. 
Faust iv. — Wilhelm Meister's Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 

Gutzkow, Karl, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light 1 v. 

Hacklander, F. W., + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] 1 v. 

Hauff, Wilhelm, f 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 

Heyse, Paul. 
L' Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. — The Dead Lake, 
etc. xv. — Barbarossa, etc. 1 v. 

Hillern, Wilhelmine von. 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-WalV 
iv. — The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Kohn, Salomon. 
Gabriel i v. 

Lessing, G. E., f 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 

Lcwald, Fanny, f 1889. 

Stella 2 v. 

Marlitt, E., f 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor [das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 

Nathusius, Maria, 

ioachim v. Kamern, am 
'oor Young Lady 1 v. 



t l *S7- 
d Diary of 



Reutcr, Fritz, f 1874. 
In the Year '13 z v. — An old Story of 
my Fanning Days [UtmineStromtid]^?. 

Richtcr, J. P. Fricdrich (Jean 
Paul), f 1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces a ▼. 

ScheffeL Victor von, f 1886. 

Ekkehard 2 v. 

Taylor, George. 

Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, f 1848. 
The Princess of Brunswick -Wolies- 
biittel, etc. z v. 



Students' Series for School, College, and Hone. 

Ausgaben 

mil dcutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial-Worterbuchern. 

Br. = Broschiert. Kart. = Kartoniert. 



Bulwcr, Edward, Lord Lytton, 

t 1873. 

The Lady of Lyons. Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff. Br. Jt 0,50. Kart. Jt 0,60. 

Burnett, Frances Hodgson 

(Am.). 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 
Groth. Br. ^1,50. Kart. J(f 1 ,60. — An- 
merkungen und Worterbuch. Br. Jt 0,40. 
Sara Crewe. Von Bertha Connell. Br. 
Jt 0,50. Kart. Jt 0,60. — Anmerkungen 
und Worterbuch. Br. Jt 0,40. 

Carlyle, Thomas, f 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
jt 1,00. Kart. Jt 1,10. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), 
j 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. Jt 0,80. Kart. Jt 0,90.— 
Worterbuch. Br. Jt 0,40. 

Dickens, Charles, f 1870. 

Sketches. First Scries. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. Jt 1,20. Kart. Jt 1,30. 

Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. .^1,40. Kart..^i,50.— WSrter- 
burh (First and Second Sories). Br. Jt\, oo. 

A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a C»hos>t Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. '1 anger. Br. Jt 1,00. Kart. Jt 1,10. 



Eliot, George (Miss Evans- 
Mrs. Cross), j- 1880. 

The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. B, 
Conrad. Br. Jt 1,70. Kart. Jt x,8o. 

E wing, Juliana Horatia»t 1885. 
Jackanapes. Von E. Root. Br. Jt ojo. 
Kart. Jt 0,60. —Worterbuch. Br. Uf?/°» 

The Brownies ; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Mutter. Br. Jfo^o. 
Kart. Jt 0,70.— Worterbuch Br. Jt 040. 

Timothy's Shoes ; An Idyll of m 
Wood ; Benjy in Beastland. Von B. Rm. 
Br. Jt 0,70. Kart. Jt 0,80. — Wortor- 
buch. Br. Jt 0,30. 

Franklin, Benjamin (An.» 

t *79°- 

His Autobiography. Von Dr. A*W 
Fey er abend. I. Teil. Die Tugendjsart 
(1706— 1730). Br. Jt 1,00. KajtUfx,!* 
II. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (mi ss 
1757). Mit ©iner Beigabe: The Way* 
Wealth. Von Dr. Karl FeytrabiiU. 
Br. ^ 1,20. Kart. Jt 1,30. 

Freeman, Edward A. f 189a. 
Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C 
Balzer. Br. Jt 0,70. Kart Jt 0,00. 

Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. 6 
Tanger. Br. Jt 1,40. Kart. JU^ 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), 

f 1864. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. Von 

E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. — 

Anraerkungen undWorterbuch. Br. Ji 0,40. 

Hughes, Thomas, f 1898. 

Tom Brown's School Days. Von Dr. /. 
Schmidt. 2 Parts. Br. Ji 3,00. Kart. 
Ji 3,20. Part I. apart. Br. Jf> 1,70. 
Kart. Ji 1,80. Part. II. apart. Br. ^1,30. 
Kart. Jd 1,40. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (Am.), j- 1882. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bande. Br. Ji 2,00. 
Kart. Ji 2,20. x. Band apart. Br. Ji 1,00. 
Kart. Jf, 1,10. 2. Band apart. Br.^i,oo. 
Kart. Ji 1,10. 

Macaulay, Lord, Thomas 
Babington, f 1859. 
England before the Restoration. (History 
of England. Chapter I.) Von Dr. IV. 
//trie. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. Ji 0,80. 

England under Charles the Second. 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W.Ihne. Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. ^1,10. 

The Rebellions of Argyle and Mon- 
mouth. (History of England. Chapter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. Jit ,oo. 
Kart. Ji 1,10. 

LordClive. (Histor. Essay.) Von Prof. 
Dr. R. Thutn. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. Ji 1,50. 

Ranke's History of the Popes. (His- 
torical Essay.) Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof. Dr. R. Thutn. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. Ji 1,60. 

McCarthy, Justin. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32 — 35 of "A 
History of our own Times.") Von Dr. A. 
Hamann. Br. Ji 0,60. Kart. Ji 0,70. 
— Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



Montgomery, Florence. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. Br. 
Ji 1,60. Kart. Ji 1,70. — WSrterbuch. 
Br. Ji 0,40. 

Scott, Sir Walter, f 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. Ji 1,60. Kart. Ji 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhorn. Br. Ji 1,50. 
Kart. Ji 1,60. — Worterbuch. Br. ^0,50. 

Tales of a Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Loschhorn. Br. Ji 1,70. 
Kart. Ji 1,80. 

Shakespeare, William, f 16 16. 
Twelfth Night ; or, What you will. Von 
Dr. H. Conrad. Br. Ji 1,40. Kart. Ji 1,50. 

Julius Caesar. Von Dr. Immanuel 
Schmidt. Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. Ji 1,10. 

Macbeth .Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. 
Br. Ji 1,00. Kart. Ji 1,10. 

Stanhope, Earl (Lord Mahon), 
t **7S- 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of Eng- 
land from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1713 — 1783.) Von 
Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. Ji 1,20. 
Kart. Ji 1,30. 

The Seven Years' War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher. Br. Ji 1,20. Kart. Ji 1,30. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, f 1892. 
Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. Ji 0,70. Kart. 
Ji 0,80. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 

Thackeray, W. M. f 1863. 
Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. Ji 1,20. Kart. Ji 1,30. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., -\ 1901. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the Fear- 
less. Von E. Roos. Br. Ji 0,90. Kart. 
Ji 1,00. — Worterbuch. Br. Ji 0,20. 



Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauthnitz Edition). 

Each Volume> bound Ji 2,25. 



Fur Deutsche. 
Englische Conversation ssprache von 

A. Schlessing. 4. Stereotypaufl. 
Franzosische Conversationssprache 

von L. Rollin. 2. Stereotypaufl. 
Russische Conversationssprache 

von Dr. Z. Koiransky. 



For English students. 

German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 

A r usage des tiudiants frangais. 

Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber* 



Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 

For sale and for use in all countries. 

Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (James.) Forty-third Edition, 

entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Sewed Jt 4,50. Bound 

in cloth Jt 5,00. Bound in half-morocco Jt 5,50. 

English-French and French-English. (James & Mole.) Eighteenth, 

entirely new and modern Edition, Sewed Jt 5,00. Bound Jt 6,00. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (James & Grassi.) Thirteenth 

Edition, Sewed Jt 5,00. Bound in half-morocco Jt 6,25. 
Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. Each part with a new large Supplement including all modem 
terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. Sewed Jt *9>oo. 
Bound in cloth M 32,00. Bound in half-morocco J$ 33,50. 
Vol.I. Francais- Allemand- Anglais. 6 ieme Edition, Avecun grand 
Supplement de 1901. Broche Ji 10,00. Relie en tofle Jt ix,oo. Reueea 
demi-maroquin Ji 11,50. Supplement separement J$ t,oo. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. 6th Edition, With a large Supple- 
ment published in 1902. Sewed J$ 10,00. Bound in doth Jt xz f oo. Boond 
in half-morocco Jt 11,50. Supplement separately Jt 2,00. 
Vol. III. Deutsch -Englisch - Franz5sisch. 5*. Aufiage, Mitemea 
Nachtrage von 1902. Brosch. Jt 9,00. Geb. in Loinen Jt xo,oo. Geb. is 
Halbmarokko Jt 10,50. Nachtrag einzeln Jt x,oo. 

Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 

Bound Jt 2,25. Sewed Jt 1,50. 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date, 
English-German and German-English. Thirty-second Edition, 
English-French and French-English. Thirty-third Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-fourth Edition, 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-second Edition, 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Sixteenth Edition, 
Franzosisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-FranzSsisch. Vierzehnte Aufiage, 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Neunte Aufiage, 
Espagnol-Francais et Francais-Espagnol. Sixieme J&titum, 

Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KorJLANSXT.) 
6. Aufiage. Br. Jt 3,00. Geb. Jt 4,00. Geb. in Halbmarokko Jt 5,5ft 

Imperial 4°. 

Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (Riguttni & BUUX) 

2 Biinde. Band 1 : 5. Aufiage. Band 2 : 4, Aufiage, Brosch. Jt 1 8,0ft 

Geb. Jt 20,00, Halbmarokko Jt 23,00. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (Tolhausen.) z Blndc 

Band 1: 6, Aufiage. Band 2: 5, Aufiage, Brosch. ^ 15,00. Geb. 

^17,50. Halbmarokko J$ 20,50. 

Imperial' 8°. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (FOrst.) Translated from the GermtDi 
Fifth Edition. Jt 19,00. 



Handworterbuch der deutsch en Sprache. (Weber.) 26^ vSUig 
bearbeitete und den Regeln der neuesten Rechtschreibung a ng epasstt 
Aufiage, Br. Jt 6,00. Halbleinw. Jt 7,00. Halbfranz Jt 7,5a 
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Latest Volumes: 

4031. Wheels of Anarchy. By Max Pemberton. 
4032/33. The Primadonna. By F. Marion Crawford. 
4034. The Man who was Thursday. By G. K. Chesterton. 
4035/36. The Shuttle. By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
4037. Emotional Moments. By Sarah Grand. 
4038/39. White Rose of Weary Leaf. By Violet Hunt 
4040. The Human Boy Again. By Eden Phillpotts. 
4041/42. The Weavers. By Gilbert Parker. 
4013. The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories. By "Rita." 
4044/45. The Heart of a Child. By Frank Danby. 
404 0. The Grey Knight. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

4047. During Her Majesty's Pleasure. By M. E. Braddon. 

4048. New Worlds for Old. By H. G. Wells. 

4049. The Picture of Dorian Gray. By Oscar Wilde. 

4050. The Statue. By Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett. 

4051. Restitution. By Dorothea Gerard. 

4052. Pauline. By W. E. Norris. 

4053. An Amateur Adventuress. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

4054. Drusilla's Point of View. By Madame Albanesi. 

4055. Buried Alive. By Arnold Bennett. 

4056. De Profundi* and The Ballad of Reading Gaol. By 
Oscar Wilde. 

4057. Love and the Poor Suitor. By Percy White. 
I058/59. Mr. Crewe's Career. By Winston Churchill. 

40O0. The Spanish Jade. By Maurice Hewlett. 
4061. The Angel and the Author — and Others. ^J£y Jerome 
K. Jerome. ^ ""-^ 



The Tauchnitz Edition is to be had of all Book' 
sellers and Railway Libraries on the Contiyient, price 
J( 1,60. or 2 francs per volume. A complete Cata* 
lognc of the Tauchnitz Edition is attached to this work. 
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